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Preface 


The concept of population education is the product of rapid 
population growth and hence a multi-disciplinary concept rather 
an inter-disciplinary concept. Since population growth in India, 
in particular, is much more than in the development nations and 
also in some developing nations, therefore, it is a matter of vital 
concern for ail of us. It is on account of this that India was first in 
Asia to adopt and implement the concept of family planning, but 
till today we have not been able to achieve the desired objectives. 
There is a wide gap between the actual fertility levels and fertility 
goals laid by the Government. 

The proper answer to this situation can be found through due 
emphasis on population education. Therefore, there is a vital need 
for due emphasis on population education in our system of 
education, in other words, we need to have population oriented 
education at all levels of our educational system. 

Scholars of merit have been emphasising the need of including 
population education at all levels of our system of education since 
1960 but no government could adopt any policy in this regard. 

The rapid population growth is seen as a major contributor to 
or cause of high employment, environmental pollution, inadequate 
housing, poor sanitation, continued illiteracy, mounting 
inequalities, poor quality of health facilities, poor quality of human 
life and snaipling national development etc. 

The work at hand on population education takes care of all 
the above aspects and much more for the benefit of the readers 
and we feel that this book captioned as “...” will not only be useful 
for the students and teachers of population education but also for 
those students doing M.A. in Economics and Geography with a 
special paper on “Demography”. 

This book on ‘Population Education’ among several books on 
the subject claims to be most comprehensive, unique and real sense 
multi-disciplinary in nature and contents. This book lays down 
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the basic concepts of Population Education, Population Growth, 
Composition of India’s Population, Implications of Population 
Growth for the Quality of Human Life and National Development, 
Problems of Unemployment, Poverty and Inequality as well as 
tole of government policies and plans for the upliftment of the 
poor through Land Reforms Emphasis on Cottage and Small-Scale 
Industries together with National Wage Policy for the Welfare of 
Workers. 

Apart from the above this book contains six chapters of vital 
importance. They are: 1. Population Education — The concept of 
Development of Human-Capital, 2. Population Education - The 
Dynamics of women’s status in society, 3. Population Education 
and Education Policy, 4. The Concept of Population oriented 
Education, 5. Educational Approaches to Responsible Parenthood 
and 6. Population Education — Conceptional Aspects Discussed at 
the International Conference on Population Growth and Human 
Development. 

In addition to the above discussed 24 chapters there are two 
chapters, captioned as 1. Constitutional and Practical Guidelines 
for the National Development and Upliftment of the Poor and 
2. National Agenda for Governance ~ A Vision for Prosperious 
India. Thus book contains total 26 chapters. 

In this book the descriptions and analysis of the subject is 
totally in Indian context. It covers the syllabi of all the Indian 
universities on the subject in simple and lucid language. 

Planned as a text book for the students and reference book for 
the teachers and scholars of the subject as well as policy makers 
and planners of education and population. In brief this book is a 
critical constructure of the subject for the benefit of each Indian. 

While I have tried my best to make this book the best for the 
intellectuals, the readers are the best judge of its merits. Therefore, 
suggestions for improvement are cordially invited. 


YOGENDRA K. SHARMA 
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Population Education: Some 
Conceptual Aspects 


INTRODUCTION 


Education is a means to make people know about themselves and 
about others in this world including his personal as well the 
resources of the society and the nature. It also makes him to 
understand the nature of impact his acts cause to others, and to 
the nature which directly or indirectly effect him too, therefore, 
knowledge about the population, its size, its nature etc., is essential 
for each individual. 

In simple words population education implies ‘Population 
awareness’. It is the notion of remaining constantly aware of the 
increase in population and its future consequences. 

One of the formidable problems which stare us in the face is 
our rapidly increasing population which offsets every endeavour, 
for development. Therefore, a need is being felt for imparting 
factual knowledge about population dynamics so that the younger 
generation may understand the nature and magnitude of the 
burden imposed by rapid population growth. 

Population education emphasises that what other agencies 
have failed to do. Let agencies imparting education come forward 
and develop values and attitudes among the young and enable 
them to make rational decisions on their own behaviour on 
population matters. 


MEANING AND DEFINITION 


In India, it was Prof. Sloan Waylan of Columbia University, who 
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gave concrete shape to the notion of ‘population education’ 
According to him, we are concerned with the fact that the public 
policy on family planning and the desirability of family planning 
should be tagged to the system of formal education. 

Burleson has conceived of population education as population 
awareness. In his view, the increase in population brings about an 
increase in the already increasing expenditure on education. 
Education can solve the problem by arousing population awareness 
among teachers and students. Population education, therefore, is 
the awareness of knowledge relating to population. 

Prof. Noel David Burleron who has given this significant term 
(of population education) further says, “Population education or 
population awareness refers to factual knowledge about 
population dynamics required to understand the nature and 
magnitude of the burden imposed by rapid population growth.” 

Another definition is, “It is an educational programme which 
provides for a study of the population situation in family, 
community, nation and the world, with the purpose of developing 
in the students rational and responsible attitudes and behaviour 
towards that situation.” 

The National Seminar on Population Education held in 
Bombay in 1959 gives a comprehensive definition of population 
education. It emphasises knowledge about the quantity and quality 
of population and the need to control them for happy human 
existence. 

According to this seminar, population education is essentially 
related to human resource development. It is not only concerned 
with population awareness but also with developing values and 
attitudes, which take care of the quality and quantity of population. 
It must explain to the students cause and effect relationship so as 
to enable them to make rational decision on their own behaviour 
on population matters. 

According to Gopal Rao, “Population education may be defined 
as an educational programme which provides for a study of the 
population phenomenon so as to make the students to take rational 
decisions towards problems arising out of rapid population 
growth. 

Viderman is of the opinion that the purpose of population 
education is to develop awareness and understanding of the 
relations between population growth and national development, 
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both in short and long run and to develop an understanding of 
the consequences of individual decisions in the important area of 
reproduction behaviour. 

An analysis of the views given above highlights that 
population education is an exploration of knowledge, and attitudes 
about population, family living, reproduction education and basic 
values. It means educating the students about large population of 
everincreasing population and the problems which this over- 
population creates. 


SOME POPULATION PROBLEMS IN INDIA 


Keeping in mind the geographical size of our country we find that 
India is densely populated, though second in number after China; 
hence we are faced with many population problems of which some 
of the most urgent problems are mentioned below: 

The problem of population is alarming, almost everywhere in 
the world. Population explosion has made the sociologists worried 
about the future existence of man. It is one of the most fundamental 
of human problems. 

It affects every aspect of man’s life—individual, national and 
international. It affects health, wealth and happiness of individuals 
and families; it affects the prosperity and progress of nations; it 
affects the international security and peace. India being one of the 
most over-populated countries of the world, such problems are 
being felt even more actually. 

The main problems regarding over-population in India may 
be summarized as under: 


1. Rapid growth is a constant threat to our economic 
development. It is undoubtedly true that the greater the 
population, the less there to distribute to the people. In 
India our entire economy is being eaten up by more rapid 
growth of population. 

Thus, the major part of our economy goes to the current 
consumption and there is little kept for fresh investment. 
This retards the economic progress of the country. 

2, The second major problem arising out of the rapid growth 
of population is that of providing adequate food for more and 
more people. In our country after independence, food 
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production has been sufficient, but demands have been 
larger. 

Thus, the food problem in our country is a continual issue 
and we have no hope to solve the problem keeping in view 
the rate of growth of population. 

3. Over-population has effected the economic standards of the 
masses, who are underfed and illiterate and consequently 
inefficient and less productive. Poor productivity leads to 
further poverty. 

4. Our population leads to certain other social problems 
including the problems of urbanization of population. 
Thus, environment problems and limited civic amenities 
affect the health and productivity of the people. 
Problems of transport, housing and pollution of water and 
air are also important which crop up because of over- 
population. 

5. Educationally, over-crowded schools are the result of over 
population. Low quality of education and lack of training 
for productive occupations is evident in our schools. It is 
the aimless formal education which is responsible for this 
mass unemployment of the educated. 


NEED AND IMPORTANCE OF POPULATION 
EDUCATION 


Keeping in view the above mentioned problems and the need to 
tackle them, the need and urgency of population education is self- 
evident. It is strongly felt that population education is essential as 
programmes like family planning will not give the desired results. 

Due to a number of reasons including superstition and 
orthodoxy, adults sometimes cannot appreciate the ideas of family 
planning. Children are always more open-minded, and therefore, 
it is felt that the younger generation be gripped with the new ideas 
about India’s population problem. 

Thus the idea of population education is based on the following 
major assumptions: 


1. The unprecedented population growth is responsible for 
retarding economic progress of our country. 

2. Over-population impairs the health and well being of the 
younger generation. 
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3. The country is pledged to raise the standard of living of 
the masses since chronic poverty provides a constant 
stimulus to unrestrained population growth. 

4. In order to affect any significant change in the rate of 
growth of over-population, we direct our attention to 
future parents and inculcate in them attitudes which 
favour small family norms. 

5. Population education is not to be mixed with sex education 
or the methods of family planning. It is a motivational 
force for creating the right attitudes to family size. 

6. Population is not only to be considered quantitatively but 
also qualitatively. 

7. Population education is not a “once for all affair”, rather, 
it should be a continuous process. 


India is facing a population explosion. Simply, family planning 
and providing incidental information is not sufficient. Moreover, 
as Dr. Gopal Rao has observed, about 45 per cent of our population 
is below 16 years of age. They will soon be adults. 

The reproductive behaviour of this critical mass is of crucial 
importance in controlling the rate of population growth. Hence, 
the need to develop population education programme. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF POPULATION EDUCATION 


In terms of broad objectives, we may say that “population 
education” as an integral part of general education seeks: 


1. To develop an understanding of some demographic 
concepts and processes. 

2. To develop among the younger generation an 
understanding of the most important phenomenon of the 
modern world viz., rapid growth of population and its 
causes. 

3. To develop an understanding of the influence of 
population trends on the various aspects of human life— 
political, social, cultural and economic. 

4. To develop an understanding of the close interaction of 
population growth and developmental process, with 
special reference to the development programmes for 
raising the standard of living of the people. 

5. To develop an understanding of the evil effects of over- 
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population on the environment and the concomitant 
dangers from population. 


. To develop an understanding of biological factors and 


phenomenon of reproduction which are responsible for 
the continuation of the species. 


. To develop an appreciation of the small family norms as 


proper and desirable, the relation between population size 
and the quality of life, and the fact that family size is a 
matter of deliberate choice and human regulation, rather 
than of accident of forces beyond human control. 


. To develop an appreciation of the relationship between 


the preservation of the health of mother, the welfare of 
children and small size of the family. 


. To develop an appreciation of the fact that the personal 


and national decisions concerning family size and 
population have long range consequences for the whole 
world. 

To develop an awareness of the population policies and 
programmes of the country. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE CONTENTS OF 
POPULATION EDUCATION ? 


After finalising the objectives of population education, the next 
question is as to what should be the contents or the curriculum of 
population education so that the avowed objectives are properly 
realized. 

The NCERT organized a workshop on ‘Population Education’ 
at New Delhi in July, 1970. It suggested that the following five areas 
should form the curriculum of population education: 


GUELE a 


The Population Growth. 

Economic Development and Population. 
Social Development and Population. 

Health, Nutrition and Population. 

Biological Factors, Family Life and Population. 


Dr. C.T. Fanenff suggested the following curriculum: 


E 
p 
3. 


Birth rate, mortality rate and population. 
Health and population. 
Food production and population. 
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4. Family size and population. 
5. Standard of living and population. 


Dr. Gopal Rao suggests the following topics forming the 
contents or curriculum of population education: 


1. Thehistory of population growth—World in general, India 
in particular—causes, trends and implications. 

2. Anintroduction to demography with particular reference 
to India. Comments on population growth, population 
distribution and its composition. 

3. Effects of rapid population growth on economic, social 
cultural and political aspects of national development. 

4. Effects of rapid population growth on individual and 
family life—standard of living. 

5, Effects of rapid population growth on the physical 
environment, food, natural resources and quality of life. 

6. An elementary knowledge of the physiology of 
reproduction wherever feasible. 

7. The population policies and programmes of the world in 
general. 


AT WHAT STAGE OF EDUCATION WE SHOULD 
IMPART POPULATION EDUCATION 


Population education should start from the early classes and 
should continue in the secondary and higher secondary stages. 
Thus, population education should be a constant process. It is 
desirable that small children even in the primary classes should 
be made conscious about the scarcity of means, and the vastness 
of demands. 

At the later stages, the idea may be developed and more details 
may be furnished, so that the students may accept this education 
in a natural manner. 

Some educationists are opposed to the idea of beginning 
population education at the school stage. They say that it has a 
definite relation with birth control and sex education. In the 
absence of these ideas, the idea of population control isnot possible. 

They argue that the knowledge of sex at this stage is definitely 
harmful. Also the idea of controlling the population will cause the 
immature students to get excited emotionally and they will be more 
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and morecurious to know about sex. This may lead to harmful 
results from social and moral point of view. 

But, most of the educationists are in the favour of beginning 
population education from the school stage. They say that the 
situation regarding population is so alarming that it is absolutely 
essential to make the children conscious about the rate of increasing 
population, and school is the best place for giving this knowledge. 
Moreover, new ideas canbe assimilated only by the school children 
who are at the impressionable stage. 

In addition to this, it is only at the primary stage, that the 
maximum number of children can be given the ideas of population 
education. At the secondary and higher stages of education, the 
number of students is meager. If we teach these ideas only at the 
secondary and higher stages, large number of children will escape 
these ideas and the very purpose of population education will be 
shattered—Keeping in view the above arguments, population 
education should be started at the school stage. 

In fact, it should be taught at all stages of education. Population 
education is a constant process. It is not an idea which is needed 
only for a few years. In the present set up of society, it is desirable 
that from the very beginning, that is, from the primary school, 
even small children are made conscious about the scarcity of means 
and vastness of demands. 

In this way, when the present school going generation will 
develop as an elder generation, the required influence will be 
visible. Thus population education should be started from the very 
beginning and should be continued through all the stages of 
education. 


DR. O. CABELLO’S CONCEPT OF POPULATION 
EDUCATION 


International Conference on Population Growth and Human 
Development, organized by the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi 
on November 19, 1973. The extracts of other aspects of his paper 
have seen included in this book in the chapter captioned as 
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“Population Growth in India 1901-2001” but as per need his total 
concept of ‘Population Education’ is given hereunder: 


POPULATION EDUCATION 


The pressures of population are such that existing social and 
educational institutions must move vigorously to do their share 
in enabling the individual to understand the population issues 
confronting the country and deal intelligently with them. To 
highlight the relationship of population growth and the problem 
of poverty and unemployment in India, a national seminar on 
“Population Education” was convened in Bombay in 1969 jointly 
by the Central Ministries of Education and Health and Family 
Planning. The author of this article was invited by the Government 
of India to participate in this national seminar, This seminar pointed 
out that, in spite of two decades of planned economic growth to 
meet the challenge of poverty, the country was faced witha further 
challenge which arises out of the enormous increase in population, 
the needs of which are not being met adequately by economic 
development. Hence it was strongly recommended that immediate 
measures be taken to meet the demands arising from changing 
social situations through population education. The objectives of 
population education are : (i) to impart adequate information of 
population facts, e.g., present size, rate of increase, and to develop 
an awareness and understanding of the causes and consequences 
of changes in population characteristics; (ii) to develop a proper 
understanding of the range of social and economic problems of 
population change and the relationship between changes in 
population and national development; (iii) to instill a positive 
attitude for healthy and responsible family size by developing an 
understanding of the consequences of individual and family 
decisions in the important area of reproductive behaviour. 

The final report of the UNESCO Regional Workshop on 
Population and Family Education held in Bangkok gives the 
following definition, which is perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement on population education: “Population Education is an 
educational programme which provides for a study of the 
population situation in the family, community, nation and world 
with the purpose of developing in the students, rational and 
responsible attitudes and behaviour towards coping with that 
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situation”. See the Draft Final Report of Regional Workshop on 
Population and Family Education (Bangkok: UNESCO Regional 
Office for Education in Asia, 1970), p-1. 

Population education aims at creating among the people an 
awareness and understanding of population and involves the 
study of population trends and their impact on the various aspects 
of human life : social, cultural, economic and in particular the close 
interaction with the whole process of human growth and 
development. Population education, for example, seeks to explain 
how developments in medical and social sciences are enabling 
people to achieve increasing control over famine, disease and 
untimely death, and over unplanned births. The significance of 
population growth to the individual, family and society is also a 
part of population, e.g., it will help to show that, for preserving 
the health of the mother, the welfare of the children, and the social 
and economic stability of the family and society, it is desirable to 
have a responsible family size. 

In India a large number of educators are supporting the idea 
that youth should be made aware of population problems. One of 
the important features of India’s population is the predominance 
of young people. About 45 per cent are below 15 years of age. 
Among this section a significant number will become parents after 
a few years. With this in view, many educators feel that a 
programme of population education should be started in the 
schools and colleges so that students could develop a right attitude 
and later make the right decision about the size of their family. 
The National Council of Educational Research and Training in New 
Delhi has launched an in-service teacher-education programme 
which aims at imparting to teachers the knowledge and 
understanding about the population situation and equipping them 
with teaching aids and instructional materials. This programme, 
itis hoped, will enable the teachers to develop the proper attitudes 
among students so that the latter could take a wise and rational 
decision about their family size when they become adults and 
parents. Here are the objectives of this in-service teacher-training 
programme for population education : (a) to create an awareness 
among teachers about the population situation and its implications 
for the social and economic life of the country; (b) to develop an 
understanding about the different factors responsible for 
population growth and the relationship between population, 
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development and environment; (c) to involve the school and 
community in population education programmes. 

Population education will be a new area of the curriculum in 
schools and colleges. Steps will, therefore, have to be taken to 
introduce it gradually so that the curriculum is developed, teachers 
trained and pilot projects conducted and evaluated. Prof. T.S. 
Mehta notes that: 

Population education is a new area and no model exists which 
could be adopted to suit the conditions prevailing in our country: 
We have to tread a new ground keeping in view our cultural 
background and present needs and future aspirations. The essence 
of the programme should be to give the learner an insight into the 
totality of issues connected with population—including the nature, 
causes, determinants, consequences of population growth, both 
at the micro and the macro levels; the nature and dynamics of the 
reproductive process and finally the possibilities of planning family 
size and population growth. Hopefully the acquisition of such an 
insight may develop understanding and attitudes that contribute 
positively to rational decision-making, both at an individual level 
and as a member of the society when occasion for such decision- 
making arises. 

Population education does not consist merely in conveying 
information, but must lead to the development of certain insights 
and attitudes about the place of man in the modern world. It is a 
strategy to build up anew ethic of responsible behaviour in human 
reproduction and family living. In this way, population education 
can become one of the most significant and innovative measures 
towards preparing the people in realistic and meaningful terms to 
face one of the major problems of our times. 

In the traditional communities of India, parents play a very 
important role in influencing the attitude and behaviour of their 
children. While efforts are being made to introduce population 
education in school curricula, it is necessary to educate at the same 
time the parents of school-going children about the implications 
of population growth. The involvement of parents in the 
programme will enhance the speedy implementation of population 
education programmes in schools. Education in schools becomes 
more effective and meaningful if the home and ihe community 
are involved in the educational process and taught in school. There 
is an urgent need to have a well-planned systematic programme 
to impart information to parents on population issues. 
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It has been suggested that the cooperation of parents and 
teachers is bound to yield better dividends through Parent-Teacher 
Associations, whereby parents can be enlightened on several 
demographic, social, cultural and educational problems of the 
community. A survey conducted by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, in 1970 on the 
scope and the utilization of Parent-Teacher Associations 
emphasises the vital importance of involving Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the task of imparting population education to 
parents. Here are some objectives for Parent-Teacher Associations: 
(i) to bring about an awareness of the different aspects of the 
problem of rapid population growth and its implications for 
personal, social and national welfare; (ii) to make parents 
appreciate the efforts of the school in introducing population 
education as a part of the school curriculum; (iii) to inculcate in 
parents a positive attitude towards population education in order 
to help them develop a source of personal responsibility towards 
their own family size and towards the upbringing of their children. 

Here it may be mentioned that all other participants in the 
Conference laid great stress on the utility and importance of 
education in solving the problems of population growth. Dr. 
Catherine Bernard while printing the paper captioned as “Family 
Planning: Motivation and Responsibility” laid great stress on the 
utility of “Population Education” in this regard and suggest the 
contents of “Population Education” for the purpose. Extracts of all 
these papers have been discussed in this book in the chapter 
captioned as “Population Education—Conceptual Aspects 
Discussed at the International Conference on Population Growth 
and Human Development” for the benefit of the readers of this book. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the utility and concept of population education as advocated 
by Dr. O. Cabello. 


2. What is the concept of “Population Education”? What are its advantages? 


3. What is this need and importance of Population Education in India? What 
efforts have been made to promote Population Education in the country? 


4. What is Population Education? State its objectives. 


5. What should be the content of Population Education? How can it be 
incorporated in the school curriculum? 


2 


Social Geography of the 
Composition of Indian Population 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of social geography is as vital for population education 
as the concept of the size of population, therefore, this chapter is 
devoted to discuss various aspects of social geography in relation 
to population education. 


MEANING AND NATURE OF SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Man is the central point of geographical study. The branch of 
geography which studies the social activities of man is called social 
geography. Thus “Social Geography, dealing with the organization 
and life of communities-types of settlement, population growth 
and distribution, land tenure etc.” 

Man is an active creature, so economic benefit is most 
important in whatever he does. The most comprehensive studies 
of social organization and group life from a territorial of Spatial 
view point have been made by human ecologist or those sociologist 
who specialized in study of social life in relationship to space or 
habitat. 

If we observe the human societies in the different areas on the 
surface of the earth and their customs, food, manners of life, natural 
and cultural aspects, we notice great variety. Only ecology should 
not be held responsible for the creation of these diversities. The 
ecology is the study of symbolic relationship and resulting spatial 
patterning of human beings and human institutions in the 
community. 
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On the other hand, the socio-economic activities and the 
cultural and technical development of the people living in a 
particular area affect social and human life to a great extent. Man 
adjusts himself to physical environment and changes they very 
shape of natural resources and makes the greatest use of them. 

There has been a recent trend of thought with many 
geographers against the influence of environmentalism on regional 
concept. Barrows saw the subject as a branch of ecology and tried 
to take into account of mutual relations between society and 
environment. 

The idea received more impetus from the work of prominent 
anthropologists like Kroeber and Odum. Kroeber very carefully 
described his approach to the culture areas of North America as 
ecological rather than environment. 

Odum, for example, defined regionalism as the study of the 
relationship of man to geographical areas. The recent works of 
Zobler have made a very useful distinction between two methods 
of regionalization, which no doubt has made an important point 
and received interest in the ecological approach to region. 

Although the relationship between environment and human 
activity in the ecological regionalization was assumed, it was never 
tested with tested knowledge, in the field, it is now extensive that 
this methods is clearly valuable, as the area correspondence of 
variables merely indicates a relationship but does not explain the 
nature of this relationship, 

Socio-economic regions cannot be Separated from one another 
off-hand because they have not grown as fully developed regions, 
every region to passed through evolutionary cycle which have 
rather gradually developed as a result of human activities, 

Thus, on the basis of socio-economic development, a region 
has to pass through the various stages of development,—youth, 
adult and old. In the young socio-economic system we can include 
nomads, cattle-grazers and fishermen. 

__ In youth social organization, such a marriage family and 
kinship, social status, magic and religious functions etc. are well 
established. In old stages causal contact with outsides has modified 
the material culture and is a superficial manner even influenced 
religious ideas but it has left intact the basis principles underlying 
the structure of primitive society. 
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Even the gradual transition from a nomadic to more or less 
settled life has not yet produced any revolutionary effects in the 
social sphere, although it is probable that in course of time primitive 
society will adapt itself to changing conditions. 

At present the social organization of the tribes and castes is 
still representative of those early types of human society found 
among races who have not yet emerged from the stage of hunting 
and collecting. But at present every society is in transition, 


ELEMENTS OF CASTE AND COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


India is generally known as the classic land of castes and creeds. 
Caste is said to be in the air, and even Muslims and Christians 
have not escaped from this system, There are approximately three 
thousand castes and tribes in India, and there are probably as many 
theories of caste origins as there are writers on the subject. 

The Rigveda often mentions the classes of population as 
Brahman, Khatriyas and Vasiyaz, but as Apte has argued. “The non- 
mention of the fourth or lowest class except in the Purusha Sukta 
does not prove it non-existence. If the earlier and later period of 
the Rigvedic age differed at all with respect to the development of 
these social classes, it was in the reorganization and consolidation 
of the fourth class which presumably received to its ultimate 
deterioration vast accretions in the intervening period, in the shape 
of the advance of the indigens woo were absorbed into the Aryan 
fold. 

The Sudras according to Apte existed in the Rigvedic Age 
though mention of it is found only once or at best twice, The 
inclusion of the natives of the country, variously know as Dasas or 
Dasyus, in Sudra class delegated the Sudras to an inferior status 
and their dilution of blood kept pace with the absorption of the 
idigenes. In the four-fold division is found in the Rigveda, it is 
probably as Apte has argued, that the caste system was not 
formulated in the Rig vedic Age. 

Social distinctions are doubtless noticed in the Vedic especially 
in those later origin, but they never, in any sense, amount to what 
now bears the specific and technical designation of caste. The Yajur 
Veda notices social distinctions as prevailing among the people, 
and in sacrificial rites Brahmans evidently occupy the most 
prominent and influential position. The Khatriyas too are 
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and worthy of great honour. In the Yajur Veda, Brahman is especially 
pointed out as a student and man of knowledge, and the chief 
divisions of native society are referred to as connected with their 
occupations, much in the same manner as they would be in other 
countries. 

The nobles and warriors represent power, and so are Khatriyas. 
The Vaisyas till the soil. The Sudras are a servile, aboriginal, or 
separate race. These distinction evidently exist in the later Vedas 
yet there is no case. These classes behind together more or less, 
greater respect is paid so one than to another, one is higher socially 
than another, but there is some amount of remain between them 
nevertheless. In the Athervan, or latest of the Vedas, a change is 
somewhat apparent. The Brahman is not merely dominating priest, 
but exercises authority over princes and other persons. 

In the ages succeeding these of the Vedas, the distinctions, of 
which the bare outlines only were visible previously, gradually 
became more and more marked. The self-asserting Brahman 
assumes the position of the spiritual head and guide of the rest of 
the community. This is noticeable in Upanishadas and Puranas. 

The Brahman comes to be an associated with the Gods, and in 
a certain sense divine. He claims a personal purity not allowed to 
others; but, it should be borne in mind, that this is only in 
connection with his ceremonial and sacrificial duties; and not in 
regard to his social position relation to other classes of people. 
That the Brahmans did not gain ultimate ascendance till after long 
and violent conflicts with the Khatriyas and others in association 
with them, is abundantly proved by the allusions to, and records 
of such struggles in some of the early Sanskrit writings. 

The great epic of the Ramayana, although devoted to the 
exploits of Rama and his wife Sita, glorifies the Brahmans, and 
represent their power as much superior to that of the Khatriyas 
referring expressly to the destruction of the later ina previous age 
of Purushrama, the son of Jamadagni, because of their opposition 
to the former. 

Indeeded one object which Valmiki, the celebrated author of 
Ramayana, had in view, seems, to have been to show that the four 
castes were in existence, if not really established in the days of 
Rama, the King of Ayodhya. 

The other famous epic, the Mahabharat exhibits clearly some 
features of the struggle between them. In one place a long dialogue 
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between two worriors, Bhisma and Yudhistra, is recorded, the 
purport simply being that the Brahman is super-eminent and the 
Khatriya is subordinate to him, and should rule by his counsel. 

Now, although caste had by the time of Manu assumed many 
of the functions and preorgative which is displays at the present 
day, yet it was not so stringe as it afterwards became. Nevertheless, 
it is abundantly plain from his code that the life of the Hindu had 
already become a burden, by reason of the numberless caste rules 
by which his life was regulated. 

Every event pertaining to himself and his family, in their 
mutual relations, in their intercourse with the members of their 
own caste, and in relation to other castes was controlled with 
extraordinary punctiliousness so that they became abject slaves to 
a thousand ceremonial formalities intrinsically trivial and puerile. 
This was especially true of the Brahmans, who were, however, 
reconciled to the burden by the enormous power which this system 
of caste conferred upon them. To all other Hindus caste was 
intolerable. Eventually came the great revolt against caste, under 
the guidance of Sakya Muni, or Buddha, and his disciples, a revolt 
which became very largely successful over a considerable portion 
of India. 

Throughout the whole of the Buddhist period in India, of a 
thousand years and upwards strong opposition was cherished by 
the Buddhist against caste. During the dominancy of their religion, 
which lasted perhaps six or seven hundred year, caste was 
necessarily in a very depressed state, and the people generally 
enjoyed a condition of social freedom, which they had not enjoyed 
since the earliest ages of Hinduism, and of which they have known 
nothing whatever in the long centuries subsequent to the downfall 
of the Buddhist religion. 

India is a melting-spot of races. Invasion after invasion has 
shattered the isolation of racial groups and disparity in the sex 
proportion, natural to invading peoples, has no doubt led to inter- 
mixture with the indigenous, but the fact that the institution of 
hypergamy is an ancient practice in India shows the anxiety of the 
various racial groups to preserve their blood uncontaminated or 
excessively diluted. 

There may not be much racial difference between the higher 
castes as such, there may not be great variation of physical features 
in groups occupying a particular geographical region or parts of 
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it, but some racial difference between ‘high’ and ‘low’ social group 
does exist and is apparent to one who knows the country and its 
people, The caste system is still a well balance social organization 
in India, 


Caste in Relation to Social Matters 


So far caste restriction have simply been regarded in their relation 
to marriage, but this is merely one portion of the subject of social 

of India which is inextricable concerned with other 
matters. One of the most important of these in the question of food 
and drink. Pakka food is food which has been prepared with ghee 
and kachcha food that prepared without ghee. Spoaking generally 
a member of any caste can only eat kachcha food prepared by a 
member of the same endogenous sub-division or sub-caste, as that 
of which he belongs, but he can take water or pakka food touched 
by a member of any sub-caste of his own caste. 

Most castes will take kachcha food prepared by Brahmins, and 
many castes can take pakka food or water which has been touched 
abaini In afeeri case, however, a distinction is often 

to of contact involved for example, a 
Brahman would eat pakka food prepared by a Halwai, isish it 
had been touched or carried by a man of lower caste, but would 
refuse it if the latter had prepared the food and similarly he would 
drink water carried in a lotah or jar or jag by a low caste man, if the 
jar or lotah belonged to the Brahman, but would refuse to drink 
from the low caste man’s lotah. 

Another matter of importance is the nature of a man’s 

Some trades are considered degrading. Such as tanning 
and weaving, and there are degrees of respectability in these for 
example, the Mochi will only work in leather while the Chamar 
work in rawhides, the Julah makes certain more valuable kinds of 
cloth than the Kori who weaves only coarse cloth. 

‘Two other matters relating to marriage must also be mentioned 
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in villages conjugal life does not commence till after an interval of 
one, three, five or even seven years when the gauna or bidah or 
rukshat or hagrat or Duragaman ceremony takes place. 


The Scheme of Social Precedence 


Sudras. While the social position of a caste theoretically 

in the first place on its hereditary position in the four-fold social 
system which has religious foundation, there can be no doubt that 
such factors as wealth position and learning can operate to raise 
the position of a caste or of individuals that is to that social 
advantages may in time out weight religious hereditary 
drawbacks which theoretically are insuperable to advance. It has 
been pointed out at the same social group holds different position 
in different parts of the country. 


Indian Society in Transformation 


As long as a man does not make public boast of it, he may eat 
and drink what he likes in his own house. The orthodox high caste 
Hindu in these estates is not supposed to eat kachcha food without 
stripping to his loin cloth, unless he wears only Janau or a sacred 
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are many members of the social conference, the chief efforts in the 
directions are being made by the Arya Samaj and by the various 
caste societies or Sabhas that have sprung up in the last few years, 
chief among which are those of the Rajputs, the Vaishyas the 
Kayasthas, Jains, the Kurmis and others. 

Although numerical results are not yet very striking the future 
is more hopeful. The Arya Samaj, as already noted, inclines the 
relaxing of restrictions against the inter-marriage of persons of 
different castes. 


MOHAMMADAN 


Mohammadans are exotic social types of India of these one of the 
most important is the tendency of form endogamous groups, which 
is, as might be expected chiefly marked in the case of persons who 
have not lost the tradition of Hindu origin. Mohammadan Rajputs 
for example, who are also known as Malkana, Lalkhami, and even 
Pathan, are strictly endogamous, and have even preserved in some 
states of India the rules of exogamy practised by Hindu Rajputs. 

The formation of groups based on common occupation, is also 
anoticeable feature which has been shown to be equally prominent 
amongst Hindus. There is also a tendency for men of low social 
Position to change their caste, an earlier matter that amongst the 
Hindu, though it is not unknown to them. 

This tendency is illustrated by the old prover it may forms, 
one of which runs, Awwalan Naddaf buden baduhu goshta Om Shaikh; 
ghalla clau arzan snaved, ismal saiyad mushuyam”, or was a Naddaf 
(cotton carden) and afterwards became a Shaikh; since price are 
high, this year I am becoming a Saiyad, this is called socially as 
horizontal uplift of man. 

Inspite of the resemblances to the Hindu system it would be 
impossible to draw up a scheme of precedence on the lines of that 
prepared for Hindu. Four social types are considered to be 
distinctly higher one to each others while Mohammadan converts 
from the higher castes of Hindus, such as Tagas-Rajputs and Jats, 
are thought well of, and these from the lower castes, such as Rangrez 


Mohammadan sweepers are looked down on. 
The great bulk are not distinguished from each other and a 
man’s social position depends not so much on his birth as on his 
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actual occupation and his material wealth. The distinction amongst 
Hindu castes based on the freedom of taking pakka food or water, 
or smoking from the same huqqa do not exist, except perhaps that 
no respectable Mohammadan would take food or water from or 
smoke the huqqa of a sweeper. 

The Saiyad and the Shaikh are considered the best of all 
Mohammadans, because theoretically they are of Arab blood, and 
the Saiyad is placed first because he is supposed to represent the 
family of the Prophet. There is little distinction made in the social 
position, of Pathans and Mughals as far as their origin goes, and 
much more depends on the family or actual position of an 
individual. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN VILLAGES 


As is the case throughout rural India social conditions in villages 
are similar truer to nature and more genial than in towns. Blache 
truly that the village is the expression of a type of community larger 
than family or clan. The village community forms a self contained 
and self sufficient unit, swayed by common feelings of fraternity, 
and the economic forces act and react mutually upon the members 
sorming, as it were, a large family.” A village is a distinct, separate 
organism, with its own individual life and a personality which 
forms part of the landscape.” 

Our villages are interlinked with each other by economic ties. 
A large part of our population has lived upon the independence 
of such connected villages, which form social groups among 
themselves. Sir Charles Metcalfe in his Minute of 1830, has truly 
represented its character till then in the following past age. “The 
village communities are little republics having nearly everything 
they want within themselves; and almost independent of foreign 
relation. They seem to last where nothing else lasts;! Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s village communities of 1830, “each one forming a 
separate little state in itself had lost their independent organization 
by the beginning of the present century. Almost a century later, the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India observed the same tenacity 
and pointed out that, “the main characteristics of village life are, 
still those of centuries anterior to British rule. Each village ten 
to be self-contained. 
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The Decentralization Commission in 1909 reported: “The Indian 
villages formerly possessed a large degree of local autonomy... 
this local autonomy has now disappeared owing to the 
establishment of local civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organization, and the operation of the individual 
rayatwari system which is extending even in Northern India.” 

Caste is common bond is particularly noticeable in rural India. 
The Laddakhi Buddhist, too, recognizes no caste. The bonds of 
union among the villagers in the state are therefore closer than 
usual. It is only in certain parts of India that functional groups, in 
the real sense of the term, exist in any considerable numbers. 
Elsewhere almost every man (he is a cultivator of course) has his 
own carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, tailor, and even sweeper. 

There is, therefore, nothing to choose between man and man, 
and all live on terms of perfect equality, moreover, the law of 
mutual adjustments is specially rigid in village India. What 
Richtofen said about the Chinese villages is true to the Indian 
villages as well. “They are groups of families, united by common 
descent or atleast having rites in common; who cleave to one 
another because of the necessity for cooperating in the cultivation 
of the same crops.” 

Thus village is not only united and solid in physical appearance 
but also and that is more important, in the internal make up of its 
habitants. 

The smaller towns differ but slightly from villages in their 
social life, but in the larger ones an aloofness in transactions 
between class and class, absence of sympathy and the 
independence life led by the various families constitution the 
population are distinct features of social economy. The rural village 
is principally a place of residence and not primarily business centre. 

Villages were formed as man took to a settled agricultural life 
and side by side carried on rearing of cattle. Every village besides 
human dwellings has tracts of cultivable land, pasture land and 
uncultivable waste. India being predominantly an agricultural 
country, and over whelming proportion of its population lives in 
villages. The agriculture operations are carried on both by the men 
and women. 

Agriculture in most villages of India is a subsistence type, and 
it is a pity to note that though the major portion of population is 
engaged in agriculture, even the subsistence needs are hardly 
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fulfilled. This is partly due to the low yield per hectare and partly 
to the insufficient and orthodox methods adopted in agricultural 
operation. 

The deficiency instead food grains through agriculture has 
turned the people to seek employment elsewhere and a huge 
number of people are serving in various departments of country. 
Since cultivation is the mainstay of the village economy every effort 
was made to bring under cultivation the maximum extent of land, 
subject of resources, to the need of producing more and the 
availability of resources, to exploit the land. In the earlier stages, 
when land was plentiful in comparison to demand, dwellings 
could be constructed on cultivable land. 

But with the passage of time population increased resulting 
in greater pressure of land and hence village sites were located on 
cultivable land only when unculturable land was not available. 


The Structure of Rural Society 


The Indian sub-continent from the dim past was the home of many 
stocks of races and peoples who had come in ever increasing 
number to settle here. Throughout the ancient period this 
movement of peoples presented a changing panorama—a variety 
of human groups shaping their destiny in their respective spheres, 
in a number of characteristic ways. Everywhere in India there was 
the evidence of man or groups of men who were inscribing 
themselves on the soil and adjusting themselves according to 
ecological conditions. 

We see that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in 
strata which are based upon differences of social or political 
importance, or of occupation. Each society expects menand women 
to behave differently; what men do is one things: what women do 
is another. In rural society, there is a sharp line between men’s 
works and women’s work and in the respective attitudes of the 
sexes towards their work. 

In rural society of India, women do work which elsewhere is 
frequently the task of men. Men till the fields and gardens, plant 
and reap, cut and haul firewood. Women’s work is indoor. They 
care for the household, grind the grain, cook and tend their children. 

The most important means of laking out livelihood to the 
people is agriculture, because the other natural resources, have 
not yet been exploited fully and property. The entire population 
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may convently be classed as a agriculturists. Bothmen and women 
participated in agricultural operations. 

The whole social structure of rural society is based on non- 
violence and fellow-feeling. The Gram Panchayats or Gaon Sabha 
administered the village affairs either on own responsibility or as 
an adjunct to the village headman or its Patel or Pradhan or Sarpanch. 
Among rural India the Panchayat is very powerful and recourse to 
the ordinary courts of law for the settlement of disputes is greatly 
depreciated. 

Sir Henry Maine points out that the Indian “village community 
was a living and dead institution and the Indian and the ancient 
European systems of village communities were, in all essential 
particulars, identical.” An ancient village has been described as a 
little republic, for each village was within its own limits 
autonomous and self-sufficient in all its economic necessities and 
functions, governing its independent life. 

The Marxian leader and the author of Das Capital—Marx also 
observed the free organic life of the rural society of India. According 
to him, “The small and extremely ancient Indian communities 
which still exist to some extent, are based upon the communal 
ownership of the land, upon a direct linking up of manual 
agriculture and handicraft and upon a fixed form of the division 
of labour which is adopted as a cut and dried scheme whenever 
new communities are founded. 

They constitute self-sufficient productive entities, the area of 
land upon which production is carried on ranging from a hundred 
to several thousand acres. The greater part of the produced for the 
satisfaction of the immediate needs of the community. In different 
regions of India we find different form of such communities. 

In the simplest form, the land is commonly tilled and its 
produce is divided among the members of the community... The 
simplicity the productive organism in these self-sufficient 
communities... The structure of the economic elements of the 
society remains unaffected by the storming the political weather.” 

The village community has remained the basic unit of stability 
and strength, as Sir Charles Metcalfe remarks, “They seem to last 
within themselves where nothing else lasts. Dynasty tumbles: 
revolution succeeds revolution; Hindu, Pathan, Mughal, Maratha, 


Sikh, English are all masters in turn; but the village community 
remain the same. 
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In times of trouble they are and fortify themselves; an hostile 
army passes through the country; the village communities collect 
their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. 
If a country remain for a series of years the scene of continued 
village and massacre, SO that the villages cannot be inhabited, the 
scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of 
peaceable possession revives. 

A generation, may pass away but the succeeding generation 
will return. The sons will take the places of their fathers, the same 
site for the village, the same position for the houses’, the same lands 
will be occupied by the descendants of those who were driven out 
when the village was depopulated, and it is not a trifling matter 
that will drive them out, for they will often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength 
sufficient to resist village and oppression with success... I therefore, 
wish that the village constitution may never be disturbed and dread 
everything that has a tendency to break them up.” 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE GOVERNMENT 


The body which rules the caste is known as Panchayat or the five 
men court based on ancient Indian “little Republic”. This ancient 
Indian principal is a democratic set up or rural society all over 
India. The head of this is known as Sarpanch, which is elected by 
Villagers, and each village head is known as Pradhan, Chaudhari or 
Mukhiya and government gift is called Pradhanchari or Malgujari is 
either hereditary or elected for life. 

He is known by various names which vary rather with locality 
than with caste: Chaudhari is the most common title. 

Panchayats not only deal with social or religious matter, but it 
appears that matters which would normally come before a law 
courts, are usually discussed in village Panchayat before the courts 
are moved, and frequently finally decided there. Village Panchayat 
was the ancient Indian social organization. 

The type of cases which are tried by a Panchayat are breaches 
of the social custom of the caste, branches of morality, if they 
infringe caste rules, certain religious offences, domestic disputes, 
breaches of marriage, or neglect to send a wife to her husband 
when of age, less usually minor cases that could have come under 
the law of the land, whether civil or criminal, such as assents or 
debt, and not infrequently cases involving a trade dispute. 
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The above details lead us to conclude that the concept of Indian 
social geography divided the population in higher and lower social 
groups which were primarily four innumber but practically much 
more. This concept also demarcated areas of work and economic 
activities and created socio-economic, socio-political, socio-cultural 
and socio-religious divisions which kept a large proportion of our 
population away from the avenues of education and knowledge. 
Though at present things have much changed. Yet there is much 
more needed to be done because socio-economic and socio- 
psychological division of the population on the basis of community, 
caste and cultural hampers the economic and intellectual growth 
of the people and the nation, hence, there is a great need to develop 
proper methods and procedures for population study and 
population education. 

The above facts highlight the need to consider all the aspects 
of social geography for proper upliftment of the entire population 
and ensuring benefits of our present day development to each and 
every person so that they are able to understand their duties and 
responsibilities for the good of the nation. All this can be done 
through population education and education of all the people for 
which as socialistic republic, We feel duty bound. We are discussing 
various aspects of need in this book for better policies and needed 
actions on our part. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the concept of social geography and its impact on the social 
organization of castes and tribes in India. 

2. Discuss various elements of caste and community in India and impact of 
this concept on the socio-economic and socio-educational life of the people. 


3. Write a short note on the social life in Indian Villages and its impact on 
population growth. 


3 


Socio-Economic Set-up of Major 
Tribal Populations in India 


Understanding of tribal population for population education and 
education for the tribals is a must. Hereunder, we write some basic 
facts concerning tribal population, their social structure, their living 
and the need for their social and educational upliftment. 

The term tribal is usually applied to the aboriginal population 
of India not a derogatory sense but as an indication of their being 
the earliest among the present inhabits of this country. Not all of 
them are in the same stage of culture and civilization or speak the 
same language or are not racially homogeneous. They differ in 
these respects in a very marked manner. 


Meaning of Tribe 


The various authorities have described the tribal population by 
giving different names. They have been described by Risley as 
“Aboriginals.” Dr. Hutton calls them “Primitive Tribes” Sir Baines 
refers them “Hill Tribes”. According to shoobert they are the 
“Aborigines”, still dwelling in primitive stage of civilization. 


Ecological Aspects 


The Adivasis of India are as old as the hills, they are very simple, 
living in the midst of the vast wild and magnificent forests. Where 
the Adivasis or tribal people reside, the regions are still inaccessible, 
and totally isolated from the civilized human society. Undoubtedly, 
they are nurtured by the hardly mother. Nature making them 
strong and stout, but side by side they have to suffer a lot of trouble 
and material loss. 
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The isolation and their acute dependence upon their physical 
environment have shaped and moulded them into orthodox 
fatalistic practices and staunch believers in some unknown 
mysterious divine power, which alone guards them and leads to 
wherever it chooses. A slight glimpse of that divine power becomes 
reflected in the social customs of nearly all the life of aboriginal 
tribes. 


Occupational Structure 


The Adivasis of India are the most backward, even at present their 
existence depends to a large extent upon hunting of wild beast, 
and the gathering of wild fruits and berries. Dr. Hutton 
distinguished these tribes to three occupation groups, which is 
given in modified form as below: 


Table 3.1: Occupational Groups of Indian Tribes 


Where Hunting and Shifting Settled agriculturists who 
Founds collecting stage cultivation keep poultry, cattle, know 
lumbering weaving and spinning, 
manufacturing knitting and terrace farming 
UP. Raji Korwa, Saheria Tharu, Bokhasa, Kol, 
Bhumija Khasis 
Bihar Kharia Korwa, Asur Munda, Ho, Oraon 
Birhor Santhals 
Bengal Kuki Garo Polia Santhals 
Assam Kuki Nagas, Khasis, Khasi, Manipuri 
(Federal) Konyak Mezos Garo 
Nagas 
M.P. Hill Maria Muria, Dandami Parja, Bhatua 
Gonds 
Tamil Nadu Koya, Reddi, Rhonds, Badga, Kota, Irula Parja 
and Andhra Yan Kadar Kurumba Gonds 
Pradesh Hill Pantaram Saora Mudavan 
Orissa Juang Saora Bhil, Gonds 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TRIBES 


Broadly speaking, they may by divided into three groups according 
to their geographical distribution, namely: 
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1: Tribes of North-Eastern Region: The tribes living in the 
northern and north-eastern zone in the mountain valleys 
and eastern frontiers of India, such as Nagas, Garos, Kuki, 
Singphos, Mizos, Lushais, Khasis, Marans, Dalphas, 
Mikirs, ete. 

2. Tribes of Central Belt of India: There is a second group which 
occupies the central belt of the older hills and plateau along 
the dividing lines between the Peninsular India and the 
Indo-Ganga Plain. Santhal, Juang, Kondh Koaru Maria, 
Kharwa, Saora, Bhumij, etc. are important tribes. 

3. Tribes of South and Western India: There are tribes scattered 
over the extreme corners of south western India, in the 
hills and the covering lines of the Ghats, Bhils, Maria, 
Gonds, Chenchu, Beda, Toda, Kadar, Urali, Bagada, Kota 
are important tribes of the region. 


These groupsare distinguished from one another in language, 
culture and physical characters although within each group there 
are affinities in these respect to a large measure. 


Tribes of North Eastern India 


India’s North-Eastern region is the home of several starta of tribal 
population largely of Indo-Mongoloid Origin. Like the tribes in 
other parts of India, they are an economically backward people. 
In physical features, according to Dr. Hutton the tribes of N.E. 
India show some resemblance to the Australoids. 

On the whole, according to Risley the “Dravidian 
characteristics predominated among them over Monogloid.” 
Colonel Waddell, in a paper on the Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
denies the Dravidian origin and describes them as “distinctly 
monogoloid though somewhat heterogeneous.” 

The principal tribes of North Eastern India are: Naga, Abors, 
Garos, Daelphas, Lushais, Khasis, Mikirs etc. 


Naga Tribes 

Nagas are now generally a peaceful people and take pride in being 
citizens of the republic of India. They lead a well organized 
community life, full of spontaneous deity and rural basis. Though 
they have no law, ensuring social security. There is no orphan 


without support, no old men or women without food among them. 
The whole community looks after the needy. 
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There are over 20 groups among them. The Nagas of North 
Eastern India can be divided into three sub-group known as 
Western, Central and Eastern sub-groups. 

They are of mixed origin, varying cultures and very different 
physiques, colour and appearance, but all have enough in common 
to distinguish them from other tribes. There are some marked 
differences between the northern and southern Nagas. Southern 
Nagas are smaller in statue and darker in complexion, Northern 
Nagas have some resemblance to the Chinese. But all of them have 
a symmetry of form and are known for their muscular strength. 

Every sort of political organization from the autocracy of the 
Konyak chiefs and the gerontocracy of the Ao tribe to the purest 
democracy of the Angami tribe is to be found among them. 

They are an Indo-Mongoloid people, numbering between 
7,00,000 and 8,00,000 living mostly in Nagaland, but there is a 
sizeable minority in Manipur state (155,000) and the Tirup Division 
of the North Eastern Arunachal (60,000). 

The languages, belonging to the Tibeto-Burman family, are 
diverse, nearly every village having its own dialect. They all used 
Roman script which facilitates the growth of English literacy. About 
10 per cent of them speak English. Pidgin Assamese is the means 
of communication between different tribes. 

Formerly, a Naga did not look upon education as something 
which would make him more fitted for his ordinary life. He 
regarded its something which would fit him for a very different 
life, a white-colour job, described as “setting and eating job.” But 
the time has changed and they have seriously taken to education. 
In 1961 there were about 19 per cent of the total population, in 
schools and colleges. Now this number is 36 per cent. 

When the British first contacted them in the beginning of 19th 
century, they found them “blood thirsty Savages with passion for 
head hunting.” It had been stopped fifty years ago. The early 
British impression stemmed from their imperfect knowledge of 
Naga manners and customs. 

This impression continued due to indifference on the 
government side and sudden isolation on the Naga side. All Nagas 
were never “blood thirsty savages.” There were one or two tribes, 
living deep in the jungle, who were at the lowest ladder of 
civilization and who could be so, but the majority of the tribes live 
at peace with their neighbours. 
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Agriculture 


Nagas are mainly agriculturist. The Naga tribes of North eastern 
India practice shifting agriculture. The chief crops grown are 
paddy, maize, beans, yams, red and white pumpkins and cotton. 
The poppy is also cultivated chiefly in the vicinity of the villages 
and in between the house sites within securely fenced in areas. 
Amongst some of the clans precedence is given to the headman’s 
fields, which are sown and reaped first. 

Some clans cut all the fields in one place others split into 
groups and yet others clear lands were they please. In congested 
areas families have recognized fields which they work in rotation. 
The limits of these areas bounded by natural features, such as minor 
water-courses-subsidiary ridges, rocks, etc. Disputes overlands are 
settled by the headman and village elders, according to the customs 
of settled by the clans concerned. 

Many of them work in tea gardens and other places. They carry 
cotton to neighbouring markets in the plains, which they exchange 
for, fowls, dried fish, tobacco and clothes. They do not take milk. 
They rear dogs for hunting and catch of animals. Some tribes 
among them, particularly Konyak Nagas, are opium addicts. 


Industries 


They are highly skilled in cottage handicrafts. Naga weaving and 
wood-carving are famous. The Naga scarf which is a thing of 
beauty and durability finds a ready market in Shillong, Guwahati, 
Calcutta and North Indian cities. 

Beautiful wood-carving is to be found on the houses of the 
wealthy chiefs, over the central area the forging of dahs is well 
known industry, Spear heads and shafts are made at all villages 
where there is a blacksmith. 

The brass ornaments referred to elsewhere, are manufactured 
at Hkamal a distant Naga village west of the Namphpuk river. 
The chief trade is with the low lying Shan and Kachin villages, 
where dahs, fishing nets, Indian corn wrapping (kawpa lap) used in 
the manufacture of cigars, are brought down by the Naga tribes 
from distant villages, to be bartered for salt, ready cash, or other 
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commodities. Among themselves the Nagas chiefly trade in paddy 
which is exchanged for ornaments and beads. 


Hunting and Fishing 


Hunting and fishing are the main occupation of the tribes. A curious 
fact is that they do not use the bow but the universal weapon of a 
Naga is the javeline and tomhawk. On the weapons of the Nagas, 
vividly expressed by Dr. Hutton in his book—The Lhota Nagas—as 
well as serve our own purpose, because this region is 
acknowledged by this distinguished traveller and eminent 
anthropologist. 

Dr. Hutton’s description is so brief that it can be given in full 
in his own words—“While the cross bow is the weapon of the 
Singphos and has been adopted from them apparently by the Naga 
tribe of the North-East. It is not in general use amongst the Naga 
tribes. The simply bow is also not the natural weapon of a Naga, 
while the Kukkis, before they acquired guns, relied, like the Khasis, 
principally on the bow the Naga rarely uses it. 

The weapon was known to the Semas and is still employed by 
the children as a toy, and the Angamis have learnt the use of the 
pellet-bow, possibly from the kukkis, and use it for killing small 
birds, but as a serious weapon the bow is not used by either tribe, 
and though the semas believe that their ancestors used it, the 
Angamis appear never to have done so, a fact which is interesting 
in view of the apparent absence or scarcity of the bow in Borne, 
Sumatra and Celebes.” 

Many and varied are the traps set by the tribesmen, and so 
skilful are they in this art, that even such animals as the serow 
sambhur, barking deer and pig are taken in the traps. Once the 
animals have been noosed they are speared or shot on the spot. 

Smaller animals and birds are generally spared in the vicinity 
of the hill cultivations during hours of idleness, and such traps 
may be seen near the paths and fences of the fields. 

The usual form of fish trap used is to erect a weir across a 
stream, with openings in two or more places at the entrance to 
which are placed funnel shaped bamboo tubes. Fish swimming 
down stream enter these tribes, which being too narrow for them 
to turn they must remain there until removed by fishermen. 

At one end of the weir may also be erected a shout of bamboo 
and, came, down which the fish swim into shallow water, where 
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they are easily taken by the waiting fishermen. Hand drag nets are 
also used in most of the larger stream. The fish taken in a weir are 
generally shared amongst those who have helped to build it. 

Amongst one clan it is said that the catch is always shared 
with other members of the clan, who for various causes have been 
prevented from accompanying the members of the fishing 
excursion. 

Hunting and fishing are permissible within the village bounds, 
but these right as a rule do not extend to an adjoining clan’s lands, 
where permission must first be obtained and the spoils of the chase 
shared with the neighbouring tribesmen. 


Economy 


The Naga economy is mainly dominated by bamboo, which is 
utilized in the construction of houses, etc. Even the cooking utensils 
are made of bamboos. The chief means of their livelihood are 
hunting, fishing, honey gathering, basket making and agriculture. 
The tribes of north eastern India have long been accustomed to 
the system of shifting cultivation, Land in the N.E. India consists 
generally of poor, rocky, and barren soils on which in most cases 
only coarse cereals, pulses and rice are cultivated. The staple food 
is the rice and the flesh of wild animals. 

The Nagas eat, besides rice and flesh, also maize, potatoes, 
radishes and beans. The meat is eaten after roasting it over the 
fire. The rice is cooked in a hollow bamboo pipe which is plastered 
on the outer side by clay. The hollow bamboo pipes are also used 
as vessels for keeping of drinking water. 

In addition to rice large quantities of fibre of the best quantity 
are grown, chiefly by Angami Nagas etc. The bamboo are woven 
into mats and baskets by the Nagas. Therefore, bamboo culture is 
very common. They smoke bamboo pipes. 

The Naga village is perched on the peak of a hill from where 
they can perceive and guard against danger. Their traditional 
dwelling consist of extensive thatched houses from thirty to fifty 
feet in length, rating on posts but almost on the ground. The whole 
things is constructed in a solid and compact manner. 

At first look, it may appear on pleasant huddle of huts, but as 
you enter if you are amazed at the consummate planning in its lay 
out. The highest point in the village the community open space, 
dominating all approaches. 
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The morung or the communal dormitory for bachelors, in which 
they learn to be useful citizens, in the only public building. The 
village has usually, the morung is at the top of steep slopes with a 
platform projecting over the Khud (gorge). 

Like people in the plain, they may be said to have been 
generally benefited by their contact with European culture. Its 
greatest gift has been the rapid spread of education among them. 
But it has also brought in with it quite a few evils. 

For instance, they used to drink rice beer, but western contact 
has brought in distilled liquor with all its attendant vices. The 
labourer in tea gardens and railways, working away from the 
village, has no wife with him to brew his beer and he buys spirit 
instead. Later, he comes to regard it as a necessity which has its 
baneful effects on his health and morality. 

Another evil is the rapid spread of western dress. Since the 
poor Naga cannot afford the change he ought to have in the damp 
heat in eastern India, is encourage dirt. It spreads disease too many 
ways. It becomes more liable to chills since they do not change the 
west clothes. 

Mr. J.P. Mills, the then Census commissioner for Assam in 1931 
says, “From the artistic point of view it is specially bad to substitute 
soiled poor quality western clothes, or more often, a caricature of 
them, for the exceedingly colourful Nagadress. It is and aesthetic 
crime.” 


Dance and Music 


Music and dancing are highly developed among southern tribes, 
but they popular everywhere. Great fasts of merit of sacrificial 
community feasts are mostly on the occasion when they dance 
and sing. Only men of means with acts of bravery or public service 
to their credit are permitted to give the feast of merit. 

Young people are naturally prominent in these festivities. They 
put on their best clothes and ornaments, beads on the neck, ivory 
armlets on arms and cotton wool in the ear and dance and play in 
gay abandon. Sometimes the performance continues through-out 
the night. 

Behind the back of village elders, exchange of amorous side- 
long glances between boys and girls is not infrequent. The elders 
goon drinking and gossiping, looking upon these youthful flirtings 
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with an indulgent eye. Many marriages are decided on these 
occasions. With the spread of Christianity some of those customs 
are disappearing. Nagaland is a Christian majority state. 


THE KHASIS AND GAROS OF MEGHALAYA 


Habitat 


The Khasis of Meghalaya, as also the Jaintians and Garos, live ina 
society governed by the principals of mother right. Mother right 
is a form of social organization in which the rights of a person is 
relation to other members of the community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by his relationship traced through the 
mother. 

They occupy a most charming country, enjoying a beautiful 
climate and a most fertile soil, well cultivated, drained and 
manured the hill sides being covered with a succession of terraces 
of rice, with numerous villages in every direction, some of them 
so large that they might justly be called towns. 


Economy 


The tribes of Meghalaya cultivate the hill sides and terrace 
cultivation is the rule but it is done only in the flat valleys. The 
bottoms of valleys are divided into little compartments by means 
of fairly high banks corresponding to the Assamese alis and the 
water is let in at well into these compartments by means of skillfully 
contrived irrigation channels, sometimes a kilometer or more in 
length. 

The rice they grow to make their liquor is very often planted 
below the village, and needs constant attention all through its 
existence. But their chief crop is orange cultivation. The hill slopes 
for kilometers are covered with the orange blossoms in December 
and February. Recently the potato which is the main source of 
income has been introduced into the Khasti land. 


Social Customs 


The Khasis, Jaintias and Garos have a matrilineal descent. Achild 
belongs to the social group of his or her mother. Kinship is traced 
through the mother and not through the father. A women does not 
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change her name after marriage and the children take the name of 
the mother and not of the father. 

The mode of residence after marriage is matri-local among 
Khasis. The husband lives with his wife people. The youngest 
daughter ka khadduh, inherits the family property. 

It is incumbent upon her and her husband to stay with parents. 
The other daughters, however, set up their own households soon 
after marriage. Among the Jaintias the resident pattern is duo-local 
the wife stays at her mothers house and the husband at his mother’s. 

The husband however visits the wife at night. With the spread 
of Christianity and education, there is a trend towards matri-local 
residence. The children always stay with the mother. 


Inheritance 


Khasis inheritance is also matrilineal. The youngest daughter ka 
khadduh, inherits the ancestral property. The other sisters get a 
smaller share. Divorce is easy and allowed even by mutual consent. 
It is the husband who leaves the matrimonial home. In fact he has 
to leave everything including the house which he had built and 
children. Really he has nothing left to him except his body. 

Khasis religion also reveals matriarchal characteristics. The 
various spirits and demons are female. The ancestress of the Khasis 
ka Meika Nong Hakum generally known as the Khasis, Eve, is their 
prominent mythological figure. 


THE GAROS 


Physical Environment 


The Garo Hills are densery wooded, but owing to the Garo method 
of cultivation, real forests and trees have almost disappeared except 
in deep valleys and where government has established reserve. 
With the exception of sal trees, the country is covered with trees of 
smaller size and bamboo, save where paths of land have been 
cleared for cultivation. 


Physical Features 


Physically, Garos are not every dark, though they are considerably 
more than their neighbour, the Khasis, and they possesses the 
Mongolian type of feature in a more marked degree. The women 
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are not beautiful, especially when they pass middle age, but when 
young, they are buxom and healthy in appearance and their good- 
natured, smiling faces are far from unattractive. 

Economy: The Garo is essentially an agriculturist. Cultivating 
the soil is with him the beginning and the end of his life’s work 
and the occupation to which he devotes all the energy he possesses. 
A Garo’s methods of cultivating his field are primitive, but the 
soil is rich. He does not demand too much from it, and he therefore 
usually obtains excellent results. All the crops are sown in April 
and May, as soon as the first showers have fallen. 

In the first year, it is the custom to saw a number of crops in 
the same fields. They are gathered as they ripen, millet being the 
first to come to maturity in July, rice in the August and lastly, cotton 
in November and December. The Jhum lands are kept under 
cultivation for two years. In the second year the only, crop grown 
is rice, after which the land is abandoned and allowed to lie fallow 
for at least five to seven years. 

Household utensils and implements are very simple. They 
consist of cooking pots, larger vessels for brewing liquor, and the 
pestle and mortar with which paddy is husked or ice cleaned for 
eating. 

For winnowing the rice after pounding, they possess a few 
flat trays of bamboo-work, and of the same material they make 
such other articles as sieves, spoons and drinking vessels, while 
plantain leaves serve for plates. 

The big pot in which liquor is brewed stands one metre high, 
and is a most important adjunct to the domestic economy. For use 
with it, a peculiar basket strainer called “janchi” is made, which is 
forced down into the fermented mass of rice and water. The liquor 
percolates into the clear space within the basket, from which it is 
ladled out with an empty gourd. 

This gourd has a long thin neck with a larger, rounded end. 
When a gourd is dry, a hole is cut in the rounded part while the 
other serves as a handle. For carrying water, the Garos depend 
entirely on gourds. They have anumber of these of various shapes 
and sizes, to each of which they give a particular name. 

Marriage and other social customs: Among the Garos the proposal 
for marriage always comes form the girl side. She indicates her 
choice to a male member in the family, who then pursues, the 
matter. Among some of the groups, it is customary to “capture” 
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the boy and bring him to the girl. In the first attempt the boy 
escapes, but he is captured again and is put in a room to spend a 
night with the girl. 

If he runs away again he is set free, but the girl's relatives are 
entitled to compensation if the boy and the girl have had marital 
intercourse during the night. It is believed that a boy must run 
away at least three times “to show his pride as a man.” This custom, 
it is believed, once before a court at the district headquarters of 
Garo Hills (Tura). 

Aman filled a petition claiming compensation from the father 
of a girl for the having given his daughter in marriage to another 
boy. His complaint was that he was chosen by the girl and captured 
but it being customary he fied away. There after no one came to 
fetch him and the girl married another boy. 

A Garo husband too, after marriages, leaves his native village 
and goes to settle down with his wife in her parents’ house or near 
it. If the wife happens to be the youngest daughter, and the sole 
inheritress, than the husband has tostay with her in his inlaws house. 

In the case of the other daughters, like the Khasis, they 
normally set up their own home father marriage. A very interesting 
feature of Garo matrilineal social structure is that after the death 
of his father-in-law, the inheritor son-in-law, who is called the 
Nokrom, also inherits his mother-in-law. 

He step into the shoes of his father-in-law and marries his 
widowed mother-in-law. This custom is however dying out owing 
to the impact of christianity and education. 

Property belongs to the female, the motherhood, and has 
always to be preserved within the motherhood. The daughter is 
the inheritress and is known as the nokna. 

Normally the youngest daughter is so appointed but this is 
not an absolute rule. The son does not inherit because he has to 
marry a girl from another clan and the children will belong to that 
clan. Thus his mother’s property would pass out of the motherhood 
by the second generation in favour of the other clan. 


THE MIZO TRIBES 
Habitat-Mizoram is the land of Mizo tribes. They are very gay 


people. At the same time they are much viril and responsive. 
Education was first introduced into their land in the last decade 
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of thenineteenth century by the Christian missionaries. The Mizos 
are today rightly proud of having a very high literary rate, nearly 
80 per cent one of the highest in India. 


Economy 


The entire population may conveniently be classed as 
agriculturists. Both men and women participate in agricultural 
operations. Particularly, the Mizo woman has to performs hard 
work. Her day start very early in the moving as she goes out to 
draw water in bamboo tubes from the nearby spring or stream. 
After this she has to set to work cleaning the rice for the day. 

When the rice is clean enough for use, she cooks the rice for 
breakfast. By the time the breakfast is ready, her husband is awake. 
After the meal, the real work of the day begins. About noon, there 
is a meal of rice and herbs. The work is resumed and continued till 
the evening, when the housewife has to make another journey to 
fetch water. 

As soon as it dark all the female members of the family gather 
round the hearth and do some of the cottage crafts, In winter days 
of Mizo women settle themselves in some of the operations 
connected with cloth-making. The menfolk prepare to pass days of 
Comparative enjoyment, sometimes lying in the sun and smoking. 


Social System 


In matrimonial matters the Mizos havea liberal attitude. The Mizo 
bridegroom or his party must the marriage price. On the marriage 
day, the bridegroom and the bride are married in the chapel by a 
Christian pastor. The parties make a solemn promise to accept each 
other as permanent partner in life. On the same day a feast is given 
to the neighbours and relatives by the parties. Divorce is permitted 
among the Mizos, and there isno bar on the re-marriage of widows. 

The Mizos still observe the kuts the agricultural festival. They 
have three peasts connected with the crops. The premost festival 
‘chap-char-kut' is held after the jhums are burnt, about time of the 
sowing of crops. Similarly farankut is primarily meant for 
adolescent people. The chai, the dance of the unmarried boys and 
girls, was previously dance in every festival, but this is being 
progressively discouraged after the spread of Christianity. 

The coming of Christianity at first were adversely affected all 
such festivals, for the missionaries condemned many good customs 
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They faced to odds in life in all possible and practical ways 
Yet a sense of mysterious and supernatural 


of the state which has a common boundary with Tibet and 
They settle in villages at a distance of 16 to 24 kilometers 
shat and practice the shifting or jum method of cultivations, 


cm etree ele ngs pen 
Bericten, wild also taken by them in 
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bartered for cereal grains or other vegetables Al marriages it is 
given as bride price. 

Rice is the stable food in the lower regions of hills and grains 
auch aa augi MA REAA a regions 
A local drink is called Apong, generally taken by both men 
and women, 


Sub-Division 

The Abors are composed of numerous clans. No one can say how 
many clans there are, for this jh Ly puny joa 
one. The Abors, according to their clans have been into 


d on the right bank of Dihang. The I’adoo, 
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KHAMTIS 


The Khamtis are tribes of Shan descent, principally found around 
Sadiya. They are Buddhist. Almost all the Khamtis live in villages 
built on mountain side of spurs. The existence of dormitories for 
unmarried boys and girls are well established institutions. 


AN EVALUATION 


The above details bear it out that tribals are far away in many 
ways, from the developments of the present day world. They are 
uneducated, poor and strongly devoted to their cultural tradition, 
therefore, to collect any data about them is very difficult and 
accordingly they are not willing to adopt family planning 
measures. 

Under these circumstances great efforts need to be made to 
bring them near the present state of development to provide them 
education and to seek their cooperation in population control. 

It is true that after independence special efforts have been 
made and they have been given the benefit of reservation in 
political, occupational and educational fields to improve their lot 
and some non-governmental organizations too are working 
overtime for their good, yet, still a lot remains tobe good, therefore, 
for population education in general and for the education of the 
tribals restless dedicated efforts are the need of the hour. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 
hs a tribe and write a note on ecological and occupational aspects of 
tribes. 


2. Write a note on geographical distribution of tribes in North and North- 
Eastern India. 


3. ae short notes on the basic characteristics and economy of the following 
tribes: 


(a) Nagas. 
(b) Khasis. 
(c) Garos. 


4 


Social Geography of India’s Food 
Gathering Tribes 


Apart from the tribes discussed in earlier chapter there are many 
more types of tribes found in India, which we will discuss in 
various chapters. This chapter is devoted for understanding the 
food gathering tribes found in India to enable our policy makers 
for making proper plans to educate the population of these tribes 
so that while preserving their existence they should be able to 
contribute in national development. 


THE ONGE TRIBES 


The Little Andaman, the home of the Onge tribe, which is still 
living in prehistoric age and in many respects, behaves as 
Palaeolithic man of centuries ago, is the true representative of the 
Food gathering economy. 

These people are some of the remnants of the most ancient 
human race still surviving in any part of the world. They have 
been little affected by contact with other peoples. Until recently, 
they were completely ignorant of any use of metal tools and even 
today, they use stone chips for shaving. 


Economy 


Agriculture is unknown to him; hunting, fishing, wild fruit, edible 
roots and honey supply him food. He drinks from nautilus shells 
and the only garment worn by Little Andaman women is a scant 
grasslike apron. 

Nomadic in habit, the Onges move above the island, spending 
short periods at a particular spot. For shelter during their stay 
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they construct communal huts, mainly situated along the coast. 
These huts are permanent in nature and in batches, members of 
the tribe move from one hut to another. 

Inside each communal hut are a number of beds generally 
equal to the number of families. Small fire place is kept burning 
day and night near the beds. They require nothing more against 
the cold. The inhabitants of Little Andaman do not know how to 
make a fire. 


Food Habits 


The most remarkable thing about their food habits is that they 
refuse to take salt. Although living in an Island surrounded by 
salty water, they consider salt as unhealthy and disgusting. 

At times Sardines are plentiful inside the coral reefs round 
Little Andaman, and both men and women of the tribe go on 
fishing, while the man literally hunt the fish with bow and arrow, 
women do this with two small nets used together. Without rigger 
canoes the men sail out in the open sea and hunt dugong and turtle 
with wooden harpoons. 

Foods considered healthy by the Onges include honey, several 
succulent roots and fat of turtle. Pork, which is available in plently, 
forms a delicious dish for the tribe. Intoxicating drink is completely 
unknown in Little Andaman and the tribe is still ignorant of 
distilling practices. 

Fishing 

The art of fishing with a hook and line was unknown to, and has 
not found favour among them, as they are far more successful 
than Jawara in catching fish by their own methods, which are as 
follows-at low water the women and children with hand-nets 
capture such fish and shell-fish as are left by the receding waves 
in the rocky hollows on the foreshore, and at the turn of tide the 
men are usually to be seen standing up to their waists in water, or 
poling along the shore in their canoes and shooting with the bows 
and arrows at the fish as they dart past. 


Mortality Rate 


The Onges die young, especially the men. The majority of them 
succumb before reaching the age of 20 most of the survivors die 
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between 20 and 40. The short span or like is threatening the tribe 
with extinction. The need among them is not so much the spread 
of education and social uplift, as the arrest of the decline in 
population which has been most alarming. 

The ensure steady supply of food and stabilize their economic 
life, coconut plantation have been started in Little Andaman a few 
years ago. Other fruit bearing plants are also being supplied to 
the tribe. 

The survey conducted by Anthropological Survey of India on 
behalf of the Government, found that the tribe still retains enough 
vitality to be rescued before they finally vanish and the success of 
the measures now being undertaken will ensure the continued 
existence of one of the oldest specimens of the human race. 


MALAPANDARAMS 


The main areas of concentration of the Malapandarams are 
Travancore and Cochin Hills now in Kerala. They have not taken 
to cultivation and live either in a cave or in a very simple type of 
shed. The temporary sheds are of lean type. Three poles, two and 
half metre high, are so fixed that the converge at the top and the 
area on which they stands forms a triangle. Leaves of dalmyra are 
then tied to the side and the top as protection against rain and 
wind. 

During the rainy season three sides of the hut are covered with 
palmyra leaves. Where there are a number of sheds, they are 
arranged in a row to facilitate passage, a narrow path about half 
metre wide being left in front. Most of these sheds are built on a 
mound by the side of a stream which serves as a natural barrier. In 
front of each there is a hearth where food is cooked and fire is kept 
throughout the night to scare away the wild animals. 

The most characteristic feature of the life of the Malapandaram 
is that they do not know how to cultivate the land do not grow 
anything for subsistence. 

The Malapandarams depend entirely upon, wild edible tubers 
and roots gathered from the jungle. They are habitually itinerary 
people and throughout the year they move from place to place in 
every season in quest of forest produce. The migration to a new 
place is always preceded by a thorough enquiry by the leader of 
the group. 
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Thus, even though the families in a group move separately 
for the collection of forest produce, according to Bhabanada 
Mukherjee hunting is not practised even as a subsidiary vocation 
by the Malapandarams as they do not possess any weapons worth 
the name. 

They hunt in a most archaic fashion by sending tame dogs 
after small animals like rabbits, black monkeys, squirrels, etc. The 
fact that the Malapandarams do not cultivate the land nor lead a 
settled life like the other hill tribes of Kerala, is probably due in 
their love of forest and to the freedom of movement they enjoy. 


KADARS 


Kadars inhabit the Anaimalai hills and mountain range which 
extends there southward into Cochin now in Kerala. Physically, 
they are of short to medium stature, of dark brown to black skin 
colour, and with broad flat nose and thick lips. The Kadars possess 
long wavy to frizzly hair. In physical features, according to Dr. 
B.S. Guha, the Kadars show some resemblance to the Negritos and 
Australoids. 

Kadars are essentially nomad in habit, living in small 
communities, and wandering from place to place. In jungle, where 
they suddenly reappear as casually as if they had only returned 
from a morning stroll instead of a long campaning expedition. 

When wandering in the jungle, the Kadars make a rough leanto 
shed covered over with leaves, and keep a small fire burning 
through the night to keep off bears elephants, tigers and leopards. 
They are very fond of dogs, which they keep chiefly as a protection 
against wild beast at night. 

The main occupation of the Kadars are hunting, fishing and 
collection of honey. Honey and wax are collected at all seasons, 
and cardamoms from September to November. 


TODAS 


A society in which nothing is personal including its men and 
women! where religion and economy are based not on God or gold 
but buffaloes. This the dwindlings society of the Todas of Nilgiris. 

Broadly speaking, the Todas of Nilgiri lead a simple pastoral 
life. They do not engage in agriculture nor in any prominent 
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handicraft. Todas worldly wealth is judged by the number of 
buffaloes. All their economic life is centred round their buffaloes. 
The daily life of Todas woman has been summed up as lounging 
about the mand (Toda Settlement) buttering and curling her hair 
and cooking. 

Todas are polyandrous who believe in freelove. In a 
polyandrous society since paternity is difficult to establish, it is 
granted to any person prepared to perform the ceremony or 
presenting a bow and arrow to the pregnant girl. Children who 
have more than one father are considered extremely fortunate. 

Their economy and religion revolve round their herds of 
buffaloes, some of them treated sacred. Every manhas the right to 
become a priest and his main job is to milk the sacred buffaloes, 
chum the milk and keep alight the eternal flame that burns inside 
the temple. 

The Todas live in villages called mand. Each mand or hamlet, 
usually-comprises about five buildings or huts, three of which are 
used as dwellings, one as a dairy, and the other for sheltering the 
calves at night. The inhabitants of a mand or mund are generally 
related to one another and consider themselves one family. 

The family will possess one or two, sometimes three mands in 
different part of the hills, to which they resort periodically for 
grazing their buffaloes. Each mand has its acknowledged pasture 
ground, which is not encroached upon by other. In connection with 
the migrations of the herds of buffaloes, Dr. Rivers writes as follows 
: At certain seasons to the year, it is customary that the buffaloes 
both of the village and the inhabitants should migrate from one 
place to another. 

Sometimes the village buffaloes are accompanied by all the 
inhabitants of the village, sometimes the buffaloes are only 
accompanied by their dairyman and one or more male assistants. 
There are two chief reasons of those movements of the buffaloes, 
of which the most urgentis the necessity fornew grazing places.... 
The other chief reason for the migrations is that certain villages 
and dairies, formerly important and still sacred, are visited for 
ceremonial purposes, or out of respect to ancient custom.” 

Each householder in the mand has his own cattle, which he 
can dispose of absoluted and their milk is kept for his use, but the 
whole mand herd, graze, together tended generally but the village 
Pujari (priest), who milks them morning and evening in monsoon 
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months and morning only at other times. The milk of all is kept in 
one dairy house, which none may enter but the Pujari. 

The Toda tribal court, called Noym, consists of the elders in 
the tribe. The Noym settles disputes and can impose fines or such 
other punishments. 

Totally different from Tamils in physique and language they 
have no script of their own. Low fertility, polyandry and infanticide 
(not practiced now) have contributed to the rapid dwindling of 
this ancient pastoral tribe. Tall, fair Skinned, handsome people, 
the origin of Todas is obscure. 

If the Toda legend is to be believed-thousand of years agoa 
goddess struck a sacred river with her ward and out came a string 
of 1,600 large horned buffaloes, Hanging to the tail of the last 
buffalo was the first Toda man. 


BADAGA 


Badaga means a northern or in more scurrilous language a “Lean, 
thin, feeble” man or he who “beats and Bangs.” The dominant 
majority of the Badagas belong to Gaudas. They have preserved 
their basic caste and community distinctions and are still keenly 
aware of their respective places on the social rungs of the society, 
such as those tracing back their ancestry to royalty and others who 
don the mantle of royalty by claiming to be the hunters, potters or 
watchman for the royal families and still others who stress their 
nobility by claiming to have been the trusted servants of various 
chieftains. 

The migration of the Badagas to the Nilgiri hills, according to 
Hockings, dates back to the beginning of the 16th century. The 
migration wave became massive with the fall of the Vijayanagar 
empire and the subsequent Muslim invasions. Thus on account of 
that, these people left their homes and sought refuge in the hills 
up 150 km away to escape the Muslim rulers wanting, to marry or 
reduce good looking Hindus girls, seems to be true. The feeling 
people further protected their women-folk by tattooing them and 
dressing them in white clothes to resemble the tribal Kota, women. 

There is a more interesting legend related to Tipu Sultan’s time. 
It is said that Tipu Sultan wanted to marry a beautiful Okkaliga 
woman. The Okkaligas consented feeling reprisal if they refused. 
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But as soon as it was dark they fled-leaving behind a dog dressed 
up as a bride? 

The Badaga’s conquest of the local tribes starts with the 
pharmacological expertise of their woman. The Badaga woman 
worked mostly as goatherds. They closely observed the eating 
habits of the animals and thereby came to know the 
pharmacological use of various plants. 

The Tadas and other Tribes gratefully availed themselves of 
their medical skill. Otherwise the life of the Badagas at the 
beginning was no different than the local tribes, a sort of nomadic 
life with a few permanent point, to return to. 

There was no economy, no administration except the 
traditional tribal councils, and no schooling. They practiced shifting 
cultivation and seasonal pasturing in different parts of the massif. 
Coinage was unknown. All dealings were either by barter or on 
reciprocal service. 

Their customs were largely influenced by the local tribes : a 
Badaga could take any tribal women, usually a kota : or later, the 
Monegar a sort of tehsildar had the privilage of choosing anyone 
from the village to bed with. The change of a womans status on 
her marriage, dancing and music at marriage, the funeral rituals 
and such others are indeed interesting. 

The Badaga today occupy 375 villages. They are mostly 
commercial farmers though many have gone into more skilled 
professions. The most interesting aspect of their history is their 
highly successful adaptation of the hilly environment. Their present 
status has been achieved in a natural and peaceful manner. There 
has not been much struggle involved in settling in the hills; the 
land was their they knew farming. 

They were not orthodox to have to keep to old practices. 
Besides a few epidemics and other natural calamities their existence 
has been peaceful and the development of their new society most 
natural. 


PALIYANS 


The main areas of concentration of the Paliyans are Madurai, 
Tirunelveli (Tinnevelly) and Palni Hills. They are also found in 
Kerala. Hunting and fishing, besides nomadism, are the most 
important occupations of the Paliyans. 
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The Paliyans of Tinnevelly are more backward than the other. 
They make firewith-a quartz strike-a light and iron and the flors 
or the silk-cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum). During the dry 
season they live in natural caves and crevices in rocks, but, if there 
is leak during the rains, they erect arough shed with a floor raised 
on poles off the ground, and sloping grass roof, beneath which a 
fire is kept burning at night, not only for warmth, but also to keep 
off wild beasts. They are expert at making rapidly improvised 
shelters at the base of hollow trees by cutting away the wood on 
one side with a bill-hook. Thus protected they were quite snug 
and happy during a heavy shower. 

One of their methods for procuring fish consists in throwing 
the leaves or a creeper called in Tamil kanruugakodi, after rubbing 
them, into the water, Soon the fish is seen floating on the surface 
Rough fashioned hooks are also used. When not engaged on some 
expendition, or not working for hire, the Paliyans at times occupy 
themselves in the fabrication of small bird-eases, Weaving a rough 
kind of mat or in basket making. 


CHENCHUS 


The Chenchus of Nallaimallais and Andhra Pradesh sides of 
Krishna river one are of the greatest food-gathering tribes. The 
people living on wild fruits, and tubers, etc., also sometime chase 
wild animals for their flesh. The main hunting arms of them are 
the arrow and bow. They eke out their livelihood with great 
difficulty. Only source of eking out their livelihood is fishing and 
hunting, and occasionally cultivating small patches of field with 
millets as the main crops. 


AN EVALUATION 


Thus we see that these tribes are most uneducated living in most 
primitive culture, therefore, there is great need to enlighten them 
with the modern concept of life and living through education, 
which in itself will be a difficult task because they, mostly, do not 
have permanent living, but for ensuring their existence and giving 
them better life something has to be done and for this various 
governmental and non-governmental agencies are working hard. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on various food gathering tribes and the nature of their living 
and economy. 
2. Write short notes on the characteristics of following tribes: 
(a) The Onge Tribes. m 
(b) Kadars. 
(c) The Badaga. 
(d) The Paliyans. 
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Habitats and Economies of Some 
Other Tribal Populations 


Apart from the Tribes discussed in earlier two chapters, there are 
many more tribes inhabited in various parts of India and their 
number as well as social structure is equally or even more 
important for population education therefore, this chapter is 
devoted to study these tribes in brief. 


THE BHOTIYAS 


Basically economy of this tribe is pastoral. 

Life in the mountains is a constant struggle against an un- 
congenial physical environment. Yet its hazards and hardships 
have never over-whelmed man or curbed his initiative. On the 
contrary, these have had the salutary effect of bringing out the 
best in him in terms of adaptive skills. 

Viewed broadly, the region stretching across the Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Arunachal Pradesh represent Hill culture, which 
is related to but is distinct from the north Indian Plains culture. 
Himalayas contains with its borders a variety of geographic 
environments ranging from low snowfree outer hills to high peaks 
with permanent snow and glaciers. 

The habitat of the Bhotiyas is confined to the northern 
mountainous regions of Kumaon along Dholi river, above 


Generally, they choose to settle in the valleys of rivers which enable 
them to do some agriculture, and through the passes made by 
these rivers, they carry on their local trade with the Tibetans in 
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The Bhotiya villages are situated to the north of the points 
where the rivers cross the line of the Great Himalayan peaks at an 
elevation of 2,743 to 3,657 meters. At the head of these valleys are 
the Tibetan passes of ‘Ghata’ through which the Bhotiyas travel 
and trade in the Tibetan markets. 

Owing to snow, the frontier is not usually passaible before the 
end of June, b ut remains open till the middle of Or-tober, though 
snow storms in that month sometimes overtake th e traveller and 
causes great loss. The Bhotiyas areable to cross the frontier and 
trade direct ‘with Tibet. 

In high Himalayas, between the shifting sn’ ow line and tree 
line are nur nerous pastures of luscious, sweet g rasses and herbs. 
Between 2, 438 and 3,400 meters they appear as large patches of 
grassy slopes set amidst thick pine, oak or deo dar trees. 

Above: 3,338 meters south of the snowy rar ige, and at a rather 
higher ele vation to the north of it, the forestab_ ruptly ceases and is 
succeedeci by a vast expanse of grass, which € xtendsi close up the 
line of perpetual snow. 

Climatic conditions and trade needs requ tired the Bhotiyas to 
lead a semi-nomadic life. As the herds of shee pand goats are their 
main property and means of eking out thei’ r livelihood, they ao 
not have any fixed dwelling. When the gras: ; which is coarse and 
small of one pasture land exhausts they m ove to other pasture 
taking with them their tents, generally mad. 2 of the skins of goats 
and mules, utensils, herds of cattle and all z ind sundry. 

The grasses appears even upto a heigh t of 5,000 meters. The 
high meadows very much resemble Alpine pastures found at a 
lower altitude due to higher la titude. They ‘nave various names in 
various parts of the Himalayas.. 

In Jammu and Kashmir they are called: Margs. In Uttarakhand 
division, the Bugiyals or Payars such as Budini bugiyal, Olibugiyal 
or Bistola Payar are grassy meadows. The Pasture on the upper 
ranges of the Himalayan slopes are found to have a kind of grass 
ina peculiar degree nutritive tosh eep. On the melting of the winter 
snows, towards the end of March, these mountains which, though 
lofty, are by no means precipitous, become covered with verdure, 
and are then resorted to by the flòcks of the neighbourhood. A 
few days are said to suffice to restore the animals to healthy 
condition, through ever so much redticed by the fasts and vigours 
of the preceding winter. 
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The graziers are called Andwal. There is no sect known as such. 
Any able bodied man who wishes to adopt the profession of a 
grazer is called an Andwal. In each tract there is a head Andwal 
(Pradhan). Any villager who wants his animals to be grazed in 
the bugiyals during summer approaches him and pays a fee of some 
amount. 

The Andwals move up to the bugiyals with their allotted flock 
in May and June. In the high pastures the Andwals usually live in 
stone huts called kharaks or chhapar and even in tents. The flocks 
are protected by Bhotiya dogs from being attacked by leopards. 

The flocks continue here till commencement of the rains, when 
they are driven to less rich pastures they move on soutihern ridges; 
with the setting of winter, they return to the lower villages in the 
valleys. 


Transhumance of Bhotiyas 


Before the heat of the summer, when grasses at lower levels shrivel, 
the greatest of the community migrates to the mountains with its 
sheep, goats and cattle, to live in upland camps where grass for 
the live-stock is still abundant and green. 

This seasonal migration from winter to summer camps for the 
benefit of live stock among the people in semi-arid or mountainous 
areas, was formerly widespread in northern Uttarakhand, and is 


e  April-May-First upward trip of traders, with goats and 
sheep. 

e May-June-Trader second trip. 

© End of June-Families group third trip. 

© Mid September-First downward trip of traders with goats 
and sheep. 

© End of September-Second downward trip of traders. 

© October-Families decend. 


During the period, when they ascend, leaving their winter 
camps, they generally begin moving early in the morning at about 
4 a.m. and keep going upto 9 a.m. After that they stay there and 
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leave their herds of sheep and goats in the neighbouring small 
and scattered pastures; the women-folk go to collect fuel in the 
adjacent wooded areas, and all of them return to their camps by 
the approach of evening. 

Those not having lanterns or patromaxes, light fire in open 
area throughout the night and take rest around the fire. They also 
let loose their fierce dogs at night to guard the cattle hards and the 
property which they possess wild animals and thieves. Generally, 
Bhotiyas encamp in open areas and those lacking tents spend the 
nights under hillocks or in caves. 

This process goes on till they reach their Summer Camps. The 
nomads of Milam above Tejam are known as Joharis. Their 
activities are very similar to the marches of Mana. They have large 
flocks of sheep and goats. Laden with karbozas their sheep caravans 
are seen moving up and down the route of Milam and also Niti 
during summer. 

The summer dwellings are found from 1500 to 2500 meters 
whose climate is not too harsh either in summer or in winter. 


Occupation 


Reaching their Summer Camps, which are generally in river 
valleys, the Bhotiyas practise some agriculture and sow some 
wheat, ugal (Fagophyrum esculentum) Phaper (Fagophyrum tatricum), 
and a local grain known china. The sowing of these crops starts 
here at the time when wheat is harvested in others parts of India. 
The growing season is short, i.e., 4 to 5 months. 

At times when a slight temperature decrease occurs, snowfall 
is frequent which is generally followed by frost. The clouds 
frequently drag the ground in autumn and humidity reaches 
saturation point for considerable periods. Ugal (Ragophrum 
esculentum) is said to have the merit of not being injured by mists 
which in the rains settle on the tops of all hills. 

The Bhotiyas cultivate the hill sides and terrace cultivation is 
the rule but it is done only in the flat valleys. Recently the potato, 
which a cash crop, has been introduced into the Bhotiya land and, 
it has profoundly affected the agriculture of the tract. 

Agriculture statistics are not available for this area because 
the crops raised barely suffice in ordinary years for the needs of 
the Bhotiyas themselves and because the only crop which is grown 
for purposes of export, or trade is potato. The cool weather crops 
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consists of potatoes, barley, ugal, etc. This meagre agriculture is 
done only in the rive valleys, where the soil brought by the snow- 
fed small streams and rivers, is somewhat fertile, other parts, 
especially in higher altitudes are barren, totally devoid of soil and 
topography consists only of bare rocks. 

Honey gathering is the side Occupation of the Bhotiyas. The 
best honey is gathered in the month of Kartik (October-November) 
and very fine combs can be obtained. The wax is melted down 
and sold locally, part being finally exported to the near markets. 

The Government administration has, on the whole, taken a 
number of measures of the economic, social and cultural 
development of the Bhotiyas. The approach is completely 
democratic, the welfare schemes being based on the consent and 
participation of the people. 

The Bhotiyas are developing a new sense of cohesion among 
themselves and are willingly coming closer to the rest of the Indian 
people. Their friendliness towards Indian is quite unique. 


GADDI 


The Gaddi people of the Himalayas occupy an area in the Chamba 
district of Himachal Pradesh and along certain foot hills of the 
Dhaula Dhar in the Kangra district of H.P. They frequently describe 
their own area as Gadaren, the land of the Gaddis is called 
Shivabhumi, the home of shiva. Administratively they are 
Principally found in the Brahmaur tehsil of Chamba district along 
the both banks of the upper Ravi river and its tributary, the Bud! 
Nadl, but since they easily merge with the surrounding Hindu 
population, the boundary of the Gaddi territory strictly covers a 
much wider area than the Brahmaur tehsil and Gaddis are also 
found in Ulansa, Lil Bilj and in some of the Kangra border Villages 
such as Dharmsala and around Palampur. 

The Gaddis living in the Brahmaur tehsil are partly migratory 
and during the winter months emigrate to the plains. A small 


The Gaddis are semi-nomadic, semi-agricultural and a semi- 
pastoral tribe. They spend six months in migration in search of 
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grass and fodder for their cattle and seasonal employment for 
themselves and six months in their villages for sowing and 
harvesting their crops. 

Asa race, they are very simple, stalwart and virtuous-a very 
interesting tribe. Sturdily built, very often with their sheep, the 
tribals are accustomed to during the vagaries of weather. 

They are frank, peaceful and jovial. Because of exposure to 
sun and rain, they have a slightly dark or whitish complexion. 
The real hard life of the Gaddis can be observed while they are in 
migration with their flock. A shepherd carries some light utensils 
of aluminium and an iron pan fava. 

He invariably holds a hukka (smoking pipe) in one hand, with 
a khalroo of cereals and other essential articles in limited quantity, 
loaded on his back, he follows his flock. 

A Gaddi woman while migrating carries loads equal to that of 
aman. She carries the luggage on her shoulders and ties her little 
child to the load, holds some utensils in one hand, and helps her 
second child with the other hand while traversing the inaccessible 
and impassable Himalayan paths. Every shepherd always carried 
a flute with him. The caravan moves on and the Gaddi women 
leaves the imprint of beauty behind. Her beauty casts a magic spell 
on the passes by. 

The rearing of sheep is the most popular profession of the 
people. However, because of poor quality of animals, production 
of wool has remained low. People in Chamba also grow Kuth, a 
medicinal herb, which is sold at remunerative rates to traders from 
Lahaul and Spiti district of Himachal Pradesh. 


The Lepcha Tribes 


Sikkim is fairly kingdom in the heart of the Himalayas. The 
Sikkimese population belongs to the Mongoloid race and are the 
synthesis of three ethnic groups. The Lepchas are the original 
inhabitants; Bhutiyas migrated from Tibet in the 11th century when 
the Namgyal dynasty was established, the Nepalese, numerically 
the largest group came from nearby Nepal. 

Sikkimese women comprises roughly 40 per cent of the total 
population. Though Sikkimese society is agrarian, women are not 
bound by feudal restrictions. They mix freely in society and are 
treated with especial respect. 
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Marriage 


Sikkimese women enjoy a considerable amount of freedom in 
choosing their partners; it is up to them to refuse or accept 
proposals. In all the three communities the groom has to buy the 
bride and the parents do not demand high prices. 

Before the marriage elders are consulted and through proper 
channels negotiations are conducted, Horoscopes are consulted 
and only if the sings are auspicious the proposals develop into 
marriage. After all the preliminaries are over the groom comes 
with his friends and relations to the bride, offers her presents in 
the form of jewellery, clothes and food, grains etc. 

In a Bhutiya marriage the actual wedding takes place in the 
grooms house. The bride as a sign of marriage wears a pangde while 


couple and offer them Khadas, 
In return the latter are given a bouquet-meat, vegetable, 
momaes (a meat and flour Preparation) along with home-made in 


Prayers are said for the well-being of the coupled and again 
there is much rejoicing. Here too, chang and rakshi (Nepalese for 
ara) and food are served. 


Costumes 


Jewellery is made of gold and silver-ranging from rough, silver 
anklets to exquisite earnings and nose tings. They also adorn 


wrapped around the body in an exquisite style with attractiy 
brooches at the shoulders. i n 5 
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Bhutiyas of Sikkim have two major festivals, one in November 
called Lassong, a festival dedicated to Kanchandzonga the guardian 
deity of Sikkim. 


Occupation 


The chief occupation of the Lepchas is pastoralism. They obtain 
their living by drawing directly upon milk and milk products and 
by exchanging the same with neighbouring people to get other 
necessities. The daily life of the Lepcha man is mainly devoted in 
the maintenance and care of their herds of goat and sheep, which 
provide them raw wool and meat. 

Weaving is a highly developed local art amongst the Lepchas 
weaving and spinning as a rule, are the occupation of the women 
folk. Agriculture stands next in their occupations. The chief crops 
are the rice, millets, wheat and potatoes. The rice and millets are 
generally grown in a single fields combinedly. While potato is 
sown in small fields in front of their houses, serving as a kitchen 
garden to them or on the slope of the hills and mountains. 
Himalayan barley is also grown in spring season. 

The type of cultivation practised by the Lepchas is mainly of 
subsistence type, and like some of the aboriginal tribes and the 
Lepchas are sedentary agriculturists, although they have to move 
from one place to the other in search of wild game during times of 
food scarcity. 


Social Life 


Although the women do not hold important posts in the 
administration, in all social ceremonies they play an active part. 
They are also involved intimately in all local activities. The outside 
world has made little or no impact on the life of the Lepchas of 
Sikkim. Of late there is growing consciousness of the need for 
education, and training etc. 


TRIBES HAVING AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


The food gathering economy of south Indian tribes discussed 
earlier gave place to agricultural. The principle tribes in agricultural 
group are Gonds of Bastar, Kamars of M.P., Bhil of Gujarat and 
Khandesh, Tharus of Tarai, and many more tribes of Arunachal 
and Naga-Hills etc., which are discussed briefly, hereunder: 
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GONDS 


The Gonds are amongst the most civilized and advanced aboriginal 
tribes of India. The present habitat is confined in the Satpuda 
plateau, Bastar, a portion of Nagpur plateau and the valley of river 
Narmada in Southern India. This part is the original habitat of the 
Gonds, although by now these have settled in other parts of 
Southern India. Life is wine and music for them. Their undying 
faith in deities has taught them to love death as much as life. 

Misery and myth are like night and day that come and go, 
Bastar is a land of charms, Ghotuls, bisons, barter, sentiments and 
sex. It is different in most ways from our world there are simple 
folk, living more with nature than with the sophistry of science or 
politics, they are poorer than the poorest. The land of Gonds is 
known as Gondwana. 

Historically speaking they at one time formed a Gond 
Kingdom, ruling class of the local parts of the country. 

The great plain of Chattisgarh stretches down from Rajpur and 
Dhamtari in hot and dusty monotony till it spends itself against 
the hills of Kaimur. Thenceforward to Journey is a never failing 
delight. As the traveller moves towards the Bastar plateau the 
countryside breaks into a song about him, one is greated by hardy 
smiling woodmen singing at their work, the skyline is broken by 
enormous piles of rock, all around is the evergreen forest. Presently 
there looms a row of sharply rising hills, the sentinels that stand 
guard before the country of Murias, the main and most colourful 
tribe of Bastar. 

The Gonds do not like to build their houses near the cross- 
toads as they are most conservative and like to remain aloof from 
the outer world and maintain their old ways of life. The houses 
are generally built upon a large ‘bari’ about one hectare in size. On 
this tract they generally grow mustard, tobacco or the vegetables 
for their daily use. 

The Gonds eat roots and animal's flesh and some millet which 
is made into ‘koh’, a local made liquor. Agriculture is very difficult 
in these hilly tracts. The little cultivation that if carried on is by 
forming terraces of the slopes of the plateaus. The higher terraces 


grow barley, millet and corn, rice and wheat are grown of the lower 
slopes. 
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The fertility of soil also receives due consideration in the 
selection of a new village site, for on it lies their prosperity, on 
otherwise misery. Although the Gonds try to maintain the soil 
fertility by applying the cow-dung and all the rubbish of their 
households. Yet the soil should necessarily be somewhat fertile. 

The village site is chosen by the village priest, after performing 
certain religious retuals, which are believed amongst them as very 
essential in order to make the unknown spirit and ghosts to quiet 
that particular site. Besides this religious factor, other 
environmental factors are also taken into consideration. The 
foremost amongst them in the available of suitable and sufficient 
drinking water for human beings as wellas for their domestic cattle 
and beasts of burden. Such in the force of the peculiar factor that 
nearly every Gond village is seen along the river banks of 
sometimes a perennial lakelet or pond. In case it be a river, their 
diet is sometimes substituted by the fish. 

The selection of a new site arises only either when some natural 
calamities such as forest fires, overtakes them or when a village 
no more remains secure from the sight of the enemy. The huts are 
built in two rows leaving a wide street in between. The burial 
ground where the deeds of the village are buried, always remains 
a site east of the village. 

Asis generally the system amongst the tribal people, the Gonds 
also maintain the youth houses or Ghotul, where the bachelors of 
the village both boys and girls, sleep in separate apartments at 
night. Generally the youth house is built at the end of the village, 
and the main function that is supposed to perform is to protect 
the villagers from outside raids, as the Youth House is composed 
of all the able bodied persons of the village. 

It is common in the youth house, comprising both of the men 
and women, that love affairs may take root, which ultimately turns 
out into marriages. But such things are maintained strictly secret, 
but whenever the secrets are disclosed, the miscreant is severally 
dealt with and is removed from the membership of the Ghotul, 
until the requisite fines are paid for by defaulters. 

Besides agriculture the Gonds also practice hunting. Their 
main hunting arms are the arrow and the bow. The arrows are 
generally impregnated with deadly poison which they extract from 
a certain root black in colour. 
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BHILS 


They are mainly confined to Madhya Pradesh, Khandesh, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and some Southern districts of U.P. such as 
Etawa, Jhansi, etc. 

The origin of the word Bhil is entirely unknown, but Col. Tod 
offers the following hypothesis regarding the origin of the word 
Bhil. According to him the word Bhil, however, has been supposed 
to have been derived from the Dravidian word “Bhillu”, meaning 
thereby bow. 

Col. Tod also states that the earliest people of Marwar were 
Bhils; and Hamilton mention that the Bhils were especially strong 
South of Malwa. Contrary to this according to G.S. Vankatachar, 
the Bhils acquired their tribal nomenclature as, “there is no doubt 
they represent a race which inhabited India, earlier than the Aryans 
and the Dravidians”, 

Very possibly they are the proto-Mediterranean race who 
spread for and wide when a climatic crisis-occurred in the grass 
steppes of Sahara and it is the race which is responsible for the 
industry associated with the final Caspian culture in the Vindhyas. 

The Bhils are very much violent and warlike. They also 
consume intoxicants, especially the local made liquor, which they 
extract from the Mahua (Bassia Latifolia) tree. Among the fruit 
bearing trees the char and the tandu are important. Besides this 
there are several different varieties of thick shrubs and a number 
of luxurious creepers in the forest. 

Here the jungle folk find a number of edible roots, tubers, leafy 
vegetables, when they cannot get grain, they feed on wild roots 
and fruits, and in the remote places of the flesh of the wild animals. 

The way of living, and customs of the Bhils are very peculiar. 
Whenever they move, they do so with upto date outfit with their 
arms. The clothing of the Bhils consists mainly of a loin cloth of 
the men and a kind of petty-coat worn by the women. 


SANTHALS 


This tribe lives in Chota Nagpur Plateau and in Santhal Paragana. 
The main occupation of the Santhal is agriculture. Millet and maize 
are the staple crops of the Santhal. Lumbering, fishing and hunting 
are the chief sources of eking out their livelihood. The Santhals of 
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the Chota Nagpur plateau are comparatively civilized and they 
practise some agriculture in northern Bengal. 

Besides this the Santhals are the tea garden coolies in Assam 
and collect the lac in Chota Nagpur, and as industrial labourers in 
the jute mills of Bengal. Although they have had a great deal or 
contact with outsiders, against whom they have often rebelled, 
they have retained to an unusual degree their social cohesion, their 
language and their customs. Some of them now are well educated 
and indistinguishable from other people, but the majority remain 
essentially tribesmen, of a singularly happy and carefree 
temperament. 


THE JUANGS 


The main area of the concentration of the Juangs are Keonjher 
and Chota Nagpur plateau. They are found in smaller number in 
Keonjher. The habitats of the Juangs consist of wooden and grass 
thatched huts measuring 3 m. in length and 2 m. in breadth. Every 
wooden house has two apartments, meant for separate purposes. 
In one apartment they keep their utensils and other articles, and 
the second apartment is occupied by husbands and wives with 
their daughters. 

The male children, after resuming wordly sense, are admitted 
into the youth clubs. These youth clubs are generally built at the 
end of the village and protect it from outside attack or wild beasts. 
Sometimes the Juangs build their huts on the trees to seek 
protection from the wild beasts. Their clothing mainly consist of 
barks of the trees, and even today some people wear the bark of 
the tumba tree to conceal their nudity and the rest of the body 
remains bare. The women to wear cloths made of some soft leaves. 

To obtain their favourite food they wonder frequently in forests 
killing animals and birds, and in addition to it, they also relish the 
forest products, such as certain roots, wild fruits and berries, etc. 

In the heart of the Chota Nagpur plateau the peacock and the 
wild buffaloes are still found in large numbers. Sambhar or Qusa 
aristotelis, chital, neelgay, and muskdeer are plentiful. Some of them 
also practise agriculture by burning a tract of forest and sowing 
some seeds thereon, and some one collect the dry fruits are forests 
and sell them in the nearby villages or markets, thereby eking out 
their livelihood. 
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Fishing and hunting are most important means of eking out 
their livelihood, because the other natural resources have not yet 
been exploited fully and properly. There are forests containing trees 
such as Sal, Teak and Tendu, etc. Thus their occupation is cutting 
of wood, collecting silk cocoons, lac and other products. 

The marriage usually take place amongst them at an early age. 
The Juangs are matriarchal and patriarchal but gradually the latter 
to overtaking the former and the influence of women folk is getting 
less effective. 

The aboriginal population of Southern India is comprised of 
the following tribes. The Todas of Nilgiri lead a simple pastoral 
life. The Kotas, neighbours of Todas in Nilgiri hills are the artisan 
tribes and they also act as musicians on ceremonial eves, 

Fraternal types of polyandry generally prevails amongst the 
Todas. The Bedagas, also of Nilgiri Hills, are excellent 
agriculturists. The important tribes of Indias are Uralis Chenchus, 
Koya, Gadaba, Ho, Oraon, Cheros, Bondas, Koaru, Birhor, Kondas, 
etc. The food-gathering economy of Southern India gave place to 
the agriculture. 


TRIBES OF TARAI AND BHABAR 


The Tharus Tribe 


This tribe is found in great number on both sides of the Indo-Nepal 
border from Nainital to Purnia and has many sub-classes, 

The Tharus claim Rajput origin on the mothers side. They have 
Mongoloid features the colour of their skin is yellow brown and 
the eyes oblique. Divided into 36 Sub-classes, the Tharus believe 
that their ancestors had originally come from the Rajasthan. 

Due to frequent Muslim invasions during the 13 and 14th 
centuries royal ladies and children of Rajasthan princely states had 
escaped with their royal servants and soldiers and taken refuge in 
the thick jungles of Tarai on the banks of the river Sharda. When 
they did not hear from their masters, who were follow them later, 
the royal ladies married themselves and their daughters to their 
servants and soldiers. 

Thus was laid the foundation of a new society in which there 
was no discrimination of caste, creed or religion. New customs 
and traditions were established according to the new 
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circumstances. Since most of the ladies belonged to royal families, 
they were given a superior position in Tharu society. 


Social Status 


Tharu women still enjoy superiority over their menfolk. They have 
the upper hand in family affairs. They do not partake of food left 
over by their men. In most families the men are not allowed to 
enter the chauka (kitchen). Market purchases and financial decisions 
are the women’s responsibility and they maintained the family 
accounts and the looking after a guests and family friends. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The Tharus have a joint family system with patrilineal inheritance 
rights. Child marriages are quite common. The marriage proposal 
is generally made by the boys side. The marriage is solemnised on 
an auspicious date fixed after consulting the family priest. There 
is feasting, drinking and dancing. 

The expenditure incurred on the occasion depends on the 
economic and social status of parents of both sides. A few women 
of the brides’ family accompany the bride to her in-laws house. 
They return next day after receiving gifts from the grooms family. 

Divorce and remarriage among the Tharus are quite common. 
Even a simple declaration by a married women that her husband 
is incompetent and /oris teasing or nagging her is sufficient ground 
for divorce. Women enjoy full freedom to marry/remarry any 
Tharu of their choice. Intercaste/tribe marriages are generally not 
allowed. 


Settlement 


Tharu settlements consist of clusters of dwelling. Isolated farm- 
houses are rare because they are not considered safe. The 
construction of a house is regarded as an occasion of festivity. Folk 
dances are arranged at the expense of the owner. The houses, 
generally square or rectangular in shape, are single-storyed and 
have mudwalls and khaprail roofs. 

There are separate enclosures for animals. The main house is 
used for living, eating and cooking. In it are stored foodgrains in 
cubical or cylindrical shaped kutalas made of mud and grass. 
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At leisure times they sit in small groups and discuss village 
affairs. At these gossip sessions or at social get-together the hookah 
keeps the menfolk busy. 


Other Tribes 


Some of the more than ten tribes of various size living in plain 
region of U.P. whose singing styles have helped perpetuate the 
adivasi culture of the state are the Kalandars, Nats, Kanjars, 
Banjaras, Haburas, Bhobliyas, Gujjar etc. 


KALANDAR 


Habitat 


Upper Ganga and Yamuna Doab is the most fertile land of India 
even then there are some nomadic and seminomadic tribes such 
as Kanjar, Nat, Kalandar, Banjara, Habura and Bhobaliya etc., they 
use to wander or settled in this region permanently for their 
livelihood. These people have made their dwellings on such places 
where there is no difficulty of water or fodder and there are also 
some other sources of their livelihood. 

The tribes belong to Hindu and Muslim castes of our country. 
Kalandar community is called by different names such as ‘Juggler’ 
‘Madari’ and Tamashewala, etc. in this region. This race is fully 
mixed with the other races of the localities, therefore it is not 
apparently recognized as a pure race, the features are the same as 
those of the other races living on this region. 

This community lives across the whole region from Saharanpur 
district to Aligarh district. In Saharanpur district Kalandars are 
permanently living in Kota, Kudkanwala and Sakdoda villages. 
In Kudkanwala the old Land Lord Sultan Khan has given the 
residential land to settle them on one side of his village. He has 
also given some agriculturable land to some Kalandars also. 

In Muzaffarnagar district they are dwelling in Kairana, 
Jhanjhiyana. In Jansath Tehsil they are living in Balera, Khushipura, 
Jogianwala, Khadpura, Mansura and Monawala villages. In 
Meerut district Kalandars are living in Mawana Tehsil under Police 
Station Kilaparikishitgarh in Agwanpur Challor Monawala and 
Daudi villages. 
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In Ghaziabad proper Kalandars are living in Shibbanpura. In 
this Tehsil they are also found in Dasna, Chhappanpura and 
Arthala near Hindan river. In Bulandshahar district these people 
are permanently living in one side of Aurangabad town. In Aligarh 
district Kalandars are living in Tappal village in Khair Tehsil. 


Physical Features 


They are generally of whitish complexion to black appearance, 
medium statured, mostly well built but some old people are found 
tall. Old generation keep medium size beard and mustaches but 
the youth do not have such things, most of them are clean shaved 
having small mustaches. 

Kalandar wears long Kurta, and Lungi, mostly. Some wear 
the turban and others wear mufflers around their forehead. Women 
mostly put on printed ‘Kurta’ of bright different colours and the 
‘Salwar’ of the same prints. Women generally wear big rings in 
their ears and noses. Some Kalandar ladies keep an ornament in 
between the two naustiles hanging upto the upper lips. These 
people are stout and smart. 


Birth Ceremony 


When a child in Kalandar family is born people of the Dera or the 
nearby colony assemble. The person from the family in which the 
child took birth offers Rs. 100/-, 50/-, 25/- according to his 
economic condition as a ‘karat’, for distribution of sweets among 
the entire colony. Other people of the community also add some 
money according to their position in this function. 

In some other ‘Madaris, male do not enter in that house till 
the end of three or four days where the child has taken the birth, 
they think that this house is dirty and the Mullaha, will come to 
make it pious after three or four days of the birth of the child to 
this custom they said it “Noor Rakana.” 

The Mullah will make this house pious with the enchantment 
of ‘Kalma and Kuran Mazid’, for this Rupee one and twenty five 
paisa is paid to Mullaha. The boy or girl is given the name at that 
very day. The child will has a new name which is different with 
other people of the colony. 

Kalandar people speak Hindustani and Punjabi languages 
well. Mostly they are illiterate. They can not read or write. Now- 
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a-days permanent dewellers are sending their sons and daughters 
to the schools in their neighbourhood. 

Kalandar people are very hospitable. They offer Gur grams, 
to their guests. People live with love and harmony with the other 
people of Deras. If there is any dispute in between the two persons, 
it can be solved by the chief of the colony. The theft case of mules, 
horses and hens can be solved within no time by the elderly people, 
which also are called a Lambardar. 


Settlements 


Kalandars are mostly living in small houses and huts having mud 
walls and thatched roofs. Some have built Kuccha walled house 
having only one or two rooms which covered by wooden poles 
and bamboos, mud on upwards having slope for the rain water. 
Their courtyards are small and covered with small mud walls. They 
do not have bathing and latrine facilities in side their houses. But 
very rarely some one have smooth stone slabes for washing their 
clothes. 

Only one well is found among the whole colony or in one 
compact. Now only one or two hand pumps can also be seen in 
their colonies. Their houses are white-washed by special type of 
clay dug nearby the land area known as “Potta Mitti” which is of 
the cream colour. 

There is no furniture except a few cots. Generally, they posses 
a few utensils of aluminium and have some earthen pots with the 
help of these pots these people fulfil their cooking needs. Men 
and Women alike Hukka (Smoking pipe) to smoke without the least 
hesitation publicly. 

In the rainy season, when their land which is in the Ganga 
and Yamuna Khadar area is filled with water, they shift to the plains 
with their ‘tents’. They pitch their tents togather numbering ten to 
fifteen inside of the big villages. In the tent they keep all their daily 
needs things such as baskets, utensils, lanterns and clothes ete. 


Livelihood 


They are jugglars and their means of livelihood is jugglary. They 
go in groups to display their jugglary in the noon or after-noon in 
the near by villages. They keep a Dugdugi (Drum) a flute and a 
pair of baskets, while they are at this work. 
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An experienced old Madari has a stick hanging across his 
shoulders with a Jhauli, or bag. He at first plays on his flute and 
Dugdugi (Drum) to attract the children and women and the young 
lads. When the head of the Madari satisfied himself with the 
gathering, he starts his feats including the jokes in between to 
amuse the audiences, mostly children take keen interest in this 
show. A few jugglers are really very perfect in this art. 

Kalandar also keep bullocks, goats hens and dogs also. They 
sometime take the young mules and horses from the villagers to 
graze them and when they are matures, they return them to their 
old masters and take the requisite sum for the work. These people 
go to the cattle fairs in Deobandh, Jallahab, Gurkulnarsan and 
Baghpat to purchase and sell their cattle. 


AN EVALUATION 


The above details about various tribes bear out that while some 
tribes are trying to identify themselves with the changing Indian 
society, the others have scant regard for these changes, therefore, 
population education must make a comprehensive effort to ensure 
their upliftment through an effective educational policy and plan, 
because they all are part and partial of our whole population and 
their non-education and poverty will directly or indirectly effect 
the fortune of the nation, adversely. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on basic characteristics of the economy of Bhutiyas. 


2. Kalandar tribe by and large is a settled tribe. Discuss the features of this 
tribe. 


3. Write short notes on the following: 
(a) Gadi Tribe. 
(b) Gonds are most civilized tribals. 
(c) Tribes of Tarai and Bhabar regions. 


6 
Population Growth in India (1901-2001) 


Population education as its basis of study must include the concept 
of the growth of population because its growth rate always effects 
the life of the people including the system, quality and quantity of 
education, hence, hereunder, very briefly we discuss this concept. 

Before we undertake an academic understanding of population 
growth let us understand Shri G.S. Pathak’s views on this concept. 


G.S. PATHAK’S VIEWS 


Extracts of the inaugural speech by Shri G.S. Pathak, Vice-President 
of India, at the International Conference on Population Growth 
and Human Development organized by the Indian Social Institute, 
New Delhi, November 19, 1973. 

It is common knowledge that the rapid growth of population 
throughout the world has become the focus of international 
concern. The increase of population has been registered more 
dramatically in the developing countries of Asia and, despite wide 
divergence in approaches to the ethical issues raised by population 
growth and in the interpretation of such factual information as is 
available, there is a growing consensus that population is one of 
the major problems facing mankind today. As you are aware, in 
most of the developing countries of Asia, Population is growing 
at an annual rate of approximately 2.5 per cent which implies that 
there will be a doubling of population in these countries in the 
next 27 years. The reason for this increase in the population of the 
developing countries of Asia is well-known, namely, the sharp 
decline in mortality rates through the application of technology in 
the entire field of medicine and public health, while birth rates, 
though they have also shown some decline, continue to be 
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maintained at relatively high levels: In India, for instance, the 
mortality rate declined from 43 in 1901 to 14 in 1971 and the birth 
rate from 50 in 1901 to 39 in 1971. It has been estimated that if 
there is no further decline in the birth rate, our population will 
exceed one billion in the year 2001 (which has come to the true) 

I would recommend that this Conference, which is focused on 
the theme of “Population Growth and Human Development” 
should seek to understand and analyse population issues in a three- 
fold perspective : First, we must seek and find human solutions to the 
population problems which are essentially the problems of 
ordinary men and women who have their own private histories 
and recognisable identity as members of a family group and are 
situated in a particular cultural environment. While planning to 
solve the population problems it is necessary to remember that 
we are not dealing with things but with men and women, and we 
must never forget this crucial fact even though we may be tempted 
to do so when population data are presented as impersonal 
statistics. Preservation of the human dimension of population 
programmes has been the central objective of the Government of 
India which has always insisted that the cooperation of the people 
and their decision regarding family limitation should always be 
ona voluntary basis. 

Second, no population policy can be effectively formulated 
and implemented in isolation but always as an integral part of the 
total socio-economic development strategy of the country. Indeed, social 
growth and economic growth are so interlaced that they cannot 
be dissociated from each other. In most of the developing countries, 
population programmes have been linked to programmes of 
economic development; but perhaps, not infrequently, there has 
been a failure to perceive the more complex and deeper inter- 
relationships between social and economic factors and 
demographic variables. 

Third, this Conference, which has been organized by a 
voluntary organization with assistance from the United Nations 
and other international organizations, is a sign of the increasing 
realisation that population problems cannot be solved except 
through international cooperation. There has already been 
considerable international cooperation in the field of family 
planning; but the tendency so far has been to think of population 
assistance in a rather restricted fashion. The problem of population 
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has to be considered in the much broader perspective of social 
and economic development and hence, assistance which is given 
must not be restricted to the narrow field of family planning but 
must have a much larger scope—trade, transfer of technology, 
growth of industrialization—so that the countries of Asia will be 
assisted to create more educational, social, economic, employment 
and political opportunities for the human growth and 
development. 

Abasic concern of the developing countries of Asia is to bring 
about a decline in fertility rates. To achieve this objective, 
governments and voluntary organizations have collaborated in 
various action programmes designed to promote the kind of “social 
atmosphere” that is required for responsible decision-making in 
voluntary family limitation. 

Before concluding I would like to emphasize again that we 
are concerned not only with economic development but also, 
basically, with human growth and development. In the developing 
countries we have the situation in which high population growth 
has not brought about an increase in respect for human life but 
rather an indifference to human dignity and a tolerance of sub- 
human standards of life. An important task to which all of us will 
have to apply our minds, is to find ways by which we can 
rediscover the great legacy of Mahatma Gandhi to the world—a 
belief in the wisdom of the common man and an abiding reverence 
for the human dignity and personal worth of the individual. 

Through social education, public opinion and legislation, we 
can, no doubt, remedy the problems of excessive population. 
Experience in several countries, however, has shown that 
legislation is no substitute for the motivation which the individual 
derives from his own social and economic situation, 


ACADEMICS OF THE CONCEPT 


Human beings are both ends and means for economic activities. 
When in right numbers, they are an asset, but not so, in fact a 
liability, if the number is beyond the capacity of the economy. A 
study of the subject is thus called for, because it is vital to the 
Progress of the economy and to the well-being of the people. We 
discuss its various aspects in four chapters. This chapter deals with 
the following: demographic trends; growth of population; theory 
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of demographic transition; and urbanization. The subsequent three 
chapters enlarge upon the themes of population and economic 
development, human capital, and occupational structure. 


Demographic Trends 


The present features of population are the resultant of the past 
developments. Hence to appreciate the current population 
problems, it is necessary that we dilate upon the demographic 
trends as these have emerged over time in the past. These trends 
relate to the various angles from which population growth can be 
looked at such as the number, its density, age and sex composition 
etc. 


Size and Growth of Population 


The first and the foremost fact to know about the population is its 
number, and the rate of its growth. 

Large size and fast growth: As per 2001 census the population is 
102.53 crores. This number has grown at a rapid rate in the past 
beginning with 1921, but more particularly in the recent past since 
1951, when the population at 36.1 crores was less than half of that 
at present. The growth-rate since 1951 has been above 2 per cent. 
It was particularly high at about 2.5 per cent during the two 
decades (1961-71 and 1971-81). This fast rise in population has 
been caused by a slowly falling birth-rate and a rapidly declining 
death-rate. As between 1951 and 1991, while the birth-rate came 
down from about 42 to about 31 per thousand population, the 
death-rate went down from about 23 to as low as about 11 per 
thousand population. Today both birth and death rates are more 
down. 

Adverse consequences: The absolute number is indeed very large 
and the growth in it much too fast. This is obvious from several 
angles. One is that the density of population (i.e., number of 
persons per square kilometer) has worsened. Although this 
increasing density by itself is not bad, itnevertheless signifies the 
growing burden which a backward country cannot bear. Two, the 
population is certainly having adverse effects on economic 
development. Much of the current production is used for the 
maintenance of population through the provision of consumption 
goods, leaving little for saving and investment. Little can also be 
spared for the skill-formation of the labour-force. 
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Density of Population 


This is about the number of persons per square kilometer. It is 
arrived at by dividing the number of persons by the total land 
area of a region/country. 

Rapidly rising density: In the last more than 80 years since 1921, 
the density of population has been a rising figure, and particularly 
since 1951, there has been a rapid rise. As per the latest census 
(1991), it is 274, as against 216 in 1981, 177 in 1971, 142 in 1961, 
and 117 in 1951. This, however, is the all-India picture. At state 
level too this has happened. But the change in the density has 
varied from state to state. In some it has increased much, in others 
not much, and in some, it is little indeed. Even within the states, 
there are differences in density in different regions at present we 
have 16.87 per cent world’s population which having only 2.4 per 
cent of world’s land area. 


Table 6.1: Density of Population in India according to 1991 census 


State/Union Territory Population in Density per sq. Density per sq. 


millions km (1991) km (1981) 
Delhi 9.4 6,319 4,194 
Chandigarh 0.6 5,620 3,961 
West Bengal 68.0 766 615 
Kerala 29.0 747 655 
Bihar 86.3 497 402 
Uttar Pradesh 138.8 471 377 
Tamil Nadu 55.6 428 372 
Punjab 20.2 401 333 
Haryana 16.3 369 292 
Assam 223 284 230 
India 843.9 267 216 
Maharashtra 78.7 256 204 
Andhra Pradesh 66.3 241 195 
Karnataka 44.8 234 194 
Gujarat 41.2 210 174 
Orissa 31.5 202 169 
Madhya Pradesh 66.1 149 118 
Rajasthan 43.9 128 100 
Himachal Pradesh 5.1 92 72 
Jammu & Kashmir 7.7 76 59 


Source: Census of India, 1991, Series-I (India), Paper 1 of 1991, Provisional 
Population Totals. 
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Inter-state/regional differences: Since the size of population has 
been rapidly rising, it is but inevitable that, given the geographical 
area of the country, there should be an increase in the density of 
population. However, equally, and perhaps more important, are 
the differences in the density of population of different states, and 
of regions within states. The reasons for these differences are not 
far to seek. 

India is primarily an agricultural country. Factors like climate, 
rainfall, irrigation facilities etc., have a large bearing on the 
cultivation of land. Since these factors vary considerably in various 
states/regions, large differences are bound to exist in the density 
of population. In north India land is very productive and the 
density is, therefore, very high. As against this, in Rajasthan because 
of sandy soil and deficiency of water, the density of population is 
low. So is the case of Jammu and Kashmir state with mountainous 
areas, and of Madhya Pradesh with rocklands etc. 

Another factor has been unequal development of industries 
in different states/regions. In some states great strides have been 
made in industrial progress, resulting in the growth of industrial 
towns, cities, and trading centers. All these centers attracted large 
population. As against this, states/regions which have not 
registered much industrial growth have small density of 
population. 

Besides, there are other factors that have influenced density 
in different places. Among them, some important ones that have 
increased density at some places are the religious and historical 
importance of those places, the availability of educational facilities 
and the existence of administrative offices, etc. 

Density and economic development: In this connection it needs 
to be noted that although economic factors influence density of 
population, it is not a sure index of either the poverty or the 
prosperity of a country. The density of population of the USA is 
only 22, yet it is the most prosperous. Brazil (density 12) and 
Australia (density 2) have lower densities, yet they are not as 
developed as the USA. At the other end is England with a very 
high density at 229, and yet it is one of the most advanced countries. 
The same can be said about Japan with density at 221, and 
Netherlands with a high density at 329. 

Thus there is no direct relation between the density of 
population and the progress of a country. And the same should 
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But one thing can be said about India with certainty. Being an 
agricultural country, with some but not much industrial progress, 
the country is finding it difficult to bear the burden of the present 
high density of population. Since population is on the increase, the 
burden will become more unbearable, unless either/both there is 
control of population, or/and a faster rate of economic growth takes 
place. 


INDIA 
Density of Population 


.N.A] Data Not Available 
Fig. 6.1: Density of Population 


Distribution of Population : State-wise and Rural-Urban 


The population is distributed very unevenly as among states, and 
as between rural and urban areas. And this is a reflection of many 
diverse factors. 
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Inter-state variations: The human population inhabiting 
different states varies considerably. At one end is Uttar Pradesh 
with the largest population at about 14 crores, followed by Bihar 
with population at about 9 crores, and Maharashtra with about 8 
crores of inhabitants. At the other end is Sikkim with the smallest 
population of 4 lakhs. 

Among the union territories, the highest is that of Delhi with 
about 94 lakh persons. These variations indicate the fact that the 
reorganization of the country into states and union territories has 
not been done on the basis of population, but on some other 
considerations, namely, language, cultural, administrative/ 
political etc. While this is so, it should be emphasized that given 
the initial distribution before and after the reorganization of the 
country, much of the differences in the population is due to the 
difference in the growth rates of population in different states. 


Table 6.2: Relative Growth of Urban and Rural Population 


Population in millions Percentage of Percentage mn 
total increasein Ratio 
population urban 
— ~ population 
during the 
Total Rural Urban Rural Urban @ecade 
— eg Bal SE AR E 
1901 232.9 207.3 25.6 89.0 11.0 = 1:8.1 
1911 246.0 220.4 25.6 89.6 104 0.0 1:86 
1921 244.3 216.6 27.7 «88.7 "11.3 +8.25 1:7.8 
1931 270.8 237.8 S30" 7675 122 +19.1 1172 
1941 309.0 265.5 435 859 141 +32.1 1:6.1 
1951 361.1 298.7 624 827 173 +43.2 1:47 
1961 439.2 360.3 78.9 820 18.0 +25.3 1:45 
1971 548.2 439.1 109.1 80.1 19.9 +38.0 LSF 
1981 685.2 525.7 159.5 76.7 23.3 +46.8 1433 
1991 844.3 627.1 217.2 743° 257 +35.6 bay | 


Rural-urban differences: Another striking feature of India’s 
population, which has persisted for long, is the predominance of 
rural population. As per 1991 census as much as 74.3 per cent of 
the population lives in rural areas. the urbanites constitute 25.7 
per cent. In 2001 this picture has not changed much. 
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This trend depicts the economic structure of the Indian 
economy. With inadequate industrial development, there is little 
increase in the industrial employment. The result is twofold: 
urbanization, as indicated by the urban population is no doubt, 
more than before, but it is still very small in magnitude; and since 
agriculture continues to be the main occupation of the people, rural 
population is very large indeed. 


Age and Sex-composition 


Another aspect of population is its composition age-wise and sex- 
wise. These influence economic activities, as also the growth of 
population itself. 

Age-composition: The information on the age-composition is of 
significance for several reasons. One can know the size of the 
labour-force, i.e., those falling within the working age (normally 
15-59 years). This number constituted 54 per cent of the population 
in 1981. another significant segment is that of children who fall in 
the age-group 0-14 years. This accounted for 39.5 per cent of the 
population. 

This is quite a high proportion when juxtaposed with the 
proportion of children in the developed countries at 20-25 per cent. 
The cause of high percentage is the high birth-rate. A large fall in 
the infant mortality rate from 183 per thousand in 1951 to 121 per 
thousand in 1981, has also contributed to this. The large proportion 
of children is indicative of the large number of unproductive 
consumers. 

This means that the burden of dependents on the population 
is excessive. Old people above 60 years are about 6.5 per cent of 
the population. This small percentage is because of the low life- 
expectancy of the Indian population. 

Sex-composition: This shows the number of females per 1000 
males. Information on this together with that on age-composition, 
is very important for many things like marriage-rate, population- 
growth etc. In general the death-rate among females, compared to 
that of males, is low because of biological reasons, enabling females 
to resist diseases more effectively than males. 

Thus, if the proportion of females is low, the death-rate will 
be affected favourably. Sex composition also influences the 
marriage rate and the number of children. Further, an unfavourable 
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sex ratio (i.e., when the proportion of females is small) leads to the 
emergence of many moral and social evils. 

As per 1991 census there are 929 females for every one 
thousand males. In all the total number of males is 43.8 crores 
(about 52 per cent) and that of females is 40.6 crores (over 48 per 
cent). Over time the number of females per thousand males has 
been falling except for the decade 1971-81. the female-male ratio 
differs widely in different parts of the country. There is again a 
large difference in female-male ratio as between urban areas where 
it is lower, and in the rural areas where it is higher. 

No generally acceptable and satisfactory explanation can be 
given for the overall picture of a lower number of females. 
However, a few reasons can be indicated. One is that girls in India 
are not as adequately looked after as boys. As a result, infant 
mortality among girls is high. 

Secondly, the burden of bearing children at an early age, the 
lesser use of birth control devices and the greater frequency of 
births at short intervals lead to the death of many a woman. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether at the time of census women 
are counted correctly. Because of the large illiteracy and social 
customs which keep many women behind the curtain, quite a 
number go unreported. Four, as for larger female-male ratio in the 
rural areas, one of the possible reasons may be the fact that males 
go out of villages to work in cities, leaving their womenfolk behind. 


Table 6.3: Sex Ratio (No. of Females Per 1000 Males) 
Note : As per 2001 census Men 530100000, and women 490600000. 


State/U.T. No. of Females State/U.T. No. of Females 

per 1000 males per 1000 males 
Andhra Pradesh 972 Nagaland 890 
Arunachal Pradesh 861 Orissa 972 
Assam 925 Punjab 888 
Bihar 912 Rajasthan 913 
Goa 969 Sikkim 880 
Gujarat 936 Tamil Nadu 972 
Haryana 874 Tripura 946 
Himachal Pradesh 996 Uttar Pradesh 882 


(contd.) 
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State/U.T. No. of Females State/U.T. No. of Females 

per 1000 males per 1000 males 
Jammu & Kashmir 923 West Bengal 917 
Karnataka 960 Andaman and Nicobar 820 
Kerala 1040 Chandigarh 793 
Madhya Pradesh 932 Dadra Nagar Haveli 953 
Maharashtra 936 Daman & Diu 972 
Manipur 961 Delhi 830 
Meghalaya 947 Lakshadweep 944 
Mizoram 924 Pondicherry 982 
Total India 929 


Life-Expectancy and Literacy Rate 


Trends in the life-expectancy as also in the literacy rate are relevant 
in considering the improvement in the quality of life, as also in the 
productivity and the family size in the country. Generally, longer 
life-expectancy and higher literacy rate improve the level of civilized 
and cultural living, enhance productivity /income of the people, 
and reduce the size of family through a fall in the birth-rate. 

Life-expectancy: The number of years for which people of a 
country expect to live at the time of birth is the average life- 
expectancy of that country. It depends mainly on the death-rate 
and the age at the time of death. Thus, if the death-rate is high 
and/or death occurs at an early age, the life-expectancy will be 
low. On the other hand, if the death-rate is low and/or death occurs 
at a late stage, the life-expectancy will be high. 

Till very recently, life-expectancy in the country was very low. 
In the period 1901-10 it was only 23 years. In the next decade it 
was estimated to be even lower at 20.2 years. It started rising, 
though slowly, after 1921. the rise became substantial from 1951. 
Life expectancy was 41.3 years in 1961, 45.6 years in 1971 and 50.5 
years in 1981. At present it is 60 years (1991). The recent large 
increase in life-expectancy has been caused by a substantial fall in 
the death-rate and in infant mortality rate. Even as such it is much 
less than that in some developed countries, at over 77 years. Life 
expectancy in 2001 has increased compared to 1991 and it is not 
much as expected earlier. 
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Literacy rate: The literacy rate has been on the increase, with a 
sharp step-up in the latest 1981-91 decade. As per 1991 census, 
the literacy rate at 52.1 per cent, marks a 8.5 percentages point 
rise over the previous rate of 1981 at 43.6 per cent. Literacy rate 
among females, both in rural and urban areas, is lower than that 
among males. As for states, there are great variations among them, 
with states like Kerala showing cent per cent literacy rate. 

Despite an uptrend in the literacy rate, it continues to be low 
and much below that achieved elsewhere, and as such it is 
unsatisfactory. For example, the literacy rate is cent per cent or 
near about in Sweden, the USA, and England. No doubt the rate 
in India has gone up substantially since 1951. It is also possible to 
say that the literacy rate will continue to witness an uptrend in 
future. 

However, it needs to be emphasized that the pace of increase 
in the past has been very slow. As such greater efforts, including 
larger resources, and a change in education policy favouring 
schooling of the entire population in elementary education, have 
to be made, if the literacy rate is to be stepped up sharply. 

Though there in a slight increase in the 2001 compared to 1991 
but figures are not confirmed, therefore, hereunder the data of 
1991 is given in the form of a table. 


Table 6.4: India : Literacy Rate 1991 


State/U.T. Total Literacy Literacy in Literacy in 
Males Females 
Andhra Pradesh 44.09 55.13 32.72 
Arunachal Pradesh 41.59 51.45 29.69 
Assam 52.89 61.87 43.03 
Bihar 38.48 52.49 22.89 
Goa 75.51 83.64 67.09 
Gujarat 61.29 73.13 48.64 
Haryana 55.85 69.10 40.47 
Himachal Pradesh 63.86 75.36 52.13 
Jammu & Kashmir N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Karnataka 56.04 67.26 44,34 
Kerala 89.81 93.62 86.17 
Madhya Pradesh 44.20 58.42 28.85 
Maharashtra 64.87 76.56 52.32 
Manipur 59.89 71.63 47.60 
Meghalaya 49.10 53.12 44.85 


(Contd.) 
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State/U.T. Total Literacy Literacy in Literacy in 
Males Females 

Mizoram 82.27 85.61 78.60 
Nagaland 61.67 67.62 54.75 
Orissa 49.09 63.09 34.68 
Punjab 58.51 65.66 50.41 
Rajasthan 38.55 54.99 20.44 
Sikkim 56.94 65.74 46.69 
Tamil Nadu 62.66 73.75 51.33 
Tripura 60.44 70.58 49.65 
Uttar Pradesh 41.60 55.73 25.31 
West Bengal 57.70 67.81 46.56 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 73.02 78.99 65.46 
Chandigarh 77.81 82.04 72.34 
Dadra Nagar Haveli 40.71 53.56 26.98 
Daman & Diu 71.20 82.66 59.40 
Delhi 75.29 82.01 66.99 
Lakshadweep 81.78 90.18 72.89 
Pondicherry 74.74 83.68 65.63 

Total 52.21 64.13 39.29 


Source: Census of India, 1991 Series-I Paper-2 of 1992. 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


The question is often posed: Is India overpopulated? 


The Reasons Advanced in Favour of this View are 


The population of India is increasing at a faster rate than her food 
resources. In the decade 1931-41, the population has increased by 
about 15 per cent. The food supply fell down by 4 per cent. During 
1941-51, population increased by 13.4 per cent and the food supply 
remained practically the same. Calculating as the rate of the growth 
in population during the period 1921-51, it is estimated that the 
population of India crossed the figure of 43 crores in 1961, 54 crores 
in 1971, 68 crores in 1981 and 84 crores in 1991. If this trend 
continues, the day is not far away that we will be number one in 
the world by surpassing China very soon. Because in 2001 India’s 
population was 102.53 crores, which is 16.87per cent of the world’s 
total population while we have only 2.4 per cent land area of the 
world. 
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Fig. 6.2: Literacy in India 


Very Large Size 


According to the 1991 census the population of the country is 84.4 
crores (provisional). This comes to around one-sixth of the world 
population, which means that every sixth person in the world is 
an Indian. Next only to China, India has the largest population in 
the world. While India’s population is 16 per cent of the world 
population, its land area is only 2.4 per cent of the world land 
area. Thus a significant proportion of the world population is found 
jampacked in a small geographical area. 

When compared to other countries, India’s population in 
relation to land area far exceeds the population of many countries. 
It is so large that it is larger than the combined population of all 
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the high-income economies which includes the USA, the UK, Japan, 
Germany etc. But when we consider land area, we find that the 
USA alone has three times more land area than that of India. 


Fast Growth Rate 


The large size of India’s population is not the only problem. More 
serious is the rapid increase in the population. This increase has 
started from 1921, and has been very large indeed since 1951. The 
growth has been so large that it is being described as a population 
explosion. It is shown in Table 6.1. 

Small increase before 1921. Population growth till 1921 was 
small, even negligible. Whereas between 1901-11 population 
increased, there was actually a decline during 1911-21. Overall 
during the 20 years between 1901 and 1921, the increase was of 
the order of about 129 lakhs. This works out to be a little more 
than six lakhs or 0.27 per cent annually. This by any standard is a 
very slow growth. 


Table 6.5: Growth of Population in India (1901-2001) 


Census Year Population Decennial Increase or Percentage Increase or 
(lakhs) Decrease (lakhs) Decrease During the 
Decade 
1901 2383 — p= 
1911 2520 +137 +5.73 
1921 2512 -8 = 0.30 
1931 2789 +276 + 11.00 
1941 3186 +397 + 14.23 
1951 3610 +424 + 13.31 
1961 4392 +781 + 21.64 
1971 5482 + 1089 + 24.80 
1981 6852 + 1370 + 24.66 
1991 8439 + 1587 + 23.50 
2001 10253 +1814 + 21.34 


POPULATION EXPLOSION 


When the absolute additions of population are rendered into the 
rates of growth i.e., in percentage terms, the story, as expected, 
continues to be grim, but in a more meaningful way. Take first the 
decadal growth-rate. It has been lower than 20 per cent before 
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1951 and more than 20 per cent thereafter. Overall the growth- 
rate since 1951 has remained within the range of 21.6 per cent and 
24.8 per cent. There is, no doubt, a slight decline in the rate during 
the seventies and the eighties. 

But this is of no significance. In the seventies the decline at 
0.14 percentage points can hardly be considered a decline. The 
decline in the eighties is, however, more at 1.16 percentage points. 
But when viewed asa development over a period of 10 years, it is 
at best a change of marginal importance. Despite these down 
movements, the population growth has become steady since 1951. 
But it is steady at a high level. 

Onan annual basis, the growth rate before 1951 has been lower 
than 2 per cent and over 2 per cent after it. There has been some 
acceleration in the rate during the sixties, and a slight deceleration 
thereafter in the seventies and eighties. However, these ups and 
downs are too little to have much impact on the population growth. 
In the last decade of 1981-91, the growth rate (average exponential) 
works out to 2.1 per cent per annum. This is higher than that of 
some countries with whom we should compare ourselves. 

During the period 1980-91 for which data are available, while 
India’s population grew at 2.1 per cent, that of China’s rose at 
1.5 per cent. Even Sri Lanka's growth of population has been only 
1.4 per cent during this period. No doubt, some less developed 
countries, including Pakistan (3.1 per cent), experienced a higher 
growth-rate in their population. But this is no consolation fora 
country like India where with the existing enormous population, 
the additions to it at the present growth-rate are equally enormous. 

However, in comparison with the developed countries, India’s 
growth-rate is very large indeed. The rate of population growth 
for the USA is 0.9 per cent, for Japan 0.5 per cent, and for the UK, 
0.2 per cent. In India’s population continues to grow at the present 
rate, it will reach the 100 crore (one billion) mark by the next census 
in 2001. And if China’s population grows at the present rate, India 
will overtake China to occupy the first position as the most 
populated country in the world by 2005. 

It is thus stressing the obvious when it is said that India’s 
population is not only large in absolute size, but it is growing at 
an alarming pace. As such the population, instead of being an asset, 
has, in fact, become one of the most important constraints on India’s 
progress. The country is thus confronted with what is appropriately 
described as the population-explosion. 
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High Birth-Rate and its Causes 


How do we account for such a situation? Why is it that before 
1921 the population rise was irregular and very slow? An why 
after that it has been so rapid and continuous. To understand the 
causes of these changes, we will have to look for changes in the 
birth-rate and death-rate. 

Largely, it is the difference between these two rates that 
influences the growth-rate of population of a country. Migration 
too plays some part, and it has in fact affected the population of 
certain countries. But in the present conditions this factor has 
become almost unimportant. In the case of India too, migration 
has played no significant role in the growth of population. In 
analyzing the population growth of the country, we have to 
concentrate on the analysis of birth-rate and death-rate. The data 
in respect of these two rates are given in Table 6.6. 

The birth-rate in India was over 37 per thousand in 1981. It is 
about 31 at present (1991). Compared to birth-rate in many 
countries, this is very high. In 2001 India’s birth-rate is 25.4 and 
death-rate is 8.4 only. 


Table 6.6: Average Annual Birth-Rate and Death-Rate in India 


Time Period Annual Birth-Rate Annual Death-Rate Natural Increase 
(per 1000 Population) (per 1000 Population) 


1901-10 49.2 42.6 6.6 
1911-20 48.1 47.2 0.9 
1921-30 46.4 36.3 10.1 
1931-40 45.2 31.2 14.0 
1941-50 39.9 27.4 12.5 
1951-60 41.7 22.8 18.9 
1961-70 41.2 19.0 22.0 
1971-80 37.2 15.0 22.2 
1981-86 33.2 12.2 21.0 
1986-91 30.9 10.8 20.1 
1991-01 25.4 84 17.0 


Birth-rate and death-rate are expressed per 1000 persons and 
on an annual basis. For example, a birth-rate of 30 means that ina 
year 30 infants are born per every 1000 persons living. Similarly, a 
death-rate of 15 means that in a year 15 persons die per every 
1000 persons living. 
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Not only birth-rate is high, it has remained almost stable at a 
high level in very many years. In the 90 years or so since 1901, 
there has not been any marked decline. For example, it fell from 
49 to 37 in 1971-80. There is thus a fall of only 12 till 1980, (and 18 
till 1991), which amount to very little considering the long time- 
span of nearly a century during which it has fallen. 

High birth-rate in the country is not unexpected. This in fact 
is a special feature of underdeveloped countries. Many economic 
and non-economic factors are responsible for this high birth-rate. 
Among them the major ones are: 

(i) Poverty of the People: Poverty and with if such associated 
factors as poor diet, illiteracy, ill health etc. keep the birth-rate 
high in underdeveloped countries. For example, poor people do 
not have any fixed standard of living to maintain, nor are there 
any special costs for maintaining and educating children. 

On the contrary, children at a very young age start helping 
their parents in work, and, therefore, prove to be assets for the 
family. Again because of the lack of saving, these children, when 
grow up, provide security to their parents in old age. In this sense 
they act like insurance for their parents. 

Another aspect of poverty is the high infant mortality rate 
among the poor because of deficient diet, lack of medical facilities, 
unhealthy living conditions, etc. This means that the survival rate 
is very low. In order to ensure that some children do survive, poor 
people tend to have large number of children. 

De Castro, in his book Geography of Hunger, has given another 
reason for the close relation between high fertility and poverty. 
According to him there is an intensification of the reproductive 
capacities in chronically starved people which develops through 
a complex process, involving both physiological and psychological 
factors. 

In the physiological sphere certain organs, in particular 
degenerating liver of the poor, are unable to induce to inactivity 
excess oestrogens which g0 into blood, resulting in a marked 
increase in the women’s reproductive capacity. The psychological 
effect of chronic hunger is to make sex important enough to 
compensate emotionally for the shrunken nutritional appetite. In 
this way poverty causes high birth-rate. 

(ii) Religious and social attitudes: Religious and social attitudes 
are such that preference is given to large families. Among Hindus, 
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for instance, it is accepted that without at least one son it is not 
possible to get deliverance from the cycle of birth and rebirth. 

Again, itis taken for granted that every young man and woman 
must marry. Unmarried people do not enjoy in general a 
respectable social status. As a result of such attitudes, we generally 
do not find unmarried men and women, and married people 
without children. 

Marriage is not only universal, but it takes place at an early 
age. The average marriage age for females has been about 16 years. 
If we remember that the puberty of Indian women in this hot 
climate starts at the age of 15, then it follows that women start 
fertilization very soon after they enter the reproduction stages, 
and it lasts till the menopause at around the age of 45 or thereabout. 
This results in a large number of births. 

(iii) Illiteracy, ignorance and non-availability of birth-control devices: 
A large proportion of population in general and women in 
particular is illiterate. In 1991 the literacy rate in general was only 
52.1 per cent and among women it is lower still at 39.4 per cent. 
There is a large ignorance of the biology of reproduction, and about 
the devices of birth-control among the masses. In the last few years 
there has, however, been some improvement in this respect. Even 
now a substantial number of people have an adequate knowledge 
about the basics of family planning. 

Many of those who know equate family planning with 
contraceptive or abortion, etc. Only a few regard it as equivalent 
to a planned family. Besides, the non-availability of birth-control 
devices freely has been an important contributory factor in keeping 
the birth-rate up. Those who want family planning find it difficult 
because the device is not readily at hand. In this sphere too, there 
has been some improvement but this is far from adequate. 

These factors have been so strong in their influence that the 
birth-rate has remained high for very many years. The message 
thus is clear: unless efforts are made in a big way, there is every 
likelihood that the birth-rate may continue to remain high. Factors 
like the rise in per capita income, spread of literacy, etc., will no 
doubt help bring down the birth-rate. But as the experience of 
other countries shows, these factors take a long time to become 
effective. 

These factors affect attitudes of the people, and naturally 
cannot show results in a short period. Further, the rise in per capita 
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income in the country is so low that it is not going to have any 
impact in the short period. The literacy rate also is rising ata very 
slow pace, and its influence too cannot be great in the short period. 
Hence massive and sustained deliberate efforts are needed to 
produce any perceptible effect on the birth-rate in the immediate 
future. 


Declining Death-Rate and its Causes 


The situation regarding, death-rate is quite different. In the 
beginning of this century, the death-rate was as high as 43 per 
thousand. In underdeveloped countries such high rates are quite 
normal. Poverty, illiteracy, early marriage, lack of medical facilities, 
etc., are the causes of large many deaths. But what is noteworthy 
in the Indian context is that, despite the country being 
underdeveloped, the death-rate has been falling with the passage 
of time. 

In the earlier stage the decline was slow, but later on, especially 
after independence, the death-rate fell rapidly. For example, it was 
42.6 per thousand annual in 1901-10, it came down to 31.2 during 
1931-40, and was only 15 during 1971-80. It has further lowered to 
10.8 in 1986-91. Thus in the last 90 years, the death-rate came down 
to about one-fourth of what it was in the beginning of the century. 

Famines and epidemics: In the earlier years the high death-rate 
was caused by several factors, of which the major ones are: famines 
and epidemics. In those days famines were almost a regular 
occurrence in some parts of the country. Due to lack of adequate 
transport facilities, food from one part of the country could not be 
made available in famine-stricken areas. 

Asa result, large number of people died. Besides, epidemics 
like plague, cholera, malaria, influenza etc., used to take a heavy 
toll of human life in the country. For example, during the 1901-10 
decade as many as 65 lakh people died of plague alone. Again, it 
has been estimated that during the short span of 1918-19, influenza 
took a toll of one and a half crores of people. 

Besides killing so many people, those who survived were 
weakened and rendered invalid, thereby shortening their life-span. 
Thus it was largely the Malthusian checks which operated. 

Since 1921, however, there has been an improvement in this 
regard, especially after the attainment of independence. This is 
evident from the fact that the death-rate after 1921 started falling, 
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first at a slow rate and then at a rapid rate. Famines no longer 
cause the havoc they once did. After the terrible Bengal Famine of 
1943, the country has been practically free from famines. Floods 
and droughts even at present cast their dark shadow on the country, 
but they are no longer as horrible as these used to be. 

As a matter of fact, famines are now a matter of the past. The 
improvement in the situation has been caused by several factors, 
such as implementation of the schemes of agricultural 
development, streamlining of relief administration, extension of 
transport facilities, import of foodgrains, etc. 

Medical and health facilities: The more important factors have, 
however, been the considerable improvements in the availability 
of medical facilities and public health services. These, together 
with the availability of facilities of pure drinking water and better 
drainage, have enabled the country to control epidemics almost 
fully. The schemes for the extension of medial and public health 
services under the five-year plans have brought down the rate, 
reinforced by improved economic and social conditions in recent 
years. It needs to be remembered that autonomous factors affect 
more easily and in shorter time the death-rate than they do the 
birth-rate. 

It follows that if necessary public health services are available, 
and if adequate arrangements for medical facilities exist, the death- 
rate is bound to show a sharper fall ina short period. In a number 
of underdeveloped countries, much before a reasonable advance 
on the front of economic development, the death-rate has shown 
a sizeable decline in response to health and medical facilities. 
Similar developments have taken place in India too. 

High natural growth: If we take a look at both the birth-rate 
and the death-rate together, we would be able to explain the 
present rapid growth rate of population. In the beginning of this 
century, both the birth and the death-rates were high, with a small 
difference between the two. Hence growth was slow. After 
something the death-rate started falling rapidly, but there was no 
marked fall in the birth-rate. As a result, the difference between 
the birth-rate and the death-rate continued to widen. 

At present the difference is about three times larger than it 
was at the beginning of the century. In the decade 1901-10 the birth- 
rate exceeded death-rate by 6.6 per thousand. In the period 1971- 
80 the excess of the birth-rate over the death-rate rose to 22.2 per 
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thousand. For the periods 1981-86 and 1986-91, the observed 
growth rates are large though somewhat lower at 21.2 and 20.1 
respectively. 

This widening of the difference between the birth-rate and the 
death-rate explains why at present population is rising so fast. 
Obviously, this rise in population has been caused by the fall in 
the death-rate, and not by a rise in the birth-rate. It follows that if 
the rate of population growth is to be reduced, efforts will have to 
be made to reduce the birth-rate. 


Table 6.7: Birth and Death Rate (1996) for 14 Major States of India with 
mean Age of Marriage of Females 


State Birth Death IMR Mean Age at 

Rate Rate Marriage 

(Females) 
1. Kerala 178 6.2 13 22.3 
2. Tamil Nadu 19.2 79 54 20.2 
3. Andhra Pradesh 22.7 8.3 66 17.8 
4. Maharashtra 23.2 74 48 19.1 
5. Karnataka 23.0 76 53 19.4 
6. West Bengal 22.8 78 55 19.5 
7. Punjab 23.5 75 52 20.3 
8. Orissa 26.8 10.7 95 19.5 
9, Gujarat 25.5 7.6 62 20.4 
10. Haryana 28.8 8.1 68 19.2 
11. Bihar 32.1 10.2 72 18.6 
12. Madhya Pradesh 32.4 11.1 97 18.8 
13. Rajasthan 32.3 91 86 18.4 
14. Uttar Pradesh 34.0 10.2 85 19.3 
All India 27.4 8.9 72 19.4 


Source: Planning Commission, Ninth Five Year Plan ( 1997-2002). 


AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATE IN INDIA 


With an increase in the mean age at marriage and the impact of 
family planning programmes, there is an over-all decline in general 
fertility rate from 171 per thousand married women in 1988 to 
about 154 in 1993. It may also be noted that the decline is in allage 
groups, though the decline is sharper in the age groups 30-34 and 
above, as compared with age group 45-19. There is a strong need 
to reduce fertility rates in the lower age groups, more especially 
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15-29, 20-24 and 25-29 so that general fertility rate registers a sharp 
decline. 


Table 6.8: Age-Specific Fertility Rates in India 


Age Group (years) 1988 1993 Percentage Decline 
15-19 259.0 236.1 8.84 
20-24 319.8 307.9 3.72 
25-29 227.9 207.6 8.91 
30-34 138.5 121.3 12.41 
35-39 81.2 65.7 19.09 
40-44 38.9 31.8 18.25 
TFR 5.4 49 9.26 
GFR 170.7 153.7 9.96 


Notes: TFR=Total Fertility Rate 
GFR=General Fertility Rate 


Fertility seems to havea strong correlation with the educational 
level of the mother. Average number of children born to a woman 
according to the Census of 1991 was 4.3. This figure for illiterates 
was 4.4, with those who were middle but below matric, it declined 
to 3.8, but those who got education upto matric but below graduate, 
it was 3.0 and those with a graduate degree and above, it was only 
2.3. Fertility in every category was higher in rural areas than in 


urban areas. 


Table 6.9: Number of Children Ever Born per Woman in the Age 
Group 45-49 (1991) 


ip EE a ee 
Educational Level No. of Children Born 


Total Rural Urban 
Illiterate 44 44 4.3 
Literate below Middle 4.3 44 41 
Middle Below Matric 3.8 3.9 3.7 
Matric but below graduate 3.0 3:1 29 
Graduate and Above 23 2.6 2.2 
Total 43 44 3.9 


Despite the above figures as per India 2004 following states 
have very high fertility rate in India. 
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Bihar 8.1 per cent 
M.P. 5.9 per cent 
Rajasthan 5.5 per cent 
UR 16.2 per cent 


Therefore we feel that much need to be directed for bringing 
the fertility rate of the above status to national normal limits. 


AGE COMPOSITION 


The study of age composition is helpful in determining the 
proportion of the labour force in the total population. An estimate 
of the labour force in India is made in the 1981 census report. The 
working age of the population is considered as 15-60. On this basis, 
percentage distribution of India’s population is shown in Table 
6.10. 


Table 6.10: Percentage Distribution of India’s Population by Age 
Groups (1911-1991) 


Year Age Group 
0-14 15-60 60 And above 

1911 38.8 60.2 1.0 
1921 39.2 59.6 1.2 
1931 38.3 60.2 15 
1961 41.0 53.3 57 
1971 41.4 53.4 5.2 
1981 39.7 54.1 6.2 
1991 36.5 57.1 6.4 


Lo Dan ar 
Source: IAMR, Fact Book on Manpower, p. 12, and Census of India, 1981, 
Series-1, India, Paper 2 of 1983. 


These figures indicate that the proportion of child population 
in the 0-14 age group was 36.5 per cent in 1991. This figure is lower 
than the figures of earlier three decades. The principal reason for 
a higher child population in India is the high birth rate. The recent 
decline in infant mortality has also added to our child population. 
A high proportion of children only reflects a large proportion of 
unproductive consumers. To reduce the percentage of non- 
productive consumers, it is essential to bring down the birth rate. 
The decline in child population in 1991 isa reflection of the decline 
in over all birth rate in India. 
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Sources indicate that the proportion of child in 2001 further 
came down while there in some increase in the proportion of 
population of persons above 60 years of age. The reasons for both 
these factors are the same as indicated above. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
CONCERNS 


Extracts of the paper presented as an address at the inaugural 
session of the International Conference on Population Growth and 
Human Development organized by the Indian Social Institute, 
New Delhi, November 19, 1973. Dr. O. Cabello is Associate Director, 
Population Division, of the United Nations. 

We must find out the facts about population; the role that it 
plays in relation to the most important problems being confronted 
by contemporary society, and to determine in the light of such 
findings whether population trends and characteristics should and 
could be changed by means of government policies as a means of 
contributing to the ultimate aim of improving the well-being of 
people. 

Our assignment is extremely complex and delicate since it 
touches on life itself and its results can have an important bearing 
on the future of mankind. Because of its nature the population 
programme of the United Nations is being developed under the 
guidance of the Population Commission and the ECOSOC. The 
Commission, for this purpose, was given the special role of an 
inter-governmental body to make the preparations for the World 
Population Year and the Conference and, to implement its new 
role effectively. 

We have reached the conclusion that in the last 30 years there 
has been a most significant change in the demographic situation 
of the developing countries characterized by an acceleration of 
the rate of growth of the population from about 1.5 per cent per 
year in the 1940s to 2.4 at the present time. This is what has been 
called the “population explosion”, although the term “explosion”, 
however, is not quite appropriate since the change did not take 
place at a point of time, but it has taken, in fact, quite a long time 
to happen. It is more accurate therefore to describe the process as 
a “demographic transition”, as some demographers have done. 
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The Relation Between Population Trends and Society 


The recognition of demographic trends and prospects is only the 
beginning of the process of understanding the implications of such 
changes for the well-being of the population. The key question is 
how to determine the crucial character of the interactions between 
population and the critical problems of our society : poverty, under- 
development, disparities of income between and within countries, 
food, environment, and others. 


Consensus 


Whatever the variety of opinions there was a consensus that there 
were limits to the growth of population both in the short term and 
in the long term, in the latter case because our planet is finite and 
in the former because of the circumstances which prevented certain 
developing countries from fully utilizing their resources. 

The interdependence of developed and developing countries 
was another point of convergence of opinion, and consequently 
the need to approach the population question in a spirit of 
international solidarity was recognized as an essential requisite 
for success in this enterprise. 

As you can see, our attention has concentrated on the inter- 
relations between population and those aspects of development 
that can be considered of a rather tangible, technical nature, and it 
has been shown that such relations are of enormous complexity. 

It willbe up to the World Population Conference itself to decide 
on its programme; however, the agenda may include the following 
five major substantive items, which have been recommended by 
the Commission: 


1. Recent population trends and future prospects. 

2. Relations between population change and economic and 

social development. 

3. Relations between population, resources and environment. 

4. Population, family and well-being. 

5. World Population Plan of Action. 

It can also be expected that the Conference will decide to pay 
special attention to the issues and actions related to food, energy 
resources, and human settlements, as well as to the human rights 
in their connection with population policies. 
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The last item will be a World Population Plan of Action, the 
primary aim of which (according to the draft submitted to the 
consideration of the Population Commission, E/CN. 9/292, para 2) 
will be “to expand and deepen the capacities of countries to deal 
effectively with their national and subnational population 
problems and to promote an appropriate international response 
to their needs by increasing international activity both in research 
and the provision of assistance on request”. 

Ihave brought for your information the first draft of the World 
Population Plan of Action, although this is still incomplete and in 
very preliminary form, and to some extent overtaken by the 
recommendations already made on it by the Population 
Commission. The document contains certain proposals regarding 
basic principles and objectives, targets and actions that might be 
undertaken by governments with the support of international 
cooperation. For example, it is stated in the draft that: 

the ultimate aim of the Plan will be to improve the well-being 
of all people; 

population policies should form part of general development 
policies; 

population policies should be consistent with internationally 
and nationally recognized human values of individual freedom, 
justice and survival; 

the sovereignty of national governments in determining their 
population policies must be respected. 

The draft suggests certain goals with respect to population 
growth, mortality and fertility. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Writea noteon the Srowth of population in India since 1951 and also discuss 
the causes of density in some areas, 


2. Write a note on sex ratio and literacy rate in India. 

3. Write a note on population explosion India as well as birth and death rates 
together with fertility rate in India. 

4. Discuss Shri G.S. Pathak’s concern on the growth of population in India. 


5. High light the concept of population growth and development concerns as 
described by Dr. O. Cabello, Associate Director, Population Devision of 
U.N. 
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Growth of Urbanization in India: 
Causes and the Impact 


Explosion in urban population in India, as in all Western nations 
has its own merits and demerits and deserves due care in 
population education. Hereunder, very briefly, we will consider 
various aspects concerning urbanization and economic growth in 
India. 


PROBLEM OF URBANIZATION 


Despite the predominant rural nature of the Indian economy, there 
has been a fast trend towards urbanization. The growth of urban 
population has been very large since 1961 and particularly so since 
1971. Some consider it nothing short of an urban-explosion. An 
analysis of this aspect of population growth will, therefore, be 
amply rewarding. 


MEANING AND DEFINITION OF URBAN AREA 


An urban area has been defined as: 


(a) all places with a municipality, corporation, cantonment 
board or notified town area committee. 

all other places which satisfy the following criteria: (i) a 
minimum population of 5,000; (ii) at least 75 per cent of 
male working population engaged in non-agricultural 
pursuits; and (iii) a density of population of at least 400 
persons per sq. km. 


The definition of the “Urban Area” though very strict as 
compared to definitions adopted in earlier censuses is still not 
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comparable with the definition of urban area provided in other 
countries. For instance, in Japan, a place having 30,000 or more 
inhabitants is classified as Urban. 

Urban population increased from about 26 million in 1901 to 
62 million in 1951—an increase of only 36 million in 50 years. But, 
thereafter, the absolute increase during the next three decades was 
of the order of 98 million (1951-81). This indicates that programmes 
of industrialization did make an impact in terms of population 
absorption in urban areas, though this impact is not very 
discernible. 

During the last decade (1981-1991) alone, urban population 
increased by 57 million which indicates a growing trend towards 
urbanization. Urban population, in absolute terms reached the 
figure of 217 million accounting for 25.7 per cent of total 
population. 


Degree of Urbanization in India—A Comparison with Some 
Selected Countries 


A comparison of the level of urbanization in India with the 
developed countries of the world reveals that India is far behind 
the high income countries. The proportion of urban population to 
total population in 1992 was 74 per cent in Russia, 76 per cent in 
USA, 77 per cent in Japan, 85 per cent in Australia and 89 per cent 
in UK Compared to them, the Indian percentage of 25.7 in 1991 
was too low. 

Obviously, employment strategies should be planned so that 
they attract population to urban areas. It is only the pull exercised 
by economic development that can bring about the much desired 
change towards urbanization. 

A careful study of Table 7.1 reveals that the proportion of urban 
population in Class I towns (with a population of over 1 lakh) has 
increased from 25.7 per cent in 1901 to 65.2 per cent in 1991. 
Obviously, there is a trend towards concentration of population in 
the bigger towns. 

The relative proportion of urban population in Class II and 
Class III towns taken together has remained practically constant 
i.e., around 26-28 per cent during 1901-91. But in contrast, the 
relative proportion of population in Class IV, Class V and Class VI 
towns has come down sharply from 47.2 per cent in 1901 to barely 
10.7 per cent in 1991. 
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Class I towns have been the seats of administration and general 
economic activity. Industry, transport, trade and commerce, 
administrative and liberal services have been concentrated in 
them. This explains the increasing concentration of urban 
population in this size-class. 

An analysis of the towns in various classes reveals that towns 
at the margin in Class II have been jumping into Class I. This is 
evidenced by the fact that whereas there were only 74 towns in 
Class I in 1951, their number grew to 216 (nearly three times) in 
1981. As a consequence, the total population of Class I towns 
increased from 275 lakhs in 1951 to 1,388 lakhs in 1991-an increase 
of 405 per cent. 

Class II and Class II towns are those in a transitory stage. 
Their number as also their total population have increased in 
absolute terms. The total number of Class II towns increased from 
91 in 1951 to 341 in 1991, and their total population from about 61 
lakhs to 233 lakhs—a four-fold increase. The number of Class III 
towns increased from 327 in 1951 to 927 in 1991, and their total 
population increased to 281 lakhs, which is almost three fold 
because in 1951 it was only 97 lakhs. 


Table 7.1: Trend of Urbanization in India 


Towns with Different Population Size-classes 


oal ne OE ee et ae 
Class Class Class Class Class Class All 
I I III IV Vv VI Classes 
1,00,000 (50,000 (20,000 ( 10,000 (5,000 (Less 
& above to t to to than 


fo 
99,999) 49,999) 19,999) 9,999) 5,000) 


Number of Urban Agglomerations Towns 


1951 76 91 327 608 1,124 569 2,795 
1961 102 129 437 79 ML 172 A270 
1971 148 173 558 827 623 147 2476 
1981 216 270 738 1,053 739 229 3,245 
1991 296 341 927° 1,135 72S 185 3,609 
Urban Population (Lakhs) 

1951 275 61 97 84 80 19 616 
1961 399 87 132 99 53 6 776 
1971 612 117 171 117 48 5 1,070 
1981 945 182 224 149 56 8 1564 
1991 1,388 233 281 165 55 6 2128 
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Towns with Different Population Size-classes 
Class Class Class Class — Class Class All 


I II I IV v VI Classes 
1,00,000 (50,000 (20,000 (10,000 (5,000 (Less 
& above to to to than 


to 
99,999) 49,999) 19,999) 9,999) 5,000) 
Percentage Distribution of Urban Population 


1901 25.7 11.3 15.8 20.9 20.1 6.2 100.0 
1951 44.6 10.0 15.7 13.6 13.0 3.1 100.0 
1961 51.4 11.2 16.9 12.8 6.9 0.8 100.0 
1971 57.2 10.9 16.0 10.9 45 0.4 100.0 
1981 60.4 11.6 143 9.5 3.6 0.5 100.0 
1991 65.2 10.9 13.2 7.8 2.6 0.3 100.0 


Note: Exclude Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. 
Source: Registrar General of India. 


Unofficial reports indicate that by 2000 the member of urban 
Agglomerations/Towns has crossed 4000 mark while urban 
population has crossed 2500 lakhs with more increase in the 
percentage of population in Class I cities. 

Hereunder in Table 7.2 we are giving details of population in 
large cities as per 1991 census which unofficially has registered an 
increase of almost 25 per cent in 2000, 


Table 7.2: Population of Large Cities with a Population of 1 Million 


and Above 
Population in 1991 Population in 1981 
(in millions) (in millions) 

Greater Bombay 12.6 8.2 
Kolkata 10.9 9.2 
Delhi 8.4 5.7 
Madras 5.4 43 
Hyderabad 43 29 
Bangalore 41 2.5 
Ahmedabad 3.3 25 
Pune 25 17 
Kanpur 21 17 
Nagpur 1.7 13 
Lucknow 16 1.0 


Jaipur 15 1.0 
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Besides, the above mega-cities with a population of a million 
plus, the new cities added to the list according to 1991 census are 
Surat, Kochi, Coimbatore, Vadodara, Indore, Patna, Madurai, 
Bhopal, Vishakhapatnam, Varanasi and Ludhiana. 


RATE AND PATTERN OF URBANIZATION 


The trend towards urbanization has been fast indeed with big 
towns growing more rapidly. At the state/regional level, the 
growth of urban areas, however, shows considerable variations. 

Fast growth in urban population: The urban population has 
grown rapidly since 1961, with the decadal growth rate for 1961- 
71, at over 38 per cent. This was followed by a still higher growth 
of 46 per cent during the decade of 1971-81. Between 1981-91, the 
growth was no doubt, somewhat less at over 36 per cent but it was 
not inconsiderable, keeping in view the fact that it took place over 
the base of a large population. 

As a result urban population has increased massively in 
absolute numbers. It was a little over 6 crores in 1961. It went up 
by more than three and a half times to about 22 crores in 1991. 

During the 90 years since 1901 when it was about 3 crores, it 
increased by more than seven times. As per cent of total population, 
the urban population was about 11 per cent in 1901, about 18 per 
cent in 1961, and about 26 per cent in 1991. The number of urban 
areas or towns, has gone up sharply from 1827 in 1901 to 2365 in 
1961 and to 3768 in 1991. 

Large increase in big towns: Another noteworthy feature of 
urbanization is that there has been a larger rise in the population 
of big towns. Of the total urban population, the big towns (or class 
towns with one lakh or more population) accounted for about 2.6 
per cent in 1901, about 51 per cent in 1961, and 65 per cent in 1991. 
In case of the class II towns (with 50,000 to 99,999 population) the 
percentage remained almost the same at around 11. In the smaller 
towns there has in fact been a decline in the percentage of their 
population. 

For the Class III towns (with 20,000 to 49,999 population), the 
percentage for 1901 was about 16, for 1961 over 17, and for 1991 
over 13. For the class IV towns (with 10,000 to 19,999 population) 
the percentage figures for the three years of 1901, 1961, and 1991 
are about 21, 13 and about 8. And for the class V towns (with 5,000 
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to 9,999 population) the figures are over 20, 7, and about 3. For the 
class VI towns (with population less than 5,000) the figures are 
over 6, about 1, and 0.3. 

It is thus evident that a larger rise in population has taken 
place in the big towns, and that a major proportion of urban 
population resides in them. 

Regional disparities in urbanization: The above description 
provides the all-India picture. However, a good understanding of 
the phenomenon is possible with the knowledge about the trends 
in the states/regions, as the variations in them in the level of 
urbanization are indeed large and rates of urbanization show 
surprises. As between comparatively richer states (Punjab, 
Haryana, Gujarat and Maharashtra), the middle-income states 
(Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal), and the poor 
states (Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and U.P), 
the rates of urbanization since 1951 have varied, and to some extent 
narrowed down. 

But overall the richer states continue to be more urbanized 
than others. However, the starting fact is that the growth rate of 
urban population in the poor states has accelerated. Of course 
within the group there are difference among the states in the growth 
rates and levels of urbanization. Again, there are variations within 
the regions of each state. All this point to the diversity of 
conditions/causes that operate in this vast country, and is 
suggestive of different perceptions and policies in this field. 


CAUSES OF RAPID URBANIZATION 


The rising trend towards urbanization, as reflected in the larger 
rise in urban population, and concentration of the major proportion 
of urban population in larger cities, is a phenomenon caused by 
several factors. These may be studied under the following three 
heads: natural population increase; migrations; and boundary 
changes. 

(i) Natural population increase: One important factor is the 
natural increase, in population. This is given by the number by 
which birth exceed death in urban areas. This is probably higher 
than the rural, and because of the health and medical facilities, 
the net survival rate is also higher. 

The birth-rate in the urban areas in 1971 has been estimated at 
30.1 (per thousand) with death-rate at 9.7 (per thousand). In 1978 
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the birth-rate declined to 27.8. The death-rate fell slightly to 9.4. 
This has caused the growth rate to be high because of large 
difference between the two rates. The low level of death-rate is 
due largely to such reasons as: greater medical and health services, 
good water supply and sanitation reducing the incidence of water- 
borne diseases etc. 

This natural factor must have added a lot to the phenomenal 
population growth of urban areas at 46 per cent in 1971-81 decade 
as against 19 per cent rise in rural population, and over 24 per 
cent for the total population. 

(ii) Migration: Of the total rise in urban population, while a 
major contributory factor is the natural growth, a part is also 
contributed by migrations from rural areas. Their number at the 
moment is not exactly known. But it can be guessed that it may be 
something to do with the swelling of urban population. 

The rural to urban migrations have been caused by several 
factors in the past since independence. Industrial development 
has, for example, led to creation of many activities of 
manufacturing, trading etc. attracting rural people seeking jobs/ 
higher incomes. After the Second World War many moved to the 
cities /towns in search of work and jobs. 

Partition of the country in 1947 made many people, uprooted 
in the rural areas, to settle in towns. Backwardness of the villages 
in respect of living conditions (such as negligible arrangements 
for education, medicine, health, entertainment etc. as also 
insecurity associated with land disputes, caste conflicts etc.) is 
another factor pushing people out of the villages. 

The availabilities of many opportunities for good education 
and living in urban areas etc. have also attracted rural people to 
the urban areas. 

When the migrations are viewed at the disaggregated 
regional/state level, one can specify different factors operating in 
different areas. In the regions with the fastest urbanization, the 
following causes have been at work: heavy public investments in 
industry and mining, as for example in southern Bihar (Ranchi, 
Dhanbad, Bokaro), and in eastern Madhya Pradesh (Durgapur, 
Bhilai, Raipur); sustained large agricultural development, as for 
example in western U.P. 

In the comparatively richer states it is largely industrial 
development as, for instance, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and 
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largely agricultural development as in Punjab and Haryana that 
have been responsible for urbanization. All such causes are usually 
described as demand “pull factor” i.e., rural population migrating 
to urban areas in response to demand for labour. However, quite a 
significant part of urbanization has been caused by the “push 
factor” i.e., when rural population gets pushed out of villages 
because of bad economic conditions there. 

This is particularly true of the poor states wherein urban 
growth has been the fastest in the 1971-81 decade. In these states 
there have been small increases in agricultural productivity. As a 
result agricultural incomes have not been rising. And there is no 
land available for extensive cultivation. 

Hence rural population has been getting out of villages. This 
is supported by the fact that there is a considerable decline in the 
growth of rural population in these states. Thus both “pull factor” 
and “push factor” have operated in the recent phenomenon of 
urbanization. 

(iii) Boundary changes: At times the boundaries of the towns 
have been extended. As cities expanded, the outlaying rural areas 
have been included in the urban areas. It is not that these rural 
areas suddenly become urban areas. They may even continue to 
retain most of the characteristics of villages. But their inclusion in 
the expanding cities put them under the areas classified as towns. 

Of course at the time of reclassification these areas held rural 
population. But they are counted as urban population by virtue of 
being classified as urban areas. In future these are bound to acquire 
the features of urban life. However, rural population falling in these 
areas swell the number of urban population. 


EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION 


The rapid urbanization has its healthy aspects as also unhealthy 
ones. The two sides may be mentioned to form an opinion on the 
subject as also to formulate an appropriate urban policy. 

Healthy aspects: The urbanization associated with development 
is something normal as has been the experience of the present 
developed countries. In the process of development, many 
industrial cities came into existence in these countries. Alongside 
manufactures, service sectors also developed. As a result, 
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commercial, financial and other activities like repair, maintenance 
etc. got expanded, with some cities specializing in them. 

The same can be said about the industrial towns that have 
come into existence in India. These produce and service 
manufactures which symbolize the developing character of the 
economy. This has raised the proportion of the value of 
manufacturing and service sectors in the national product of the 
country, although the increase has been small. 

Another desirable aspect is related to the new and expanded 
employment opportunities that are created in the urban areas. 
These benefit urban population, as also the migrants from rural 
areas. The benefits to the rural labour from the agriculturally 
advanced state/regions of the country have been particularly 
marked. 

With the increase in the demand for labour in the urban areas 
for non-food consumer industries like radios, TVs, cycles etc. as 
also for capital goods industries like machines, tools, equipment 
etc., and service industries, there has been a drawing of labour 
from agriculture which has surplus labour. This has raised the 
product per head for the remaining labour in agriculture. In these 
rural areas modernization of agriculture (i.¢., mechanization, use 
of chemical fertilizers etc.) has at the same time freed labour for 
urban areas where the industrial activities have been located. This 
is a familiar scenario of “industrialization—urbanization.” 

This has been observed all over the world since the Industrial 
Revolution. This consequence is inevitable asa universal historical 
fact. It is unavoidable too, as also desirable. Besides employment 
in the modern sectors, quite many in the urban areas get work in 
the small establishments largely producing traditional goods and 
goods/services for the large industries. Domestic service in the 
wealthy as also in the middle-class families is also a source of 
considerable employment, particularly for women. 

There is also gain arising out of the external economies that 
cities give rise to. Growth in the city-size to some point, for 
example, makes it possible to reap the economies of scale in the 
provision of various services. It is cheaper, for instance, to provide 
infrastructure like transport, communication etc. 

It is also possible to meet the needs for education, water, 
drainage, medical facilities etc., at lower costs. Many a cultural 
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activities, as also entertainment etc., can be organized without 
much expenditure of resources for large many people. 

A very important result of urbanization pertains to changes 
in attitudes that accompany it. This process is furthered also 
because of the large reduction in the costs of organizing and 
disseminating information. The many contacts among people from 
different background, as also the variety of jobs and existence of 
cultural activities, tend to promote modernization of behaviour 
and motivation. 

The changed attitudes, which replace the traditional ones, 
further promote the development of economic activities in the 
urban areas. Together with the other facilities mentioned above, it 
is rightly said that urbanization itself becomes a powerful factor 
in further urbanization. 

Unhealthy aspects: While there are a number of benefits 
associated with urbanization, there are some serious problems that 
it gives rise to. One problem is that of congestion. It exhibits itself 
in various forms. The traffic jams and, therefore, slowing down of 
movements, results from too many automobiles, in particular 
privately owned because of high income elasticity of demand for 
them. 

While the number of vehicles increase, there is little that the 
governments with limited resources can do in respect of widening 
streets/roads, installation of electronic devices, enforcement of 
parking regulations etc. 

Other causes of congestion are heavy concentration of 
population due to the centralization of employment in urban areas, 
the creation of dense business areas etc. requiring more 
transportation to these places as also within these areas. 

Another unhealthy aspect of the urbanization is the excess of 
population which can find no jobs, houses, education, proper 
medical facilities etc. Since population is much too much for the 
urban areas, it has led to the emergence of large unemployment, 
slums, restlessness in educational institution, violence etc. 

The overcrowding has led to many evils and vices, diseases 
and degradation, crime and cruelties etc. Ina word, the quality of 
human life deteriorates. 

Apart from the serious problems that congestion and 
overcrowding create in the urban areas, the rural areas suffer from 
migrations. In quite many areas rural people with strong physique 
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and good brains leave for urban areas. These cause loss of 
productivity in the villages. Those who get jobs may be able to 
earn more in the cities, but the net earning will be less because of 
the loss of production in the rural areas. Quite many of them do 
not get work in urban areas, thereby causing only loss. 

The people left behind in villages are mostly women, old 
people and children. This causes many family and social problems. 

The village economy, already much backward and uncared 
for, is further neglected by the people and the authorities. In sum, 
urbanization is beset with many undesirable consequences. 

It is thus obvious that urbanization is not an unmixed blessing. 
It is no doubt an essential part of development. But, beyond a 
certain point, it is, in fact, a highly unhealthy phenomenon which 
negates the very progress itself. 


URBAN POLICY—AN APPROACH SUGGESTED 


In the light of rapid urbanization and the associated healthy and 
unhealthy consequences of the same, it is necessary to formulate 
an urban policy that provides for urban development with no or 
minimum undesirable effects. For this it is essential to spell out 
the approach towards the emergence of urban areas. This will 
provide a setting for the various measures that can be helpful. 

Development orientation: The approach towards urbanization 
has to be one that integrates it in the development plans of the 
country. As is the experience of the present developed countries, 
the emergence of towns is inevitably associated with industrial 
development. The non-agricultural activities like manufacturing, 
services and infrastructure, are in nature such that unless these 
get concentrated, these cannot be economically viable. 

These activities, for instance, can expand and reduce costs only 
if these can get at one place men, materials, finance etc., for the 
asking. The economies of scale too canbe reaped if these are located 
around big markets, which the large urban areas can provide. The 
benefits of external economies, as among firms and among 
industries, can also be enjoyed if these firms and industries are 
cited close to one another. In fact, as against the agricultural 
activities which, being basically land-based, get spread over vast 
spans of geographical areas, the industrial activities, being 
essentially man-based, get concentrated in small areas like in 
factories, other work-places etc. 
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Since the substance of economic development consists of the 
expansion of non-agricultural activities, the emergence of urban 
areas is inevitable and desirable. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
urbanization is assigned an important role in the development 
process of the country. 

Selective urban development: While the policy has to be one that 
favours urbanization for the sake of development, it needs to be 
one that promotes urban areas of certain size but not of any size. It 
has been seen in the developing countries, (as also in the developed 
countries) that most of the evils are associated with big-sized towns 
or cities. The reason largely is that, while economic activity in these 
urban areas is very large the population tends to be larger than 
these areas can support in healthy conditions. 

This is partly due to the reason that medium-and small-sized 
towns do not get adequate attention by the governments. The result 
is that big towns expand on their own, with urbanization leading 
to more urbanization. To avoid and to minimize the disadvantages 
of these towns, it is essential to devise a policy that limits the size 
of towns. 

For example, a policy that restricts the setting up of new 
industries in towns, with say a million population, would indirectly 
encourage the development of small towns. The National 
Commission on Urbanization has, for example, recommended that, 
instead of devoting resources to backward areas, it is more 
desirable to develop intermediate and small towns. 

This will facilitate entrepreneurial decision-making, resulting 
in economic expansion. The towns, selected should be ones that 
are marked by rapidly growing population and which have shown 
signs of economic growth or have the potential for such growth. It 
is argued that with the development of such towns in urbanized 
districts the economic activity would gravitate to these towns. 

Developing rural districts: Another element of urban policy, as 
suggested by the National Commission, should be to develop 
towns in highly rural districts which are densely populated. The 
benefits of such an approach are manifold. This would, through 
the creation of non-agricultural employment opportunities, siphon- 
off surplus labour of rural areas into productive urban 
employment. At the same time this would localize migration within 
the region. 
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Besides relieving pressure on an overloaded agricultural 
system, it would bring wealth to the villages. The Commission, in 
fact, considers the policy of locating new industries in the backward 
areas as of little help, principally because of the lack of 
infrastructure. Instead, the alternative policy would benefit the 
people in the backward areas. In this connection it is suggested 
that there should be further development of state capitals, 
especially those in backward areas. 

Such a course would diversify employment from just 
government service into industry, trade and commerce and other 
services. This would generate a growth momentum in the 
backward regions. Injecting urban elements into the predominantly 
rural areas with large concentration of population can thus bring 
growth-points near the labour that is unemployed in villages. 

This will thus promote productive employment with no or 
little possibility of big towns emerging. Such an approach suits 
ideally the Indian situation where there are a number of districts, 
highly rural in character with excessive population, and 
widespread poverty. 

Relieving pressure on big urban areas: The policy of developing 
existing intermediate and small towns, as also creating new urban 
centers in the highly rural districts as suggested above, will ease 
pressures on the big towns OF cities. Besides, there are other 
measures which need to be taken to ensure that the big cities do 
not expand further; in fact their size should get reduced. Towards 
this objective, there are four suggestions that can be made. One, 
the policy of birth control be effectively pursued in these urban 
areas to drastically reduce their population growth. Two, efforts to 
improve the living conditions in the rural areas be intensified. 

Such essentials as drinking water, electricity, elementary 
education, primary medical and health services should be made 
available to reduce the attractions of towns. Three, the development 
of agriculture and small agro-based industries (largely connected. 
with the processing of agricultural products) be promoted in 
villages to create employment opportunities so as to prevent many 
from moving out of the rural areas. Four, the fast population-growth 
in rural areas be curbed with suitable family-planning measures. 

The urban policy should thus be such as promotes 
urbanization for the sake of development. Howevet, it should be 
one that avoids the evils of big towns /cities by encouraging the 
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growth of existing intermediate and small towns, and by promoting 
new towns in rural areas with dense population. In addition, the 
policy should be such as improves living conditions in the rural 
areas, fosters the development of agriculture and small a gro-based 
industries, as also curbs the rapid population growth. 


URBANIZATION : ITS IMPACT ON 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Obviously, India ranks quite low among the countries of the world 
in the degree of urbanization. Two reasons can be attributed to the 
increase of population in urban areas : (a) natural increase of urban 
population, and (b) net migration from the rural areas. As India is 
passing through a period of high population growth, the natural 
increase of population in the urban areas is also quite high. Since 
the process of urbanization started in India about a decade or so 
ago, it has not gathered enough momentum so as to enable it to 
absorb a significant chunk of the rural population. In fact, the 
impact of industrialization in fostering urbanization is only 
marginal. With a slowing down of the population growth rate in 
the coming decades and with an acceleration in the tempo of 
industrialization, it is expected that the extent of urbanization in 
India may show a significant change. 

In the West, as a result of the impact of Industrial Revolution, 
there was the growth of towns. The competition of machine made 
goods deprived the workers, the artisans and the craftsmen of the 
instruments of production and thus the means of livelihood and 
the growth of factories in urban areas absorbed these unemployed 
workers. Urbanization was the consequence of large-scale 
production, introduction of machinery and the growth of industrial 
civilization. In India, the process of urbanization did not take place 
as it happened in Europe. Urbanization in India during the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the twenteenth century was the 
result of the following factors: 

(i) Growth of railways meant the diversion of trade through 
important stations. The development of railways was necessitated 
in India either to meet the needs of administration or to collect 
goods and raw materials at important commercial centers for 
export. (ii) Widespread occurrence of famines during the 19th 
century meant large-scale agricultural unemployment. As there 
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was no work in the rural areas, the population was driven by 
economic forces to seek employment in towns, (iii) The creation of 
a class of landless labourers also helped to promote urbanization, 
though only negatively. (iv) The tendency of the wealthy landlords 
to settle in urban areas because city life offers certain attractions 
which are non-existent in rural areas also helped urbanization. 
(v) The establishment of new industries or the expansion of old 
industries also results in the absorption of the rural labour force in 
urban areas. 

After analysing all these causes, Professor D.R. Gadgil 
concludes : “Of all these different causes, the growth of industries 
has been, at any rate in all other countries, the most important 
one. But in India its influence has certainly not been as powerful. 
Indeed, there are very few towns in India which are the creation 
of new industries.” 


Urbanization and Economic Development 


Economic development is expected to achieve three things : (i) a 
rise in per capita income so that level of living of the people 
improves; (ii) a reduction in the rate and magnitude of 
unemployment; and (iii) reduction of population below the poverty 
line. To understand the impact of urbanization on economic 
development, it would be appropriate to take a comprehensive 
view of development and not restrict its impact on only one 
variable i.e., per capita income. In table 15, state-wise data of the 
proportion of urban to total population in 1981, estimates of per 
capita income for 1981-82, rate of daily status unemployment 
(1977-78) and percentage of population below the poverty line 
have been juxtaposed. The analysis is based on cross-sectional data 
for 17 states of India. It is assumed that rates of unemployment 
and percentage of population below the poverty line are fairly stable 
variables and, therefore, they can be safely used to understand 
the impact of urbanization on them. The hypotheses tested are : 


(i) Is urbanization associated with per capita income in a 
positive manner? 
(ii) Does a higher degree of urbanization result in the lower 
degree of unemployment? 
(iii) Does a higher degree of urbanization result in a reduction 
of the proportion of population below the poverty line? 
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The co-efficient of correlation between the proportion of urban 
to total population and per capita income was 0.5 which is 
significant. This indicates that the degree of urbanization is 
positively associated with per capita income. 


AN EVALUATION 


As discussed above we conclude that urbanization in India will 
continue to increase with the pace of its economic and industrial 
development, and, if no corrective measures as suggested above 
and others deemed fit are taken the life of urban inhabitants will 
be adversely effected. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Define urbanization and write a note on the rapid urbanization in India 
after 1971. 


2. Write a note on the effects of urbanization on the life of urban population. 


3. Suggest measure to make urbanization more worth human living and pro- 
development as well as pro-industrialization. 


4. Discuss the relationship between urbanization and Industrialization and 
urbanization and Economic Development. 
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Aged Population : Their Problems 
and Family Relations 


INTRODUCTION 


Thanks to development in medical science for the decline in the 
death rate in India and cure easily available for most of the ailments 
which has increased human longability and thus number aged 
persons in India is increasing day by day because of the 
disintegration of joint-family system and change in the life style 
of the youth under the influence of modernization and 
urbanization. Hereunder, we will consider the nature of problems 
faced by this section of population in relation to his relations with 
younger members of the family. 

The world ‘Aging’ has been defined variedly by researchers 
in different contexts. Becker C.S. defines aging in the broadest 
sense, “as those changes occurring in an individual, as a result of 
the passage of time.” 

According to Stieglitz, “aging is a part of living. It begins with 
conception and terminates with death. Aging changing is rapid in 
youth and even more rapid pre-nataly in the period between 
conception and birth.” 

Tibbitts says “aging may best be defined as the survival ofa 
growing number of people who have completed the traditional 
adult roles of making a living and childrearing.” 

Similarly, the optimum ‘minimum age fixed for treating a 
person as ‘aged’ also varies from country to country. In India the 
attainment of the age 60 has been mostly accepted for the purpose 
of classifying aged persons. 
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Two factors appear to have influenced this decision: (a) the 
acceptance of this age in a majority of the services as a criterion 
for retiring a person, and (b) its adoption in the decennial census 
operations of the country for enumeration of ‘elderly persons’. 

Recently a few studies have been conduct to focus on the 
problems of aged in varied dimensions. Here an attempt has been 
made to present those problems in relation to family situations. 

The present chapter is organized in two parts. The first part 
presents a brief account of the socio-cultural changes taking place 
amongst the aged in and out of the family. The second and the 
final part deals with the problems of the aged in the light of the 
researches conducted both in rural and urban settings with special 
reference to family situations. 


SOCIO-CULTURAL CHANGES AND THE AGED 


The change of role and status is a part of the aging process. 

The ancient scriptures divide family life into 4 stages. Out of 
which the last stage is termed as ‘Vanaprastha’ which means 
withdrawal from active life. Studies by Soodan (1975), de Souza 
(1982) and Desai and Naik (1983) show that religion plays an 
important role in the life of the aged. These studies still hold good. 

There is a broad distinction between physical and social aging. 
The social aging need not necessarily coincide with physical aging. 
The reasons for this are varied. These concepts need to be modified 
to suit the situation in the sub-continent of the study. Physical aging 
may be conditioned by the health status whereas social aging may 
coincide with retirement from the production process. 

Social aging in the Indian context may be interpreted in a 
different way. This is so because social and cultural aspects are 
included besides the economic aspects. In rural areas where still 
the past-oriented societies prevail, the aged are meaningful links 
to tradition and ensure historical continuity. 

In Industrialized societies and urban areas the roles get shifted 
from authoritarian-patriarchal type to an equalitarian partnership 
wherein there is more non-traditional roles and discontinuity of 
status among the aged in terms of family and kinship patterns. 

In a study on Aging, Kingsley Davis and others compare the 
Indian and American situations and refer to the prolonged parental 
survival in terms of themselves rather than their children. This 
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has resulted in protection by family members of the aged wherein 
respect for the old age is still a value in the culture. 

If in the case of the retired persons family comes to their rescue 
for their economic, emotional protection, the aged living without 
any family members are taken care of by the Sate Governments 
either through social assistance scheme or old age pension scheme 
or through the destitute homes, home for the aged, ashrams 
conducted by religious institutions, etc. 

On the contrary, in the rural settings the old people may retire 
gradually owing to illhealth or susceptibility of diseases instead 
of at the attainment of the age specific. Hence, the old age for people 
without children becomes a hardship. Sometimes old age becomes 
common cause of death, among adults. 

Rapid urbanization, change over to the nuclear family system, 
change over to the flat system and the need for the women to take 
up jobs to add to the family kitty have also contributed to the 
changing roles of aged in and outside the family. 

It is often observed that aged in cities become a social and 
limit themselves to the four walls (owing to heavy traffic and noise 
outside) and mostly spend their time in looking after grand 
children. Further, social assistance rendered by the schemes for 
the aged, do not strengthen the capacity of the family but rather 
have the effect of replacing the family. 

The family development cycle brings about changes in the 
status and roles of both men and women because there is a 
transition from the role of the provider to that of the dependant. 
This may result in loss of role or to limited participation in decision 
making process in the socio-cultural and economic spheres of 
family. 

Process of migration also has a vital role to play in the case of 
aging. The impact may be of two kinds. One, when the aged are 
forced to migrate to the urban areas leaving behind their older 
members and other relatives in the family, or it may be to join the 
members of the family who have already migrated. 

The situation in both cases may be varied but may have impact 
either in the form of adjustment or isolation from the family circle. 

Inter and Intra-generation gaps may be created due to the 
process of modernization taking place in the society which may 
have repercussions on the aged as well as the younger ones. The 
advent of Socio-Psychological and Cultural changes may result in 
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the inter-generational conflict which may add to the problems of 
the aged. 

There are many other reasons which add to the changing roles 
of the aged in India which cannot be spelt out in detail in this 
chapter. These can be studied in the light of the problems of the 
aged and their relations with the family and society. 

The following section mainly deals with the problems of the 
aged in general and problems in relation to family in particular. 


Problems of the Aged 


The specific problems that the aged face can be grouped as 
(a) Financial, (b) Health, (c) The psycho-social problems of 
adjustment. There is another variable which has an important 
bearing on the problems of the aged. This is the family situation of 
the individual. In this section the main focus is on the problems 
faced by the aged in family situations. 

Though the problems can be categorized as financial, health, 
etc., the areas are not independent but are much interdependent. 
Hence the problems of the old age cannot really be divided into 
different water tight compartments. While studying problems in 
family situations, the areas of finances, health, psychological 
adjustment, etc., do get reflected. 

There are many articles written and researches conducted in 
India and elsewhere which throw much light on the problems of 
the aged. From all these it is evident that the problems of the aged 
are linked with the family or society in general. 

The urban studies (Delhi and Mumbai) show that though old 
age leads to enhanced status, it is conditioned by their economic 
situation. Both from the point of view of economic and emotional 
support, the role in the family becomes essential for the aged. 

The transition from the role of bread winner to a dependent 
causes problems among the aged. The degree of dependency varies 
according to the economic situations and also characterized by a 
loss of role and limited role in decision making process. 

The problem faced by aged retired from organized sector, 
informal sector of agricultural sector varies. The persons retired 
from organized sector have less economic insecurity. People from 
the informal sector lack even the minimum economic security. 

Thus the aged peasents may become the worst sufferers, under 
the shelter of broad winners, who may be sons or daughters. This 
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may lead to the prolonged work participation by aged even after 
their attainment of age specific. In the agricultural sector, the aged 
may retire only due to illness or problems connected with physical 
strength. Otherwise their participations still continues which is 
needed for their survival. 

The situation may be different when one is unemployed and 
has no economic support. They may or may not get the same 
respect either from his family members or from society. They have 
to cope up with a lowered status. 

Getting along with younger generation may pose problems of 
adjustment. The value system of the younger generations may be 
different from that of the aged which may result in generational 
conflict or generation gap- 

India, has been and continues to a great extent to be an elder- 
directed society. Parents and grand parents ina joint family make 
many decisions related to work and marriage. They exercise 
authority and influence over the affairs of the family and the 
community. People often maintain some distance from the elderly 
and they never call them by their first names. 

Although elders do influence decisions about youth much of 
the time they are mature decisions. There is also a lot of warmth 
and affection in the relationships between the old and the young 
in India. The aged are usually taken care of by their children, 
traditionally the sons. 

There is a great deal of economic and emotional 
interdependence between the generations. There is closeness, 
concern and lone, forbearance and patience as well as problems, 
conflicts, hurts and burdens. There is no social security. Some 
people get pensions, which are often meagre. 

All these general statements are variable in their applications 
to different groups and communities and must be understood 
against the following facts: 


(a) In India the socio-economic structure is roughly 15 per 
cent rich, 25 per cent middle class and 60 per cent poor. 

(b) 70 percent of the people live in villages and are traditional 
in their life styles. 

(c) There is a gradual growth in urbanization, 
industrialization and education and consequently some 
crisis of authority, some rebellion by the youth against the 
authority of the elders. 
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(d) There is an increase in the longevity of people from 40-50 
years some decades ago to the 60 and 80s. 


General Observation 


As compared between the rural and urban setting, the real 
problems of adjustments of the elderly and those who care for 
them in India, particularly in urban areas are much more obvious 
than in the rural areas. 

Doris Frey warns that “the elderly are not a race apart—they 
are just you and mea few years hence. It only we bear this birth in 
mind, we can try to stifle both complaints and conflicts and learn 
to live with ourselves and with the aged.” 

India is well known for its rich socio-cultural traditions for 
the respect to elders (even by a day) what to say for the aged person 
in the society, therefore, we feel that Indian Youth will respect Doris 
Frey’s observation for adjustment with the aged persons with due 
respect to them. Yet, practically we find some aged persons not 
happy with the attitude of their children, because these children 
are self-rightious, they take away everything from their parents 
and do not treat them with respect to which they rightly deserve. 
Hence government and some non-governmental agencies must 
rescue such old persons to enable them to live in peace till they 
are alive. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the impact of socio-cultural changes, which create problems 
for the aged persons. 


2. Write a note on the major problems faced by aged persons. 
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Family Planning : The Indian 
Approach and the Need for an 
Alternative Policy 


INTRODUCTION 


India was one of the first countries to adopt the Family Planning 
Programme on a national scale. The expectation was that a lower 
rate of population increase would aid economic and social 
advancement. Thus, the Government sponsored various birth 
control measures. The programme changed over time from a pure 
and simple clinical approach to extension education; from that to 
mass sterilization camps; and from such camps to small camps 
which could be managed without much difficulties. 

This new basis of the programme was reflected in its 
epidemiological base as wellas its technological component. These 
two together determined its organizational structure and the 
strategies which were adopted to reduce population growth. 


BASIC APPROACH 


The Government's approach to population control was heavily 
dependent upon the use of technology. It first put its hopes on 
IUCD (Intra Uterine Contraceptive Device) and when that did not 
bear fruits, it shifted emphasis on to sterilizations. This required a 
massive structure which was built up with heavy investment. By 
1968, massive non-technical and technical personnel was ready 
for India’s Family Planning Programme. 
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Despite this massive structure the achievements remain much 
below the expectation. To catch up with the targets, one of the 
strategies adopted within the programme was the use of 
communication technology for propagating the message of family 
planning and for motivating people to accept the small family as 
a norm. 

The importance of education and motivation through 
communication was brought into the limelight only when the 
traditional clinical approach was found to be inadequate. From 
the Third Plan onwards, communication had become a part and 
parcel of the family planning programme. There has been a massive 
financial allotment for communication in various Five-Year Plans. 
There has been extensive use of various media of mass 
communication. 

From interpersonal communication to mass media to 
integrated media, almost all methods of communication have been 
used. Government has constituted various communication boards 
to guide, supervise and co-ordinate communication activities. 
Along with the decision to establish mass media and extension 
services for person to person communication special units of mass 
communication were created at the Central and State levels within 
the Department of Health and Family Planning. 

These were provided with staff, equipment and vehicles. 
Inputs were also provided to the Central Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting for the purpose of promoting family planning 
amongst the people. And, last but not the least, Government also 
took the help of foreign communication experts. 

Despite these large scale efforts at educating and motivating 
people for accepting the small family norms the programme was 
eventually forced to go in for coercive means of mobilization. 

The problem that we want to address ourselves to is, why were 
peoples reluctant to adopt the family planning programme? Put 
another way, why has the impact of communication been so 
incidental to actual adoption? 

Several studies have been undertaken since the beginning of 
the programme to assess to what extent the people of India have 
internalised knowledge of family planning, transformed their 
attitude towards, and adopted birth control measures. 

Usually known as KAP (Knowledge, Attitude and Practice) 
studies they indicate that knowledge of Family Planning has gone 
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up and the bulk of the fertile population havea favourable attitude 
family planning. But the level of adoption of family planning 
measures remains much lower than the level of knowledge or 
attitude. 

Even if we grant that the findings of these studies are valid 
and acceptable it is obvious that the communication strategies 
within the Family Planning Programme were only able to provide 
information and increase the knowledge of the public about 
various aspects of family planning. Communication strategies as 
such had little impact of contraceptive practices of the people. 


FAMILY PLANNING COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAMME : THE INHERENT PROBLEMS 


The Problems of the communication strategies within the Family 
Planning Programme arise out of an inadequate communication 
policy as well as the basic conflicts between the overall policy of 
the Family Planning Programme and the very concept of 
communication. 

In its efforts to overlook or scuttle these conflicts the 
programme has only ended up harming itself more than what was 
necessary. These conflicts can be identified as follows. 

The very concept of communicational strategies for the 
purposes of information and motivation is contradictory to a target 
oriented family planning programme which demands results 
rather the education or motivation. 

The essence of communication lies in understanding the target 
population so that the communication process could be modified 
according to theirneeds and the main objectives (or message) might 
have to wait or be integrated with certain intermediary objectives. 

This principle is again in contradiction with the overall policy 
of the programme where the objective is determined by the macro 
perspective and where micro perspectives of social groups and 
classes are not taken into account. 

The implication of these major contradictions between the over- 
all policy of Family Planning Programme and the concept of 
communication was that communication got muted to the needs 
of the overall programme policy. Its function become propaganda 
instead of education Or motivation and the content of 
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communication itself was very often contradictory to the reality 
and the experience of the people. 

Even in the latter phases when the programme planners 
conceded that an integrated approach towards communication was 
essential, the propaganda machinery of the earlier communication 
strategy absorbed so much resources that nothing was left for 
investment into the new programme. 

The impact of these contradictions is clearly visible in the 
programmes of communication. When the organized Family 
Planning Programme and its communication failed in increasing 
the number of acceptors, the very tomb of communication 
strategy—the mass camps—were heavily decorated by mass media 
itself. 

Similarly, the peripheral workers who were required to do the 
work of extension education were simultaneously given targets to 
fulfil without which they were liable to be penalized. This did not 
give a chance to the educational approach which requires not only 
patience but also competence. 

The planners “persuaded themselves that an ill-educated ill- 
motivated, ill-suited and ill-trained extension educator from a city, 
by his merely using ‘skills’ of motivation, will kindle a virtual social 
revolution in rural communities so that the small family norm 
became a part of their way of life. 

Motivational techniques were considered to be some sort of a 
magic which could be applied by everybody to make anybody 
accept family planning. 

In the drive to keep mass education simple and widespread 
the effort lost its educational component and became pure 
propaganda. The result was that instead of educating, it started 
creating myths which were bound to have a back lash. This was 
clear after the IUD drive as well as the mass camps. 

The lack of appreciation of socio-economic variations among 
social classes and of the need for a broader participation in the 
local programme tended to make the communication strategies 
highly centralized. It did not allow flexibility for the regional, social 
and cultural variations to the extent that was necessary and it did 
not use the knowledge and talent of the local programmes who 
perhaps were more conscious of the socio-economic peculiarities 
of their areas. The only attempt to reach the rural mass and take 
up the issue of their specification were made through the SITE 
experiments. 
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In spite of the severe limitations of centralized communication 
for development brought out by the satellite Instructional 
Television Experiment Government went on expanding television 
without giving due importance to other related factors. The 
planning for the utilization of the domestic INSAT is essentially 
on the basis that the SITE pattern is to be replicated. 

It is quite revealing that while this highly expensive and 
imported technology was given so much attention, the use of 
traditional media and Indian art forms has not received the 
attention which it deserved. The use of puppet shows, local dramas 
and folk art forms have played only a marginal role in 
communication strategies. 

The “urgency” of the situation also did not allow the planners 
of communication policy and programmes to pay attention to the 
various needs of different classes before they could be voluntarily 
brought under the umbrella of the programme. 

Thus, instead of the mass media covering areas like health, 
education, sanitation and child health—even the message “small 
family is a happy family,” became a contradiction in itself. 

Surveys carried out all these years also reveal one common 
fact—the prevalence of knowledge and practice of family planning 
among couples increased with the level of education of the wife 
and the income of the household and was higher among urban 
than rural couples. 

‘All this meant that the urban population which was more 
amenable to motivation continued to get the benefits of the 
communication policy as well, while the rural population, where 
resistance to small family norms resulted from a need for 
manpower and high mortality, all the above factors remained 
neglected. 


THE NEED AND NATURE OF ALTERNATIVE POLICY 


India’s experience with Family Planning Communication provides 
a good learning situation. The analysis of this experience suggests 
some basic formulations about the necessary conditions for and 


the components of an effective and rational communication policy. 


(a) Family Planning Communication policy and programme 
cannot be independent of the overall policies of the Family 
Planning Programme. Hence it is necessary to have a 
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broad-based and integrated overall policy for the Family 

Planning Programme which places family planning at the 

center of its planning process and attempts at carrying it 

forward with the rest of the developmental programmes 
and not in isolation. 

To implement such a policy the entire structure of the 

Family Planning Programme will have to be dismantled 

and reorganized so that the Family Planning Programme 

comes down from its domineering heights and becomes a 

part of the government health services. 

Within the new structure, a new set of norms have to be 

evolved to given priority to areas which hither to have 

been neglected like MCH, water supply and sanitation 
immunization, ICDS and other nutrition programmes 
along with Family Planning services. 

(c) Itis only within this new policy framework and structure 
of the family planning programme that the 
implementation of a rational Family Planning 
communication policy is feasible. 


(b 


= 


The challenge for the new Family Planning Communication 
policy will be in terms of its message content, the media mix and 
the organization of media. This new perspective has to take into 
account the following factors : decentralisation of media, choice 
of media, an integrated approach to message content, and last but 
not the least, the socio-economic environment which influences 
the fertility behaviour. 

The importance of decentralized communication is because 
of India’s vast and diversified socio-economic and geographical 
structure. When we look at India’s mass media set-up, we find 
that it is urban-oriented with control over policy, production and 
transmission vested in an urban-oriented elite group. 

But for a programme like Family Planning one cannot ignore 
the existence of the vast mass of rural people and urban poor who 
should generally form the target audience. So the media needs to 
be decentralized with a proper urban-rural mix so as to reach the 
far corners of this vast country. The other factors which are related 
to decentralized communication are the content of messages and 
choice of Media. 
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For a country like ours where the rate of literacy and level of 
people’s purchasing power is very low, the choice of media 
assumes importance for any meaningful communication strategy. 
The government uses almost all types of media without giving 
any particular importance to any specific type of media. 

The question here is not only of providing information but 
also of people’s acceptance. For the rural people, who have their 
own cultural set-up, the importance of traditional media cannot 
be ignored. The message delivered through such forms are familiar 
to the people will have more effect, particularly in eliciting their 
participation. 

The message content has been greatly influenced by an urban 
alienating culture. Pictures of a happy family with all modern 
luxuries have no effect, unless the messages give some information 
regarding the economic advantages of the Family Planning 
Programme reflecting the real life aspirations of the rural and urban 
masses. 

The most important factor for the successful implementation 
of the above suggested communication strategy is the influence of 
the socio-economic environment. Changes in family size arise from 
within the situation which includes the objective socio-economic 
environment and value system which confronts the masses. 

The idea of a child as a consumption unit rather than an 
investment may be relevant for the upper strata of our society. But 
for the people family size is very much determined by old age 
security, land-holding, etc. 

Education, especially the education of women, is of paramount 
importance. If the women get educated and economically become 
independent, they can decide the family size themselves without 
depending on the dominating members of the family like the 
husband, mother-in-law and father-in-law. 

Evolution of any effective programme must be based on good 
research which would look into various socio-economic factors 
that determine people’s participation. This is a primary need for 
the evolution of any alternative strategy: 

It is not suggested in the above discussion that human 
consciousness cannot change except in direct proportion to 
economic change. It is only suggested that change in values and 
changes in socio-economic environment are inter-related 
categories, mutually determining each other. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the pattern of Family Planning Communication in India. 

2. Discuss inherent problems of Family Planning Communication Programme. 

3. Write a note on the need and nature of an alternative policy of Family 
Planning Communication in India. 


10 


Need for Socio-Psychological 
Approach in Studies Concerning 
Family Planning and Critical Issues 
in Population Control 


Approach to family planning and in planning research in family 
planning are to some extent responsible for the present state of 
family planning programme and weare not able to achieve desired 
objective, therefore, there is a need to restructure the entire 
approach on socio-psychological pattern of human behaviour as 
discussed hereunder. 

There has been a considerable discussion in the past and also 
in recent times that the domain of family planning research should 
not exclusively be controlled, guided and executed by the 
demographers, however, they might be technically qualified or 
enlightened, for the simple reason that the area of human behaviour 
which is researched under the heading ‘family planning’ isa multi- 
disciplinary area. 

The family building and reproductive behaviour of any social 
group is governed by multiplicity of causes—by personal values 
and belief systems, attitudes, health conditions, desired family size 
goals, economic, cultural, political and other considerations. 
Therefore, there is an over-increasing need for team work among 
social scientists while researching into any problem areas of family 
planning. 

The cold figures of target-setting for family planning practice 
and acceptance are sometimes not achieved because this very 
aspect of multiplicity of causes and dynamics of human behaviour 
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are either ignored or receive scant attention from programme 
administrators and policy makers. 

Family Planning behaviour or for that matter the entire sexual 
and reproductive life of an individual couple is charged with highly 
intimate, personal and inarticulated fears, anxieties and emotions. 

To explore into this sensitive area, the services of highly skilled 
psychologists are called for. They are the kind of people who are 
supposed to possess necessary skills, techniques and procedures 
to unravel the bottlenecks in the successful implementation of 
family planning programme purely from a psychological 
perspective. Both in India and abroad, many psychologists have 
engaged themselves in such exercises from time to time. But have 
they really succeeded in their ventures? If not, what are their 
pitfalls? Where did they commit ‘blunders’? 

In this chapter, it is intended to highlight some of the problems 
and errors in planning and designing psychological and 
sociological research in family planning. In order to study 
motivation, decision-making and the prediction and modification 
of behaviour as they relate to fertility, it is important to build a 
sound theoretical base from which hypotheses may be drawn and 
tested. 

Unfortunately, such an attempt is almost lacking in India 
although a few notable attempts by Davis and Blake; Freedman; 
Hill, Stycos and Back; Mishler and Westoff have been done in the 
West. 

Moreover, there is now a greater need than before for 
innovations in development of methods for data collection, such 
as attitude scales, projective-tests. “Delphi” techniques, T-Group 
techniques, etc. It is also necessary that interview techniques 
appropriate for measurement of group interaction should be 
developed. 

Itis not very common to find, for example, sociometric method 
being used in any of the family planning studies to measure group 
interaction and commitment, social-distance, leadership and social 
isolates. 

Similarly group techniques, game playing and similar other 
methods might be particularly appropriate as exploratory research 
for action programmes. 

The sampling perspective of social-psychological research on 
fertility and family planning needs to be broadened, target 
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population should include not only women in their fertile years, 
but also men, the couple, the family as a unit and finally the larger 
kinship system. 

Similarly, children of various ages, particularly adolescents 
who are future parents and older people beyond childbearing years 
who do influence fertility decisions alsoneed attention from social- 
psychological researchers. Nearly all aspects of family planning 
involve a temporal sequence, whether in short-term recreational 
sequence including sexual intercourse, pregnancy, contraception, 
abortion or childbirth or in the long term stages of the fertility career 
and family cycle. 

The problem with our methodology is that most socio- 
psychological studies of variable associated with these cycles have 
either been neglected or framed ina cross-sectional design. What 
is needed most now, is to develop longitudinal and prospective 
designs both to examine changes which take place overtime and to 
provide an opportunity to validate hypotheses behaviourally. 

The longitudinal design is particularly appropriate in 
answering such questions: How are values, attitudes and beliefs 
translated into those bearing on fertility regulation as the child 
moves through adolescence into reproductive years; how does 
population education or socialization, including the problems of 
population problems, ideas about family size and experience and 
exposure to contraceptive methods enter into various phases of 
the life cycle of an individual. 

The next problem which should deserve serious consideration 
from researchers in social-psychological perspectives of family 
planning relates to the problem of conceptualization. Let us take, 
for example, the simple nomenclature of “family” and “planning”. 
This phrase consists of two distinct concepts, namely “family” and 
“planning”. 

How far have the social scientists, perhaps excluding a few 
academics, understood the full connotation of the concept of 
“family”? Distinction has to be made between the definition of 
“family” for family planning and the “familial” background of that family 
as a conceptual, analytical or evolutionary attribute in respect of 
the objectives, goals and targets and methods of family planning. 

Very little research has been done into this sociological 
dimension of the concept of “family” vis-a-vis family planning or 
fertility regulations. 
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Similarly, a great deal of conceptional clarity is required with 
respect to terms like “ideal family size”, “desired family size” and 
“expected family size”, Ideal family size by and large has a societal 
connotation whereas the concepts like desired family size and 
expected family size have familial and individual referents 
respectively. 

Unfortunately, no serious attention has been paid to clarify 
the conceptual contexts of these terms in our researches on social 
psychological aspects of family planning. 

Third problem in conceptualization comes in the context of 
use of the word “planning”. The concept of “planning” implies a 
course of induced change which involves the following stages in 
Sequence: (a) stating the objectives, (b) specifying the goal 
in reference to the objectives and Strategies successfully in order 
to arrive at the goal finally; (c) formulating appropriate methods 
to fulfil the targets and finally achieve the goal, (d) executing the 
methods, (e) evaluating the results of execution, (f) appraising the 
validity, relevance and efficiency of the execution of the method 
and of the methods themselves; and (g) completing a course of 
planning successively or reviewing its objectives, goals and targets 
and methods for a better course. 

The most question arises, how many of our Indian couples go 
through all these 7 steps of planning in their various walks of life, 
let alone the practice of family planning? Unless the general 
concept of ‘planning’ is clearly understood by the people and 
practised in day-to-day decision-making processes in other spheres 
of their life style, planning the family size will not make much 
headway, however, we may tempt them through our incentive baits 
or frighten them through disincentive penalties. 

The most pernicious effect of the differential acceptance of 
family planning by various social starts will be ultimately on the 
social structure itself resulting into political, religious, ethnic and 
cultural crisis. 

In addition to the problems of conceptualization which have 
just been discussed, certain methodological errors have also crept 
into our research in family planning. The urban bias to our research 
is one of such errors. Until recently, family planning programmes 
have mainly attracted the educated elites, especially the city 
dwellers. 
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This is a lopsided policy meant for quick short-term results. 
More than seventy-five per cent of the Indian population 76.69 
per cent of the population being rural and in villages they are 
dependent on agriculture. Further in depth research is called for 
to study the peculiarities of this large sector of population. 

For example, the agricultural population has its own class- 
stratification like landlords, rich peasants, small farm holders and 
a vast multitude of landless labourers. Now, does each of these 
classes or strata exhibit fertility behaviour peculiar to it? How does 
each sector view contraceptives? When it is said that more than 
forty per cent of the rural agricultural population is made up of 
landless labourers, particular attention needs to be paid to the 
fertility behaviour of this vast section of population. 

They are the “Proletariats” of Indian society in a very literal 
sense, that is “those whose only possession are children.” Marx 
might have commented once that religion was the opium for the 
masses, but as it appears today family planning is certainly not 
the opium for this multitude of landless labourers. 

For them, every additional child means one pair of hands to 
be hired out of their survival. This fact is bound to affect their 
fertility behaviour. Unfortunately, no serious social-psychological 
research has been undertaken in India from this perspective. 

Another problem area of social-psychological research in 
family planning is sought to be highlighted in this chapter. 
Methodologically too, this area, hitherto neglected by family 
planning researchers, holds a high potentially for exploration. This 
relates to the “cultural approach to the “Indian ethos”. 

Culturally and sociologically speaking, India is essentially a 
Hindu country in the sense that what permeates as the Indian 
culture and world-view is the Hindu tradition. Even though, 
composition-wise, Indian population is multi-linguistic and multi- 
religious, the Hindu customs and habits including the caste-system 
have permeated all sections of the people irrespective of their 
religious and linguistic denominations. 

Therefore, it is tremendously important to probe into the Hindu 
psyche and ethos with a view of finding out those elements in 
them which directly or indirectly influence fertility behaviour. This 
is, no doubt, a formidable task and very little research has been 
done in this field. 
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Perhaps the failure on the part of the planners and 
administrators to understand and appreciate the deep under 
currents that affect people’s psyche and ethos have contributed to 
the lack of desired progress in family planning programme in this 
country. 

Finally, the problem has till remained to have an insightful 
understanding, at the micro-level, the dynamics of the forces of 
religion and ethnicity in a rural or tribal community. 

It has been observed that religious sanctions, prescriptions and 
prohibitions influence family structure to a great extent from a 
cross-cultural perspective. 

Religious laws limit the number of partners in a marital 
relationship for example, restricting the number of wives to a 
maximum of four while allowing polygamy. 

Similarly, religious prescriptions forbid polyandry as in the 
case of judaism, Christianity and Islam. Religious sanctions also 
define and determine the boundaries of the extended kinship 
grouping which is to be considered exogamous. 

Religious traditions determine the structure of the family with 
regard to descent, headship of the family and inheritance 
supporting patriliny and virilocal mode of post-nuptial residence. 
The composition of the family (joint extended or nuclear) is also 
significantly influenced by religious traditions. 

Ethnicity, like religion, affects family structure in various ways. 
It determines the institutionalized pattern of descent and 
inheritance. Sometimes, ethnic factors artificially create a difference 
in sex-ratio, giving rise to polyganeous marriage. 

The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills are polyandrous people who 
used to practise, until recently, female infanticide. This practice 
led to a decrease in the number of woman, which in turn led to the 
emergence of polyandry. 

These certain interesting cases of ethnic factors not only 
determine family structure, but also over-riding religious sanctions 
or prescriptions. For example, the Meos of Rajasthan who were 
converted te Islam a couple of centuries ago, continued with a 
number of cultural practices in keeping with their ethnic identity. 
(They were converted from the Rajput castes of Rajasthan). Even 
after their conversion to Islam, they continued to adhere cross- 
cousin marriages although such marriages are not considered as 
objectionable in Islam. 
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Thus, both religion and ethnicity havea significant role to pay 
in determining family structure, marital union and its character 
and family lineage. These functions of religion and ethnicity do 
influence in turn the member of children, gender preference of the 
child and ultimately the readiness to accept or reject Family 
Planning methods to regulate the family size. 

On the basis of the above factual state of Indian society we 
feel and hope the reader and scholars will agree with the concept 
that there is a need for socio-psychological approach in 
restructuring our family planning programme and in research 
studies of the programme. 

Apart from the above observations to support the need of 
socio-psychological approach in family planning we feel that this 
approach will be very useful to provide appropriate solution to 
the critical issues in population control, discussed hereunder. 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN POPULATION CONTROL 


It is abvious that very urgent and very drastic action is needed to 
stem the rate of population growth in India. It is fortunate that 
this time the “drastic solution” suggested is qualitatively different 
from the “drastic solutions” of the past : the suggested solution is 
no longer in the form of escalating coersive actions or education 
and mass communication gimmicks of induction of brand new 
contraceptive products like the intra-uterine device and the pill, 
mostly prompted by family planning experts from abroad. The 
policy of the government of India now is to generate motivation 
for adoption of a small family norm by extending considerably 
the base of the family welfare programme, apart from providing 
effective and efficient family planning services, the policy envisages 
inclusion of services to cover areas such as health, especially 
maternal and child health, nutrition, water supply and sanitation, 
raising status of women, education, employment, social justice and 
land reforms within the limit of family welfare programme. 

Credit must also go to J.R.D. Tata for mobilizing influencial 
sections of the society in favour of the new policy. Through his 
efforts all the important political parties, except the communist 
parties, eminent business leaders, academicians, writers, artists 
and social workers, have lent their support to the policy. 
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An Association of Parliamentarians for Population and 
Development has been formed to lend an active support of peoples’ 
representatives to this programme. This association also claims 
that it will build up what it calls a “mass movement” by promoting 
the programme at the grass-roots. 

Against this background of the very grave nature of the 
problem, the prompt and appropriate response of the government 
to it and the wide public support to the government's new policy, 
it should be a matter of serious concern that there has not been 
corresponding changes in the organization and management of 
the national programme. 

The programme goes in its old wasteful, ponderous and 
blunderous way. It continues to pursue “more of the same” 
approach. Generalist administrators, who cannot be expected to 
have the wide range of interdisciplinary competence to implement 
the new policy, continue to provide leadership to the programme. 
Worse still, they cannot be held accountable because after sometime 
they get shifted to entirely different departments. 

Under such leadership it is not surprising that the government 
should have launched the very expensive Area Programmes in 
different States, which literally amount to doubling of the “same” 
old programme, without first ensuring that the programme is made 
more effective and efficient and it develops the intersectoral 
dimensions envisaged in the government policy. 

Again, under such conditions it is not surprising that once 
again it is being claimed that a massive communication drive is 
all that is needed to make family welfare a “peoples programme”, 
notwithstanding the disastrous experiences with the massive drive 
to promote the Inverted Red Triangle or, for that matter, the 
findings of the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE). 

Obviously, a basic shift in the policy should be accompanied 
with a basic change in the organization and management of the 
family welfare programme. There is considerable scope for 
administrative action to make the programme more effective and 
more efficient. Similar actions are also needed in the other sectors 
which generate motivation for a small family norm. For example, 
the National Health Policy, the existing health organization has 
been described as curative in nature and oriented to the privileged 
people living in urban areas and that the existing wide cultural 
gap between the service providers and the people needs to be 
bridged. 
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Finally, there is also the critical need for formation of a supra- 
ministerial agency which should provide the critical integrative 
linkages among the wide spectrum of services for dealing with 
the problem of population growth in India. 

Apart from the above considerations, managers of the family 
welfare programme are also required to face the formidable 
problem of “low performance” States like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, who account for about two-fifths 
of the total population of the country. 

Their performance is low not because they belong to what 
has been derisively called the “Hindu Belt”. They have suffered 
considerably neglect, deprivation and exploitation as a result of 
which they are also poor in terms of per capital income, prevalence 
of hunger, education and literacy, mortality and morbidity rates 
and health services. 

The task for the managers will be to reverse these trends by 
improving organization and management of an integrated family 
welfare programme. Without such action in these States it would 
be unrealistic to expect a major impact on the growth of population 
in India. 

To be able to perform such challenging tasks, managers of the 
programme are required to have a wide range of interdisciplinary 
competence. They will also have to be assigned to the programme 
ona long term basis and they should be held accountable for their 
decisions. 

Obviously, the leadership of programme should not remain 
the exclusive preserve of journalist administrators, who come to 


Unless action is taken to bring the organization and management 
of the programme in line with the policy decision, this time the 


through socio-psychological approach on individual and 
institutional as well as administrative basis. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 
1. Write a note on the need of socio-psychological approach in studies 


concerning family planning. 
2. Discuss the critical nature of issues involved in population control. 
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Impact of Population Growth on 
Growth Factors of Development and 
India’s Population Policy 


INTRODUCTION 


India’s population is very large and is growing very fast. This 
affects adversely the growth of economy through its harmful effects 
on such factors of production as natural resources, labour-supply, 
and capital formation. To cope with such a situation, an appropriate 
policy to control the rapidly rising population is of paramount 
importance. This chapter deals with these matters in three parts. 
The first one explains the ways whereby the growth factors are 
affected by the large increases in population. The second part 
analyses the right type of population-policy required for the 
country. In the third part, the Government's population-policy is 
described and critically evaluated. 


IMPACT ON GROWTH FACTORS 


The influence of large increases in population, year after year, is 
highly unfavourable for the growth of output. This happens 
because the factors of production cannot contribute fully to the 
growth. In fact they get much inhibited in doing so in several ways. 
We discuss below the effects of a rapidly rising population on such 
basic factors of growth. 


Natural Resources 


The effect of population rise on natural resources may be usefully 
dealt with in two parts. One is when one takes only the land area 


~~ 
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of the country. Second is when one examines these resources in the 
wider sense to include all that is given to man by Nature. 


IMPACT ON LAND RESOURCE 


We all know that the land of the nation and its underground 
resources does not increase, therefore, as the population increases 
the proportion of per capita land decreases and if natural resources 
are not used properly than the people face difficulties. 

In considering the land area in relation to population, one 
considers the density of population (ie., the number of persons 
per square kilometer). This is very high and has risen rapidly in 
the past. It is 274 at present (1991). It has increased rapidly from 
216 in 1981. In 1951, it was 117. It means that during the last 40 
years it has more than doubled. 

As compared to the density of population in the beginning of 
the century at 77, the present density is more than three times. 
Not only that the land-man ratio in general is bad; it is worse when 
we consider population in relation to agricultural land. In 1911 
the per head availability of land for cultivation was 1.1 acre, which 
had fallen to almost half of that at 0.6 acre in 1971 and was further 
down to 0.26 in 1978. This rising pressure of population on 
agricultural land has led to serious consequences, of which the 
three major ones are: First, it has obstructed improvements in 
agriculture. 

The subdivision and fragmentation of agricultural holdings 
are the direct results of this pressure on land. It has also sapped 
the capacity and willingness of cultivators to improve upon 
agricultural practices. 

Secondly, in the absence of improvements in agriculture, there 
has not been any large increase in the amount of farm-work. As a 
result we find widespread disguised unemployment and under- 
employment in the agricultural sector. 

The third consequence is associated with the widening gap 
between the fast rising demand for various food-articles on account 
of growing population and slower rise in the output of food- 
articles, partly caused by rise in population. In these circumstances 
the country has often been forced to import food on a large-scale, 
causing serious defects in balance of payments. 
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Tt is obvious that in India high density and rapidly rising 
population do not contribute to progress, but create difficulties 
for t. 

It may be useful here to examine an opposite view which holds 
that high density is no hindrance to development. Rather it is 


helpful. One argument to support this view is that the density of 
in countries like Japan and En; is hi than it js 

Pinca but it has not tasted dardaran of hel 
This, no doubt, is true. However, what is forgotten is that these 
countries are industrial countries, whereas India is predominantly 
an agricultural country, In industrial countries it is possible to 
accommodate a much larger population and ensure a higher 
standard of living. In this connection it must be remembered that 
while pronouncing judgement on whether the population of a 
country is excessive, we have not to base our analysis on the density 
of population of other countries, but on the resources of the given 

country, their utilisation and such other associated matters 

Secondly, it is argued that agriculture in India has a great 
for and that it can produce enough food 
not only for the existing population but for a much bigger 
population. This, of course, is true, But it also needs to be 


the reason being that the supply side is inelastic 
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India’s basic problem is to make the supply side elastic so that it 
responds to rise in demand. In the country enough labour it 
available and enough land resources remain wunutitised. Yet this ie 
not enough. 
The missing factor is capital, which alone can put labour and 
land resources and lift the 
low level. Thus India’s basic problem is not that of deficient 
demand, It is that of deficient supply of capital: Hence this large 
population does not make any contribution to development; in 
fact it makes the problem still more acute. 


RETARDING IMPACT ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


growing population retards the process of 
impact of ri population acting as a on ECONOMIC resources 
is felt in a variety of ways- i would be interest to examine the 
problem in this setting. 

1 m n aton and rote of nationa income During 1950 53 wid 
1998-96 pet national praduct at factor cost (at 1980-81 prices) fore 


by 493 per cent, but on account of a rise in 159 per 
cont, per capita NNP rose by only 131 percent average 
growth eapi national income works out to be 4.0 per cent 


(co ) and of income to only 1.88 per cent. 
an cap an, a se 
growth rate of 


re AP ring factor to raising the levels of per capita 


problem of population versus food There is no doubt that 
capita cultivated area is ‘on the decline in ladia. 


1921 and 1991, the area dropped 
from 1.11 SA and 1, akc 38 per co 


compensate Tw is fall in cultivated land-man ratio, W 1 
inpyative that efforts be made to raise productivity: 
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Since a major part of the increase in population takes place in 
the rural areas it also signifies that the share of family consumption 
in total food production will increase and much less will be left 
over as marketable surplus. These are gloomy forebodings which 
stress the necessity of family limitation. 

3. Population and the burden of unproductive consumers: India’s 
population can be broadly divided into productive consumers and 
unproductive consumers. The term productive consumers is being 
used for that part of the population which contributes to national 
income. In other words, it signifies the labour force of the country. 

Unproductive consumers comprise persons who are not 
engaged in employment. Broadly speaking, children, old persons 
and a part of the population in the age-group 15-59 which does 
not seek employment are included among non-productive 
consumers. 

From the figures of working force given in Table 11.1, it is 
obvious that the ratio of working to non-working population has 
deteriorated during 1961-81. While in 1961 unproductive 
consumers totalled about 256 million, in 1981 their number stood 
at about 464 million. Not only in absolute terms, even the 
proportion of non-productive consumers in the total population 
has gone up from 57 per cent in 1961 to 62 per cent in 1981. 
However, the ratio of working population during 1981-91 has 
remained unchanged, though the total number of non-workers has 
risen to 529 million. 42 per cent of the total population being in the 
age-group 0-14, the child component of unproductive consumers 
is roughly 80 per cent of the non-working population. 

A high and increasing population of children increases the 
burden of the care of the young through nutrition, medical care, 
public health and education. 

Economists calculate the dependency load of population of a 
country with reference to the contribution to production of 
population as compared with its consumption. If we calculate the 
consumption needs, of an adult in the productive age-group, i.e., 
15-59 as one, that of a child in the age-group 0-14 as one-third and 
of an aged person (60 and above) as one-half (in the case of India 
in 1981, the population is composed of 40 per cent children, 54 
per cent adults and 6 per cent aged persons), then for every 100 
adults of productive age, there is a ratio of 131 consumer 
equivalent. In a developed country, where the age composition is 
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in favour of the productive age-group (on an average 23 per cent 
children, 67 per cent adults and 10 per cent aged), the equivalent 
of 100 adults in the productive age-group is 119 consumer units. 

Obviously, the age composition of population in a country like 
India indicates 10 per cent more dependency load as compared to 
an advanced country like the USA. 


Table 11.1: Productive and Unproductive Consumers in India 


Total Working Population (Productive Total Non-working Population 


Consumers) (Unproductive Consumers) 

Million Per cent Million Per cent 
1961 183 43.0 256 57.0 
1971 175 34.2 372 65.0 
1981 220 37.6 464 62.4 
1991 315 37.6 529 62.4 


4. Population and unemployment: Rising population is 
accompanied by a rise in the labour force of the community. Hence, 
it makes the solution of the problem of unemployment more 
difficult. As revealed by the Sixth Plan (1980-85), the number of 
unemployed in 1980 was 20.7 million which represents 7.74 per 
cent of the total labour force. Eighth Plan (1992-97) has estimated 
the backlog of unemployed as 28 million in 1990. 

The increase in the unemployed both in absolute and relative 
terms, indicates that during the last 40 years of planning, the five 
year plans were not even able to absorb the net additions to the 
labour force, not to speak of clearing the backlog of unemployed. 
The problem of unemployment will become far more difficult in 
the future. 

Obviously, a significant proportion of the national resources 
will have to be used to expand employment opportunities to absorb 
the increasing labour force and the backlog of unemployed left 
over due to the continuous pressure of a rapidly growing 
population. 

5. Population and the burden of education, medical careand housing: 
Rising population increases the number of children and hence 
demands higher expenditure on education. There is no doubt that 
expenditure on education can be viewed as social investment in 
men that ultimately enhances the productivity of the labour force. 
but it may be emphasised that the time-lag in this respect is quite 
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long and hence the direct effect in raising output per unit of 
investment is very low. 

Expenditure per pupil is estimated at Rs.144 per year. The 
population in the age-group 6-14 being 156 million in 1981 increase 
in expenditure on education will work out to Rs.2,246 crores per 
year. Besides this, if one takes into account the expenditure on 
university education that will have to be increased as a result of 
pressure of pupils from the secondary schools, the total 
enhancement of expenditure on education will be still greater. 

In addition to this, expenditure on medical care and public 
health will also call forth further investment. Not only that, the 
additional population has to be provided housing accommodation. 


IMPACT ON NATURAL CAPITAL 


Natural capital of a nation means natural resources of that nation, 
which get effected adversely with over-growth of population and 
improper exploitation of these resources as discussed hereunder: 

Large population does much harm to the capital given to us 
by Nature. In fact, much degradation of Nature’s capacity to 
support life has already taken place. No doubt in the developed 
countries the same has happened. But in these countries it is the 
wrong kind of development that has impaired the natural capital. 
It is the reckless exploitation of natural resources that has been 
responsible for this state of affairs in the developed countries. To 
an extent, the same thing is happening in India too, as we follow 
the same technologies in production in several modern sectors of 
the economy. 

However, in India the large population itself is an important 
cause in reducing the Nature’s resources. In India, as elsewhere in 
other overpopulated countries, the pollution levels have been 
found to be high. Rightly do the Malthusian economists argue that 
the world of Nature is finite and has a given productive capacity. 
As such it cannot accommodate a population larger than its 
capacity. Of course, it is difficult to say when the population is 
larger than the Nature’s capacity. 

However, it is obvious that at present with little development 
of the country, the existing large population is more than what is 
desirable. The proof of this assertion, if one is needed, is the acute 
poverty of a massive number of people in the country. 
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In fact, the poverty of the people has also caused much 
deterioration to the natural resources. The excessive cultivation of 
land, which it entails, has done much harm to the agricultural soils 
causing yields to decline. Again, with the shrinking of good land, 
the poor people have gone in for steeply sloped, erosion-prone 
hillsides, and semiarid lands. In such lands, degradation has been 
more rapid. The crop-yields on cleared fields go down sharply 
after a few years. 

The degraded lands take on such forms as desertification, 
erosion, and salinisation or water-logging. Forests, too, have been 
spoiled by large-scale tree-felling by the poor for use as firewood. 
‘Asa result the forests, which are the richest ecosystems in biomass 
and biodiversity on land, have been much eroded. This is upsetting 
their ecological function of regulating water, supporting plant and 
animal life etc. All this is bound to reduce the development 
potential of the country. 


Labour Supply 


On the face of it, a large-sized population and a large rise in it 
should be welcome because it will mean a large labour-force, and 
a rapidly rising one. This should result in large production and a 
rising one. In advanced countries an increase in this factor has 
contributed significantly to economic growth. 

These countries have, in fact, encouraged immigrations in the 
past to augment their labour-supplies. And some of them are doing 
so even nowadays, because the population growth in these 
countries is very small and in some even negative. In the Indian 
conditions this, however, does not hold good. On the contrary, 4 
large rise in the labour supply creates serious problems for the 
economy. 

Unhelpful factor: A rapidly rising population on a large base, 
far from contributing to grow, has infact burdened the poor 
economy in more than one way. First, the problem arises because 
it takes a long time for children to enter the age-group of labour 
(15-60 years). Till then a high birth-rate will add to the children, 
thereby raising their proportion in the total population. 

This means an increase in the number of unproductive 
consumers or dependents on the workforce. With productivity of 
the workers already low, this will affect adversely the enterprise 
and efficiency of the labour-force. Secondly, there is every possibility 
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that the workforce may actually be reduced. Women, for example, 
will have to spend more time looking after children, thus reducing 
labour-time available for productive activities. 

This is true of urban women as also of rural women, more so 
of rural women whose participation in rural activities is much 
larger. Thirdly, with high infant mortality at present, many children 
die before entering the working age. There will thus be a loss to 
the labour-force, both because the potential working hands are 
lost and also because the resources for their rearing get wasted. 

And those who enter the working age will not survive for long 
to contribute to production, because of the high death-rate, which 
has no doubt declined recently, but is still high. 

Worsening of unemployment: The increase in labour supply will 
make the already bad unemployment situation worse. For quite 
some time to come the major problem will be to provide more 
work to already underemployed, and jobs to unemployed. In the 
past since independence, despite efforts at creating more 
employment the magnitude of the unemployed has remained large. 

The growth experience of the country suggests that the rise in 
the labour-force has been larger than the absorptive capacity of 
the economy. In industries the employment growth has been small. 
This too is the case of agriculture where disguised unemployment 
continues to be large. Of course, more efforts could no doubt 
provide more work/jobs. 

But this effort could not equal the requirements of the fast rising 
labour-force, as there was the urgent need for developing rapidly 
the capital goods sector (which is relatively less labour-intensive) 
which was almost non-existent in the country at the time of 
independence in 1947. 

Again, even at present, when a large capital stock has been 
built up, any large increase in labour-supply is uncalled for. In 
order to raise further the capital stock, as also to improve our 
technologies, and to increase high-income employment, it is 
necessary that the additions to labour-force are drastically reduced. 

The industries of the future are knowledge-intensive and 
capital-intensive and these require more of high level human- 
capital, rather than more of physical labour. It follows, a reduction 
in population growth to reduce the additions to labour-force is 
what the situation requires. Hence increase in population from 
the angle of augmenting the labour factor is not desirable. 
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A high rate of capital formation is crucial to the development of 
the country. But the fast growing population makes it difficult to 
achieve this objective. It in fact reduces resources for capital 
formation. This it does in the following two ways: 

Eats away investment resources: One, the investment resources 
used for maintaining the present low level of per capita income of 
the rising population is a mifius item which reduces the total 
resources for capital formation. Called “demographic investment”, 
it is just to sustain the additional population at the existing level 
of per capita income. The amount involved is quite sizeable. An 
illustration is given to explain the point. 

As investment depends on the capital-output ratio, one may 
make a realistic assumption of this ratio at 4:1. This means that for 
the production of one unit of output, four units of capital are 
required. Assume also that the population is rising at the rate of 
2.5 per cent. To enable the additional population to maintain the 
same per capita income, it would be necessary to make investment 
of the order of as much as ten per cent (4 x 2.5). 

Economist George C. Zaidan has estimated that for countries 
like India, Columbia ete. ten per cent capital accumulation is 
essential to keep the per capita income at the same level. 

Over and above this demographic investment, there is the 
“economic investment” for raising the per capita income. How 
much additional investment is required for this purpose depends 
upon the objective. If one is to take the objective of say five per 
cent rise in per capita income, then the resources needed for the 
economic investment will be 20 per cent. 

Thus to bring about an increase of five per cent in per capita 
income, an investment of 30 per cent (ten per cent for demographic 
investment and twenty per cent for economic development) will 
be required. Considering that no country has ever achieved this 
rate for long, this is an impossibility. 

Thus with lower population growth, the economic investment 
becomes feasible and high growth a practical proposition. In other 
words, with high population growth capital formation to raise 
growth rate becomes a very difficult task. 

Lowers saving: Two, fast population growth also adversely 
affects savings and therefore capital formation. This happens 
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because of the rise in consumption that rapidly growing population 
involves. The additions to population means additions to the large 
number of existing consumers. The newborn, till they reach 
working age, are just so many more months to feed. 

With an increase in the number of consumers, even if the per 
capita expenditure remains the same, the total consumption will 
rise, Given the level of income, an increase in consumption means 
less saving. 

The consumption-needs are both for the private goods/ 
services (like food, clothing, shelter etc.) involving private 
expenditure, and for public goods (like drinking water, educational 
and medical facilities, transport etc.) requiring government 
spending. 

In this connection one may suggest that the way out of this 
problem is the use of foreign saving. There is no doubt that foreign 
capital does play and has played an important part in the 
development of underdeveloped countries like India, at least in 
the initial stages of development. But it must be remembered that 
foreign capital is not available just for the asking, to any extent, 
and on really soft terms. 

Generally it has many and often stringent conditions tagged 
to it. The repayment burden of loans is also a problem. It becomes 
very burdensome if it is used for consumption as will be the case 
of foreign aid sought to meet the consumption-needs of the rising 
population. So also is the case of foreign debt which is too large 
for the economy to service. Similar is the consequence of a debt 
not properly used for productive purpose, so that repayment of 
the principal and the service charges becomes difficult. 

Such debts become deadweight for generations to come. The 
alternative of foreign direct investment (i.c., equity capital), though 
4 better proposition than loans, cannot be very helpful. This is for 
the simple reason that this can never be large enough to substitute 
for domestic saving substantially, All in all, the consequences of a 
rapidly rising population are certainly unfavourable for capital 


FACTUAL OBSERVATION 


It is quite necessary that national income should grow at the same 
rate at which population is growing so that the existing level of 
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real per capita income is maintained. The present rate of growth 
of population in India is 2.2 per cent per annum. To maintain a 
constant per capita real income national income must rise at the 
rate of 2.2 per cent per annum. To achieve this, capital investment 
is necessary. 

The capital-output ratio for the Indian economy at present has 
been estimated at 5.5 which implies that about 5.5 units of capital 
are needed to bring about an increase of one unit of output. Thus, 
in order to bring about an increase of national income at the rate 
of 2.2 per cent, capital accumulation of the order of about 12 per 
cent (2.2 x 5.5) is necessary. 

George C. Zaidan of the London School of Economics has 
estimated the proportion of GNP that has to be invested in order 
to keep per capita income at a constant level. Whereas in the 
developed countries, the proportion of GNP thatis wasted for this 
purpose is less than 5 per cent, in underdeveloped countries like 
India, Columbia, Morocco, Brazil, Ghana and Tunisia, it is over 10 
per cent”. 

In view of the rising capital-output ratio in India, Zaidan's 
estimate is considered to be very low. This implies that very little 
is left over for raising the level of living of the masses. Recognising 
this fact, the Third Plan states ; “In an underdeveloped economy 
with very little capital per person, a high rate of population growth 
makes it even more difficult to step up the rate of saving which, in 
turn largely determines the possibility of achieving higher 
productivity and incomes. 

Moreover, for a given investment, a large proportion will need 
to be devoted to the production of essential consumer goods at 
the expense of investment goods industries thereby still further 
slowing down the potential rate of growth”. 

All these factors lead us to conclusion that the fruits of 
development do not reach the people of India. While several other 
factors such as an inegalitarian system of land ownership and other 
forms of property, less emphasis on measures directed to help the 


growth in India during the last four decade are mainly responsible 
for it, population growth is also an important factor in the situation. 
According to some experts, population explosion is the biggest 
road-block in the path of economic progress. 
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It is unnecessary to debate whether India is Over-populated 
or not. Even if it is, the surplus population cannot be decimated. 
What is needed is to increase our productive capacity to support a 
large population on the one hand and to reduce fertility rates on 
the other so that growth of population is stabilised at a lower level. 


INDIA’S POPULATION POLICY : THE NEED FOR A 
REALISTIC POLICY 


We have analysed above the relationship between fast growing 
population and economic development. We may now discuss 
population policy appropriate for the Indian situation. In the light 
of this we will be able to assess the government policy regarding 
population. 


Problem and Objective 


In order to work out a realistic policy for population, it is necessary 
first to state the problem. This will help in setting the objective to 
be achieved. The implications of the objective will suggest not only 
the need for the policy, but will also help us in describing the 
measures for the purpose. All these elements will make the policy 
a logical and coherent document, 

Problem: With additions to population being very large, the 
problem can be described as one of undesirable population growth. 
In the extreme case if population growth were to be higher than 
growth in national income, one could describe such an increase in 
numbers as highly undesirable, as the results in a decline in the 
per capita income. This, however, is not the case of India, although 
in certain years since independence per capita income did fall. 
The trend picture is, however, one of rise in the per capita income. 

However, the rise has been too small to have much impact on 
the economic conditions of the largemany in the country. Of course, 
national income too did not rise much, so that the entire blame of 
a small rise in per capita income cannot be laid on the population 
factor. But the large population rise, among others, has been an 
important factor obstructing faster growth. So both because 
population growth has eroded the impact of growth on per capita 
income and obstructed the growth process itself, the problem is 
clearly that of too large an increase of population. 


si et ce 
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Objective: The aim of the policy should, therefore, be a reduction 
in the growth rate of population. In the three previous decades of 
the sixties, the seventies and the eighties, the growth has been 
around 2.2 per cent annually. 

The aim should be to lower it from the present rate. The exact 
reduction to be achieved depends upon the other objectives of the 
society, such as the desired rise in per capita income, the intended 
rate of saving/capital formation, the contemplated growth in 
consumption-goods like foodgrains, clothing etc. To concretise the 
objective, one may refer to the goals of the plans. These have, by 
and large, veered around the goal of less than 2 per cent rise in 
population. The target for the year 2000 A.D. was set at a growth 
rate of nearly 1.2 per cent but it came out much higher in 2001 at 
1.9 per cent. However, any reduction in the population growth is 
desirable. If it could be larger reduction, so much the better. The 
essential point is that the population should increase at a slower 
rate, much slower than at present. 


Need for Family Planning 


It is telling the obvious that a population policy of reducing, 
population growth, through encouraging people to have small 
families, is muchneeded for several reasons. These reasons can be 
grouped under two broad heads. 

One concerns the evil/adverse consequences of large 
population rise that needs to be avoided with a deliberate policy 
to check the rise. The other set of reasons is related to the benefits 
that accrue from such a policy. 

Avoiding adverse consequences: Among the many bad effects of 
rapidly increasing population that must be avoided, we may 
mention the following principal ones. One, the increase in per capita 
income and, therefore, in welfare has been meagre all these years. 
The reason is that the effect of growth of national income, albeit 
slow, has been considerably eroded by large rise in population. 

Two, the saving (and therefore capital formation), the key to 
development, has increased very slowly, and continues to be less 
than desired. This has happened because the growing numbers 
have necessitated the use of increasing resources for private 
consumption (like food, clothing, shelter etc.) and public 
consumption (like supply of drinking water, education, health 
facilities etc.). 
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Over-burdened infrastructure like drainage, water supply, 
educational and medical facilities, transport etc. 

All in all the large population growth has affected very 
adversely the Indian economy, and its people. A reduction in the 


the immediate consequence of a reduction in the population growth 
will be a rise in the per capita income. Two, the addition to the per 
capita income can be a source of additional saving, and therefore 
of capital formation. This is all the more important, as the scope of 
reducing the existing consumption is small. 

Three, a reduction in the birth-rate will reduce immediately 
the number of children and therefore the number of dependents 


will be more productive. Four, over a period of time, the reduction 
in the population growth will favourably affect the supply of 
labour, in the sense that the increase in the rate of labour supply 


Five, the quality of human factor will improve. With healthy 
children, more employment, higher incomes (and therefore 
balanced food) larger educational /health facilities etc., there will 
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be a qualitative change for the betterment in the life-style of the 
people. 


REALISTIC POLICY OPTIONS 


Given the objective of a reduction in population growth, there are 
a few courses open to achieve this objective. We discuss these to 
assess their effectiveness and choose those which can be most 
effective. 

Emigration: One such course is a policy for emigration to 
encourage people to settle in foreign lands. Theoretically there is 
also a scope for the same. There are, for example, some countries 
like Australia and South America, where population is small 
relatively to the availability of land and other natural resources. 

Resources of such countries have not been fully developed 
for want of adequate labour supply. If the Indian people could be 
allowed to go to such countries, it will result in a twofold benefit. 
On the one hand there will be reduction in the pressure of 
population in India, and on the other the shortage of manpower 
in those countries will be made up. Such an emigration will thus 
be to the mutual advantage of both. 

On the face of it, the argument seems to have strength and 
some population experts favour such a solution. But its application 
in present conditions bristles with extraordinary difficulties. It is 
next to impossible to think that a large number of Indians every 
year will voluntarily leave their country to settle in foreign lands. 

Apart from the unwillingness of such a large mass to agree to 
being uprooted from their native soil, the other important 
hindrance in their living abroad is the vast number of restrictions 
on immigration imposed by foreign countries. Further, these days 
each country is trying to preserve its natural resources for its future 
generations. 

Again, because of national feelings and differences in colour 
and culture, different countries restrict the entry of foreigners. In 
fact, the larger number of Indians who somehow found their way 
into foreign lands in the past are at present facing many problems. 
Actually India herself is up against the problem of looking after 
large numbers of people coming from Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. 
Apart from the difficulties involved in settling abroad, another 
problem is that the number involved is so large that emigration 
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cannot provide a satisfactory solution. The annual increase in 
India’s population is very large at over 16 million. 

To make such a large number of men, women and children 
leave every year their home and replant themselves in an alien 
culture is neither feasible, nor perhaps desirable. Thus emigration 
cannot be a feasible solution of the problem of the fast rising 
population. 

Economic development: Another course is to let population 
growth be reduced with economic development of the country. In 
fact in the final analysis it is economic development which solves 
the problem of a fast-growing population. As per the theory of 
demographic transition, when incomes rise as a consequence of 
economic development people get used to a higher level of 
economic life. Deliberate attempts are then made by people at 
family planning to keep up the standard of living and to raise it 
still further. In this way development becomes the most effective 
contraceptive, resulting in a decline in birth-rate. 

This has been the experience of many developed countries. 
When these countries were going through development, the birth- 
rate after a time fell on its own as a consequence of economic 
development. In this way the problem of higher birth-rate got 
solved automatically without the help of any deliberate policy of 
population control. 

One cannot deny the contribution of economic development 
in this field. Nor can one deny that India’s number one problem is 
that of development. But to think that India’s population growth 
too can be checked by economic development without any 
deliberate policy of population control would be wrong. The reason 
is that conditions which surround India today are basically 
different. 

For example, the population of developed countries at the time 
of their development was very small and its growth rate was also 
very low. The death-rate then was high which, following economic 
development started falling after a lapse of time. As against this, 
the size of India’s population at present is very large, and the death- 
rate has started falling much before economic development has 
made any dent in the situation. Further, in those days of 
development emphasis was laid on saving and considerable social 
respectability was attached to savers. 
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Besides, international capital movements took place on a 
massive scale. Again, countries like England were able to exploit 
their colonies for their development. Conditions nowadays are, 
however, totally different. Consumption now enjoys a higher 
priority. Capital movements do not constitute even a fraction of 
the total needs. And colonial exploitation is unthinkable. 

In view of the vast differences in conditions, it is not wise to 
leave the solution of the population problem to this factor and to 
engage ourselves only in the development of the economy. No 
doubt with development the forces bringing about a decline in 
birth-rate will get strengthened. But to wait till then will be inviting 
trouble, because in the meantime a big population rise will 
endanger development itself. Hence, alongside development, an 
active population policy should receive a high priority. 

Reducing birth-rate: A more practical course is to think of 
measures which tend to reduce the rate of birth. The objective is to 
reduce the difference between the birth and the death-rates. Of 
course, theoretically an increase in death-rate can also do the same 
job. But this is an absurd proposition, as a practical measure. 

In fact, since protection of those born is a socially accepted 
norm, the death-rate is bound to fall further. It, therefore, follows 
that one has to reduce the birth-rate to reduce the growth rate of 
population. There are several factors that have bearing on the birth- 
rate. These may be classified into two broad categories. 

One category includes all those factors which are autonomous 
in their operation. These factors work independently of any birth- 
control devices or deliberate efforts at birth-control. These include, 
for example, such factors, as: a rise in per capita income; 
urbanisation; late marriages; and a reduction in death-rate. These 
factors induce people to have small families. But these take long 
time to show results. As such while these factors do help and they 
need to be encouraged, but these are not enough for lowering the 
birth-rate to a predetermined figure and in the short period. 

Second category of factors is the one which involves the 
adoption of deliberate methods at preventing births. These include 
the use of contraceptives, pills etc. If practised on a large-scale, 
these are sure methods of reducing population growth. These are 
part and parcel of family planning programmes which envisage 
limiting the occurrence of birth (through for example preventing 
pregnancies, abortions at early/ safe stage etc.)- This approach 
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involves setting limits on the number of children in the families 
and a proper spacing among them. 

Such a policy of birth-control involves use of resources for its 
adoption and practice. The requirements for this course are: birth- 
control devices; promotional measures for the propagation of the 
small family norms; medical and health facilities for ensuring the 
proper use of these devices; and the care of male-female using 
them etc. Now resource required for this purpose can also be 
diverted to development. 

Hence it is of paramount importance that resources used for 
family planning be justified economically. In other words, the benefits 
from such a policy should outweigh the benefits from the alternative 
use of these resources for development. Several studies along these 
lines, such as by Robert Cassen, and Professor Enke, have proved 
that the benefits from the use of resources in family planning are many 
times more than the benefits in their alternative uses. 

This means that even on strict economic grounds the 
investment in family planning is amply justified. Thus family 
planning with a view to preventing births is the most effective 
way to secure definite results and over a short period. 


AUTONOMOUS FACTORS—MEANS OF REDUCING 
BIRTH-RATE 


Since reduction in the birth-rate to slow down the population 
growth is the only feasible course, we may discuss in details this 
subject. We take up here the autonomous factors reducing birth- 
rate. This will be followed by a discussion of deliberate methods 
of family planning. The main autonomous factors that reduce birth- 
rate are: a rise in per capita income; urbanisation; late marriages; 
and reduction in death-rate. 

Rise in per capita income: The history of economic development 
shows that as a result of a rise in the per capita income, birth-rate 
tends to fall. After the per capita income rises above the level 
required to meet the expenditure of necessities of life, the 
beneficiaries generally choose to lead a more comfortable life rather 
than to have more children. Birth-rate, therefore, falls. It follows 
then that we should pay our full attention to the problem of 
economic development. In this connection, it must be stressed that 
the reduction in birth-rate, caused by economic development, takes 
place after a lapse of considerable time and not immediately. 
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Another fact to be kept in mind is that per capita income in 
our country is growing very slowly and that in view of the unequal 
income distribution, the rise in the standard of living of the masses 
is negligible. Hence the impact of this factor is likely to be very 
small. 

Urbanisation: Urbanisation too helps in reducing the birth-rate. 
A big family is a liability in an urban area. It is difficult to get 
adequate accommodation, the mobility of the family gets restricted 
and the expenditure to maintain a big family becomes prohibitive. 
For these reasons, urbanites generally prefer smaller families. It is 
this which explains lower birth-rate in urban areas as compared 
to the birth-rate in villages. In India, too, urban birth-rate is slightly 
lower than in villages. 

But this is more due to the lower female-male ratio than to the 
factors associated with urbanisation. In fact the rate of urbanisation 
itself depends on economic development. Since India’s economic 
development is very slow, urbanisation obviously cannot be very 
fast. Hence this factor too has not much relevance to the control of 
population in the immediate period. 

Late marriages: Another autonomous factor which can reduce 
birth-rate is late marriages. The argument is that this will shorten 
the child-bearing span of females, which in turn will lessen the 
number of births. 

A UNO study also supports this view. According to it there 
would be a significant reduction of births of seven per thousand 
(from 41.4 per thousand to 34.4 per thousand during 1966 to 1985), 
if the average marriage age of females were to rise from 16 years 
to 20 years. In India too this factor can be helpful. And for this 
reason the Government of India has raised the minimum age of 
marriage to 21 years for boys and 18 years for girls. But this factor, 
though important, alone may not suffice to bring about a sufficient 
reduction in the birth-rate. Further, this will have its effect after a 
lapse of considerable time. 

Reduction in death-rate: For reducing, birth-rate another 
autonomous factor relates to reduction in the death-rate. In 
underdeveloped countries an important cause of high birth-rate is 
high death-rate. For want of any insurance or security, poor parents 
want children to remain alive during their lifetime as they happen 
tobe the only security for them. In view of high death-rate, the only 
way to have a higher survival rate is to have more children. 
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A study made by the Harvard School of Public Health of 41 
countries has established a close relation between the fertility rate 
and infant mortality. Where one is high, the other is also high. 
Against the argument, it may be stated that the reduction in birth. 
rate, as a consequence of reduction in death-rate, takes a very long 
time to come off. Further, this takes place only if there is a 
substantial fall in the death-rate. In other words, this too is a long- 
term solution of the problem. 

In the context of the autonomous factors discussed above, a 
question leaps to one’s mind. Why is it that despite a rise in the 
per capita income in the last few years, some urbanisation, and a 
fall in death-rate, there has been no perceptible decline in the birth- 
rate? On this subject no serious study is available. But it appears 
that these factors could not affect birth-rate for the following 
reasons. 

The rise in the per capita income was too small to have any 
perceptible influence on the standard of living of the people. With 
large inequalities of income-distribution, the per capita income of 
the bulk of population remained very low indeed. As for 
urbanisation, the number of towns is very small, and its 
geographical spread narrow, being confined to a few comparatively 
better-off states. In respect of the death-rate, there has no doubt, 
been considerable decline in it. 

But in the absence of a significant rise in the per capita income, 
it alone could not have much impact on the family size. It is also 
possible that, with the reduction in the death-rate, females are 
having a longer married life resulting in large number of births. 
The number of widows may have also gone down, adding to the 
birth-rate. Again with some changes in the social attitudes, a large 
number of widows may be remarrying, thereby raising the birth- 
rate. In sum, the effect of autonomous factors has been small. 


DELIBERATE MEANS OF REDUCING BIRTH-RATE 
Another policy option to lower the fast rate of population growth 
is through deliberate efforts to reduce the birth-rate. The efforts 
pertain to the use of various contraceptives to prevent births from 
taking place. 


Quick and sure results: It is a course that promises beneficial 
results in the short-run. This is of great significance for a country 
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like India who faces the serious problem of population explosion, 
which, unless tackled in the shortest possible time, will continue 
to obstruct development-efforts and eat away the gains of growth. 
Since it directly prevents births from taking place, it is the most 
offective and sure way of reducing the growth rate of population. 
Viewed along with the death-rate which has fallen considerably 
and continues to fall, this approach is the only way to narrow down 
the difference between the death-rate and the birth-rate. 

In the process it will not only facilitate development, but will 
be of help to the family whose per capita income goes up 
immediately. The mother too benefits in terms of improved health 
and more free time with less pregnancies and less need for rearing 
children. The essential point about this course is that it confers 
more than one benefit and that too speedily. 

Desirable investment: No doubt this course involves use of 
resources for providing buildings, equipment, personnel, publicity 
etc. which can as well be used for economic development. But the 
investment for birth-control is considered worthwhile in more than 
one sense. It is argued that the return from this type of investment 
will not be less, and may in fact be more than the returns from 
alternative use of these resources for the formation of physical 
capital. 

This has been borne out by many studies, notably by Enke. 
According to him “resources used to retard population growth 
can contribute perhaps one hundred times more to higher incomes 
per head than resources used to accelerate output growth”. 
Although this calculation is open to criticism as it does not take 


are large, yet it does suggest that the returns from such a policy 
would be positive, and may be equal to or even more than the 
returns from alternative investments. 

Complementary course: While birth-control through 
contraceptives is desirable, it should not be taken as an alternative 
to economic development. The policy to deliberately reduce 
fertility does not exclude investments to improve health, to extend 
education, to form capital ete. In fact the two approaches can be 
taken as a coordinated set of policies. 
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with an increase in the rate of survival of infants, parents would 
seek fewer children. 

Similarly, to let the autonomous factors like the rise in per 
capita income, the urbanisation, etc., to make their impact on the 
birth-rate, it is important also to educate people about the need to 
adopt birth-control devices. This is so in India where 
tise in the per capita income is and urbanisation bs little. In 
such a situation, propagation of birth-control will reinforce the 
effects of autonomous factors, 
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For example, reduction in the rate of infant mortality, a 
consequence of public expenditure on the control of epidemics, 
provision of drinking water etc., or of economic development, is 
closely related with subsequent reduced fertility. It is so because 
with an increase in the rate of survival of infants, parents would 
seek fewer children. 

Similarly, to let the autonomous factors like the rise in per 
capita income, the urbanisation, etc., to make their impact on the 
birth-rate, it is important also to educate people about the need to 
adopt birth-control devices. This is particularly so in India where 
rise in the per capita income is small and urbanisation is little. In 
such a situation, propagation of birth-control will reinforce the 
effects of autonomous factors. 


GOVERNMENT’S POLICY FOR POPULATION CONTROL 


We will discuss this aspect in detail in an other chapter, therefore, 
brief account is given below: 

The policy of family planning was adopted by the government 
as far back as 1952. Initially it was taken up in a modest way. It 
gathered momentum particularly after the 1961 census which 
showed a higher growth rate than anticipated. During the three 
Annual Plans (1966-69) family planning programme began to be 
described as the ‘kingpin’ of the population-policy. Since then it 
has been accorded high priority and has been made time-bound 
and target-oriented. 


Main Features 


The government policy, while recognising the long run role of 
development in reducing population growth, lays great emphasis on 
deliberate efforts at reducing birth-rate to achieve substantial results 
in a short period. Towards this end the policy aims at involving 
maximum number of people in this programme. For this targets have 
been laid down and measures provided for their implementation. 

Voluntary and comprehensive: As for the general approach of 
the policy is concerned, it is voluntary and comprehensive. This is 
evident from its major components. First, the policy states that the 
objective of population control is to be achieved through persuasion 
of people to adopt the small family norm. Second, family planning 
is viewed in a wider perspective. 
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In this connection two things need to be said: One, itis viewed 
as a part of national effort for providing a better life to the people. 
Such special schemes as provide employment to the poor and 
reduce their poverty are supposed also to reduce the need for more 
children. Economic emancipation of the people is expected to 
attract poor children to schools. 

Further, special stress on female education is also meant to 
improve the quality of life, as also to inculcate among them the 
desire for small families. Third, the family planning programme 
has been integrated with the health of the family, including 
nutrition of the child. As such the programme has become a family 
welfare programme. 

Reducing population growth: With death-rate already low and 
falling, the stress is on the reduction in the birth-rate. The Eighth 
Plan aims at reducing the birth-rate to 26 per thousand by the end 
of the Plan period, that is 1997. In the population projections 
(prepared by the Registrar General of India), the most favourable 
scenario is one that envisages birth-rate of 25.16 for 1991-96, and 
20.78 for 1996-2000. For these two periods the death-rates projected 
are 9.36 and 8.25 (per thousand) respectively. 

As a result, the growth rate in population (per thousand) is 
projected for the two periods at 15.80 and 12.53 respectively. This 
means that on percentage basis the population growth will go 
down substantially to over one per cent from the present over two 
per cent. The total population projected is around 90 crore in 1996 
and over 96 crore in 2001. 

Propagating need and programmes: For persuading people as also 
educating them about family planning, a variety of measures are 
adopted. Benefits of family planning to the community and to 
individuals /families are propagated. Population problem has been 
included in the education at the school level as also in the adult 
education for the out-of-the-school adults. Information and 
knowledge are also imparted about the availability and the use of 
birth-control devices at family planning centres, hospitals etc. 
Special efforts are also made to reach people in the selected age- 
groups, backward areas, and the urban slums. 

Workers and medical personnel are also trained to guide 
people in the use of these facilities and to implement these 
programmes. Almost all types of media—printed word, picture- 
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posters, radio, TV, personal communication etc. — are used for 
propagation of and education in family planning. 

Various methods: For reducing births, methods of various kinds 
have been adopted. One type, includes several devices of birth- 
control. Described as a “cafetaria approach” these include intra- 
uterine contraceptive (the loop), sterilisation, condom, oral 
contraception (the pill) etc. In another way, birth-rate is intended 
to be reduced through raising the marriage age of girls to 18 years, 
and that of boys to 21 years. 

Still another method is meant to reduce the premium on large 
numbers by freezing the size of representation to the Lok Sabha 
and state legislatures till 2001 on the basis of 1971 census. Further, 
many efforts are also made to generate social pressures in favour 
of small families. 

Varied incentives: In motivating people to practise birth-control 
methods, several incentives have been devised. These are, for 
example cash benefits. These include cash given and/or advance 
increment to the acceptors of sterilisation. Cash awards have also 
been instituted for the best performing state and union territory, 
as also for identifiable groups in the field of family planning. It is 
also to be provided that some state lottery tickets of the next draw 
to be given to those who undergo sterilisation. 

Another incentive adopted in some states is the issuing of 
“green cards” to individual acceptors of terminal method. This 
entitles them to priority attention in respect of certain services 
offered by the government. There is thus a package of incentives 
to suit different situations. 

Organizational and research efforts: The various measures of 
family planning are implemented through the state governments. 
The programme is, however, a centrally sponsored scheme with 
full financial assistance. The organizational set-up at the centre, 
state, urban, and village levels has been evolved as part of normal 
health services. 

Training institutions have also been provided to train workers, 
medical personnel etc. Similarly through various centres, research 
and evaluation in family planning are undertaken. This includes 
various fields such as: demography, communication, reproductive 
biology, fertility control etc. 
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Evaluation of Government's Policy 


The government's policy of family planning has been in operation 
since early fiftees, although it is only in the last 20 years or so that 
ithas become more vigorous. It has, of course, some achievements 
to its credit. But the failures are very large indeed. An assessment 
of the working of the policy will enable us to know where and 
how to improve upon it. 

Some achievements: The performance of the government is 
indeed creditable in certain respects. First, there is something that 
can be said about the policy itself. It goes to the credit of 
government that it realised very early the need for family planning. 
In fact, India became the first country in the world to have a 
government-level programme of family welfare and planning. 

As a matter of fact it became an integral part of economic 
planning right from the First Five Year Plan, 1951-56. The 
beginning, no doubt, was modest, with a largely clinical approach, 
with services of birth-control extended to those who sought them 
on their own. Over the successive plans, however, the programme 
received greater emphasis and larger outlays. It is now a multi- 
dimensional policy which includes birth-control, child care, 
mother care etc., and provides services in respect of health, 
nutrition, education ete. 

Secondly, it has brought into existence a very valuable, though 
inadequate, infrastructure for family planning. It consists of family 
planning centres in cities and villages with the necessary 
equipments and facilities; personnel for guidance, counselling and 
advice in the use of various devices for family planning; 
institutions for training and research ete. 

Thirdly, to an extent government has succeeded in creating an 
awareness for the need of family planning, particularly in some 
states and in many urban areas. Fourthly, there is again some 
success in the popularization of the family planning methods. 

As a result (in 1993) as many as 43 per cent of the eligible 
couples (with wives in the reproductive age-group 15-45) are 
protected by one or the other method of family planning. The birth- 
rate too has fallen somewhat. 

Meagre results: While there are some achievements to the credit 
of the government policy, there are some weaknesses too. One 
such weakness is reflected in the non-fulfilment of targets. For 
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areas. For example, the growth rates are different, with much 
higher rates in states like Assam, Haryana, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

Again, the fact of large population in villages means a large 
base for rural population. Social conditions too differ. In respect 
of female literacy, for example, itis very low in rural areas. Among 
states there are large differences too. Significant differences among 
states also exist in respect of age at marriage. 

These differences suggest that the states with high female 
literacy rates are also the states with high age at marriage. Hence 
the need is for stepping up more sharply the efforts at education 
in the backward states. Similarly, other measures in respect of birth- 
control devices, methods of their popularization etc. have to be 
tailored to the specific set of conditions of different states and rural 
areas. 

Empowering women: A key remedy lies in empowering women 
by raising their decision-making capacity in respect of the size 
and spacing of children. Considered the best contraceptive, this 
canbe achieved by improving women’s access to education, health 
care and economic opportunities. 

In such an approach the cooperation of husbands and the 
community, so necessary for success, will also be forthcoming. 
Some progress has already been recorded in this direction. A 
dramatic change has, for example, taken place in the women’s life 
in so far as child birth is no longer a matter of change but of choice. 
Efforts at achieving gender equality are also helping in increasing 
the status of women in society. 

To reinforce such changes it is also necessary to develop male 
contraceptives as 85 per cent of the contraceptives, used 
worldwide, are for women. In fact measures for population-control 
should be such as place women at the heart of the development 
agenda. 

Improving the present control strategy: There is again an urgent 
need for improving the existing set of methods to control 
population growth. In this respect the following suggestions are 
made. One, infrastructure for family planning needs to be vastly 
expanded, and its further utilisation ensured. 

Two, new incentives be introduced to encourage women to 
pursue education and to delay marriage. 
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Three, research should be made more fruitful, both by making 
use of the existing results, as also by looking into new areas such 
as literacy and marriage age, literacy and birth-control devices 
etc. 

Four, the bureaucratic hold on the family planning be loosened 
and people's cooperation through, for example, voluntary agencies 
be sought ona much larger scale than at present for the conduct of 
the family planning programmes. 

All in all the programme needs to be expanded and 
strengthened to make any significant impact on the population 
growth. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Discuss the impact of population growth on Land Resources. 

2. Write a note to indicate how population growth retards economic 
development of a nation? 

3. Discuss the objectives of India’s population policy. 

4. How does population growth effects the natural resource capital of the nation 
and capital formation in the nation. 

5. Write a note on realistic policy options for reducing the growth rate of 
population in India. 

6. Write a note on India’s policy of population and also discuss the causes of 
its weak performance. 
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Impact of Population Growth on 
Quality of Human Life and National 
Economic Development 


INTRODUCTION 


Human resource is the best resource that cannot be matched with 
any other resource in the world, but when this resource proves 
unproductive or less productive then it becomes a burden on the 
quality of life of other persons as well as on the development and 
Prosperity of the nation. 

In 2001 India’s population was 102.53 crores, which is 
increasing almost by 2 percent each year. This population is much 
more than the geographical size of the nation in relation to other 
nations of the world. It is a matter of grave concern because 
productivity of our people is much less than the per capita 
productivity of the developed nations, hence, there is a need to 
understand the impact of population growth in India on the quality 
of human life and economic development of the nation. We discuss 
this aspect of population growth, hereunder. 


THE CONCEPT OF QUALITY OF LIFE 


The concept of quality of life is comparatively recent concept 
having a multitude of interpretations. Quality, essentially being 
subjective, refers to an unquantifiable entity, something intangible, 
something that brings in the idea of fineness of life, an abstraction 
that gives life meaning which varies from individual to individual. 
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Quality of life can be defined as “Optimal satisfaction of human 
needs, the organic needs, the special needs and the individual 
needs for self-realisation”. 

Survival is the most basic of instincts in all animals including 
mammals of which homosephides is sub-species. Food, clothing, 
shelter and basic health care are the major variable closely related 
to the survival life in any human being. 

Once the survival was attained through various protective and 
innovative measures, man bettered himself and the reality of 
survival was subsequently improved. 

Man keeps on searching for what he thinks are better if not 
the best ways to make life worth living. All the advancement in 
Science and technology and revolution such as Agricultural, 
Industrial and Scientific revolution bring improvement in quality 
of life. 

Each revolution brings about an irreversible change in the way 
of life mostly for better. We continue to be in the scientific revolution 
and improve the quality of life in many ways, as civilization moves 
forward and forward. 

The contemporary urban development on global scale 
concerns the developing countries and their proportionate 
importance in this process will still increase further. Times have 
change Scientific innovations have given people greater 
expectations with acquisition of wealth, power and above all 
quality of life. 

There has been improvement in the kind of living experienced 
by vast majority of people. There may be some who are luckier 
than others. 


OUR QUALITY OF LIFE 


What does “quality of life” mean when survival is the most 
pressing problem before us? The rapidly rising population of our 
country without concomitant socio-economic development is a 
serious threat to our survival. In the battle for survival quality 
remains the privileges of a fortunate few. How could a country 
survive with a fast growing population that would, no doubt, 
outstrip any economic development. 
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High infant-mortality rate, squalor of slums, under- 
nourishment, respiratory and gut diseases etc. are observed to be 
general indicators of the lot of a fairly large sections of different 
population of our country. Quality of life is meaningful to these 
who know about it. 

For example, economic resources and development 
programmes have been utilised to feed, educate and maintain good 
health, but the rising numbers in births with limited resources, 
dilute the quality of these programmes which in turn affect quality 
of our life. This has been the underlying reason for all development 
programmes, not only in India but in many developing countries. 

The quality of life is partially determined by the biosphere or 
the ecological niche, i.e., ocean fisheries, forests, grassland and 
cropland without which life with quality cannot possibly be 
imagined. We share “certain fundamental features and conditions 
with the lives of other organism in the biosphere” and our life “is 
governed by certain specific circumstances and needs on account 
of the special form of human existence”. 

With our triumphant technological and scientific 
achievements, we are disrupting the ecological niche. We are not 
simply exploiting species for our own use, but we are making many 
thousands species extinct. We are destroying our coastal fisheries 
nurseries for our survival needs. It is very important to repair the 
damaged eco-system throughout the world for the survival of 
mankind with improved quality of life. 

Not only India but also many developing countries of the 
world are caught up in the vicious circle of poverty cycle, and 
whatever economic development programme introduced bettering 
up the quality of life are immediately eliminated by the demands 
of the rapidly growing population. 

A great many people in this world are hungry or malnourished 
all of the time or part of the time under nutrition is mainly a 
consequence of poverty and lack of affective demand. Increasing 
food production is not a remedy unless it involves greater 
productivity or is accompained by redistribution measures. 

In terms of quality of life the situation is worst in India as 
compared to other developing countries. About 50 per cent of our 
total population live below poverty line and are deprived of their 
minimum survival needs. Around 55 per cent of rural population 
and 40 per cent urban population of our country are poor. Orissa 
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is the poorest State in India where majority of urban population 
and rural population live below poverty line. Punjab is the only 
State where a very small section of the population, i.e., about 15 
per cent live below poverty line. 

Above figures are not official but believed to be true and if not 
so than to be most near the truth. The figures of poor persons and 
living below poverty line are given in this book elsewhere. Here it 
may be stated that poverty situation in the entire nation is very 
grave because in some states the number of poor is much more 
than 50 per cent of the total population. 

Although with the development of science and technology, 
the death-rate has declined in India, yet it is high in comparison to 
other countries of the world. Health depends mainly on our diet 
and environment we live in. The average Indian food lacks in body- 
building elements, adequate nutrients and calorie contents. 

Therefore, poor health coupled with undernutrition and 
malnutrition, infant mortality, diseases like Cholera, Malaria 
influenza, tuberculosis and other killer diseases are still general 
indicators of a fairly large section of rural and urban population. 

An Indian doctor has to attend to six to seven times higher 
than the number of patients anywhere in Europe. Even other Asian 
countries like China, Japan, Philippines, Pakistan, Sri Lanka have 
been equipped with advanced and better medical facilities. 

Since the beginning of the human race, education is the process 
through which culture and value system of a society has been 
transmitted to the next generation and is another standard bearer 
of culture. In spite of launching of numerous development 
programmes, we could not be only in making majority of our 
people literate, most of women in our country are illiterate. 

About 50 per cent of our population belong to working age- 
group. As agriculture is the main occupation of the people of India, 
it has not been possible to provide fruitful employment to all. 
Although we create millions of job-avenues through our plans, 
the unemployment increases. The situation of educated 
unemployment is very grave and most demanding. 

In the field of housing and city planning the impact of 
population growth manifests itself most bluntly. In India, the urban 
housing shortage is most tragic. The rural housing deficit in India 
too is demanding. We have not achieved our target in providing 
adequate housing facilities to our growing masses so far. 
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As regards clothing our purchasing power is too low to buy 
adequate cloth. The people in other countries use from two to five 
times as much cloth per head as our people do. 

We have still to go a long way in achieving the optimal 
satisfaction of our survival needs and what is called quality of 
life. 


Population Management and Higher Quality of Life 


The structure of the world socio-economic system should be 
reformed for attaining the higher quality of life and eliminating 
the inter-related problems of world poverty, world environmental 
degradation, pollution, resource depletion and over population. 
Like trade, production, monetary matters, technology, energy and 
commodity exchange, this international problem can be solved 
only through multinational or global cooperation. 

Our population policy should take into consideration the 
direction in which the current social values lie. The quality of 
population would be taken into consideration rather than the 
quantity while framing the development plans. “The people should 
not be equated with their basic needs (however, important these 
are); they are spiritual, artistic, dreaming, inventive and fun-loving 
creatures as well”. 

Solution to this multifaceted global problem lies deeply not 
only in preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind 
disseminated throughout the world and but also in the 
conservation of world’s natural resources. The struggle for human 
rights is the real essence of social change directed towards 
preservation of human culture and mankind from being in danger 
of multiplying beyond the ability of earth to support it. 

As regards human rights and duties and management of 
human affairs, Dr. Aurelie Peccei, the President, The Club of Rome 
suggests that: 


(a) Recognition of human duties and responsibilities alone 
can provide a context for declaring human rights. 

(b) Obligations towards our successors and other forms of life 
are increasing rather than decreasing. 

(c) Conscience of the species must now come first over and 
above class and national conscience. 
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(d) Reasonable “Social minima” are the citizens right and 

society’s obligation, and entail reciprocal obligations of 
citizen and right of society. 

(e) Social maxima area natural correlation of “Social minima”. 
New “Social contracts” have to incorporate these and 
other covenants between individual and society. 

(g) “New world order” must regulate itably reciprocal 
rights and duties of all countries Or communities 
(Particularly between the haves and have-nots) is an 
independent world. 


In terms of quality of life, already on extremely serious 
situation exists in respect of existence mankind. His very existence 
on this earth is being threatened. Men should accept the challenge 
of promoting self-reliance amongst all sections of the society and 
march towards an universal humanist search for real meaning of 
life. 

Our innovations and new technology allow us to impose 
human design on nature and to influence whathas been consid 
in the past men’s inevitable natural destiny. The species a 
Homogeneous can only survive only when we Jearn how to keep 
our population within the limits of our resources and unders' 
the quality of nature. 

How can we created the resources so that the people of the 
world as a whole can create a meaningful, productive economy, 
the burning problem solution of which lies not in the coordination 
of strategies for the planned social change but somewhere else in 
the philosophy underlying the phrase “quality of life”. 

Our most important goal is to humanise man and tocreate the 
economic and psychological bases for a world with peace, leave, 
freedom and individuality. To achieve international peace an 
harmony, humanity needs absolute moral stan by which the 
developed and developing nations are equally guided and judged. 


THE CONCEPT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
The economic development of a country is closely related to the 
qualitative as well as quantitative structure of its population; 
vice-versa. Economic development population development 
are supplementary and complementary to each other 
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affects directly or indirectly to the other. Both have a cause-effect 
relationship. The results of this relationship depend on the 
efficiency, merit, and tendencies of the persons involved in it. Both 
are the ends and means to both. 

The progress of a country depends on the capabilities of 
organising its human resource, which is, no doubt, the heavy 
capital of a country. But this resource becomes a burden in the 
absence of right use and appropriate employment. 

Hence, the manpower planning or planning of human resource 
is a vital element in national development. Thus, man in both— 
means and end, which changes with the variables of economic 
development. Man influences the economic development as a 
means of production with the combination of other factors of 
production. He also boost economy by being a consumer who 
demands the production as both consumer and producer of goods. 

The terms, development and growth, are not synonymous. 
‘Growth’ refers solely to the aggregate and strictly economic or 
material improvement in an economy, whereas, ‘development’ 
refers to a much wider range of variables, including especially 
that whole social, economic and political process which results in 
a perceptible and cumulative rise in the standard and quality of life 
for an increasing proportion of the population. 

Therefore, economic development is mechanical process 
along with human enterprise and it depends upon the quantity 
and quality of this manpower. Hence, the present study aims at 
to provide an analysis of the effect of—(a) population growth 
on economic development, (b) quality of life of population on 
economic development and (c) economic development 
on population and quality of life. 


IMPACT OF POPULATION GROWTH ON NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The rate of economic development is much affected by the rate of 
growth of population, size and composition of population and age- 
structure of the population. The per capita national income of a 
country may increase either by reduction in population number 
either emigration or by higher mortality rate, or by increase in 
national income. Thus, the demographic characteristics affect 
directly or indirectly, the economic development of a country. 
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(a) Effect of Population Size on Per Capita Income 


The per capita income of a country has a direct relationship with 
its population size. If population growth is constant, per capita 
income will increase with increase of total income. On the other 
hand, per capita income decreases, if rate of increase in total 
national income becomes lesser than the rate of population growth. 

If, both, population and national income are increasing at the 
same rate, per capita income will remain constant. At the same 
time, the total production and national income depends on the 
nature, efficiency, age and sex-structure and technical know-how 
of its working population. 


(b) Effect of Growth Rate of Population on Per Capita Income 


The standard of living of the people is mostly influenced by the 
increase of population. If growth rate of population is greater than 
the rate of investments then the standard of living of the people 
will deteriorate because of low per capita national income, and, 
thus, there will be a great necessity of human investment. 

Human investment is that investment which is required for the 
maintenance of a standard of living with increase in population. 
Whereas, economic investment is that investment which is required 
for maintenancing a higher rate of increase in national income to 
enable to have better standard of living by increasing the per capita 
income. 

Hence, human investment is determined by population 
growth; whereas economic investment is related with desired per 
capita income in spite of population growth. An intensive-investment 
(where no increase of population and the additional capital or 
capital formed utilised for the people) increases the per capita 
national income apart from increasing total income of the country. 

But an extensive-investment (where for the increased 
population the additional capital issued) increases the total national 
income keeping the per capita income constant. 

Hence, faster growth rate of population affects adversely the 
per capita national income in the above two ways. Every increase 
in population decreases the per capita national income. 


(c) Effect of Age-structure of Population on per Capita Income 


The economic development of a country depends on its working 
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population which is the total of men and women in the age-group 
of 15-64 years. This working population depends on the fertility 
and mortality rates of the country. 

High birth-rate retards the economic development of a country, 
because it increases the burden of dependency on the working 
population, so reduces the amount of investment. 

Low birth-rate increases the investment, so also increases the 
per capita income. There is a decrease in per capita income in low 
fertility population. Likewise the economic prosperity increases 
due to the decline in fertility rates. 


(d) Effect of Population Growth in Food Supply 


According to the Planning Commission of India, the main reason 
of our food problem is the growth rate of population which is 
greater than the food production. Population of India is increased 
about 1 percent annually, whereas the food production is increased 
by 0.65 per cent. 

According to an estimate of the UNO, the population and food 
production were increasing by 78 and 118 per cent in developing 
nations up to 1980 due to the present fertility rate and 9.10 per 
cent annual in income. The demand of food will increase by 238 
per cent due to increase of 3 per cent in income. 

Production of cereals has by 54.77 per cent within a period of 
15 years, whereas net availability of increased cereals has increased 
only by 50.35 per cent. 

The protein deficiency which is generally caused by low caloric 
intake due to non-availability of enough food will keep the major 
section of population unnourished or under-nourished. The food 
and caloric deficiency retards not only physical growth of child 
but mental growth is also affected up to some extent. 


(e) Effect of Population Growth on Production 


The low level of production in developing economies is only 
because of high growth rate of population, backward technology 
and underdeveloped skillness of production. Population growth 
affects the production in relation to per capita income and the 
quality of life. 


(f) Effect of Quality of Population of Economic Development 


The population is composed of children, old persons, diseased 
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adults, etc. which increases the dependency ratio. This causes 
national disasters due to shortage of labour force, shortage of food 
and other production. 

Due to this the country faces many problems, such as, hyper- 
inflation, hoarding, black-marketing, monopolistic businesses etc. 
Hence, it will cause a continuous downfall in the standard of living 
of people. 

On the other hand, if people of the country are in good health 
condition with high disease resistance-capacity, and low infant 
mortality, then maximum part of national capital can be used for 
production purposes. This will lead toa better living through higher 


productivity and more per capita income. 
AN ESTIMATE 


Economic development of a country much depends upon the 
quantity and quality of its man power. Increase in the population 
affects the national income as well as per capita income. Likewise, 
the quality of population, such as, children, old-persons, diseased 
persons, blind persons, deafs, dumbs, disables, mad persons, 
insanity, etc. affects the economy of the country by retarding the 
economic development of the country. 

Hence, to achieve a high standard of living, the population 
growth rate should be slow and the quality of life of population 


should be better. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Define the concept of quality of life and write a note the quality of life in 
urban and rural India. 

2. Explain how population growth affects the quality of life. 

3. Discuss the impact of population growth on the economic development of 
the nation. 


13 


Population Growth and the Problem 
of Unemployment in India 


INTRODUCTION 


Many a time throughout the year we come across with media 
reports of starvation deaths of the people and at times suicides by 
people on account of closer or ruining of the source of income 
such as closer of factories and destruction of crops due to floods 
or drought. These situations in a way are related with 
unemployment or underemployment at a particular stage in the 
life of the people in some areas or places but the main problem of 
unemployment is the direct result of population growth because 
resources necessary to sustain the humanity do not increase with 
the increase of population, mostly in underdeveloped and 
underdeveloped countries. The growth of population in India has 
complicated the problem of unemployment. 

The employment situation in the country is marred by a 
number of ugly marks. Large many are underemployed. Many 
are without work. Quite a number, though educated, find no or 
little work to use their talent or skill. In this chapter we take up 
the subject of unemployment to explain its various types, its basic 
nature, its magnitude, causes and remedies, as also the 
government's policy in this regard. We also dwell upon the much 
debated problem of how to use the vast surplus labour of the 
country in terms of the famous models of Nurkse and Lewis. 

In a country like India, where there is acute unemployment 
and underemployment problems, the introduction of “right to 
work” as a fundamental tight has great implications. 
Constitutionally, it would mean that every citizen, who is idle and 
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willing, must be ina position to claim work. In that case, it would 
become binding on the government to provide jobs or make 
payments in cash in lieu of the same. This would be an effective 
way of fulfilling the major objectives of eliminating poverty, 
reducing inequality and sustaining a high rate of economic growth. 

Economic development is not an end in itself. To be 
meaningful, it should help in improving the living standards of 
the people. Growth should be suchas to provide meaningful work, 
a reasonable minimum standard of living and essential social 
amenities to everyone as speedily as possible. Concern for 
employment stems from the fact that even with a GDP growth 
rate exceeding five per cent per annum, employment growth has 
not kept pace with the growth in labour force which is estimated 
to be 2.5 per cent per annum. 

Significantly the core objective of the Eighth Plan is 
employment generation through major strategic shifts in planning 
and execution of policies and programmes. The development 
process is the only viable way to generate additional employment 
opportunities ona sufficiently large-scale to absorb the increments 
to the labour force and the backlog of the unemployed and the 
underemployed. In order to make the “right to work” concept a 
meaningful one what is required is that economic growth should 
be both suitable and sustainable. 


TYPES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


By and large our concern will be with the description of different 
types of unemployment in India and for that reason with most of 
the underdeveloped economies. However, the types of 
unemployment that exist in the developed countries are also taken 
up to spotlight the difference between the two. 

Structural unemployment: Basically India’s unemployment is 
structural in nature. It is associated with the inadequacy of 
productive capacity to create enough jobs for all those able and 
willing to work. In India not only is productive capacity (largely 
capital stock) much below the needed quantity, it is also found 
increasing at a slow rate. 

As against this, additions to labour-force are being made at a 
fast rate on account of the rapidly growing population. Thus, while 
new productive jobs are on the increase, the rate of increase being 
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low, the absolute number of unemployed persons is rising from 
year to year. 

This sort of unemployment is not a temporary phenomenon 
in the sense that it will pass off on its own after a lapse of time. It 
is chronic. It requires for its solution the application of long-term 
measures for remedying the defects in the economic structure. In 
other words, it is the development of the economy alone that can 
take care of unemployment. 

While this is the basic nature of unemployment in the country, 
ithas taken different forms, for example, disguised unemployment, 
underemployment and open unemployment. Besides, there are 
special problems of unemployment, ¢.g., seasonal unemployment 
and educated unemployment. We briefly refer to these types of 
unemployment. 

Disguised unemployment: This refers to unemployment that is 
not in the open for every one to see; it remains invisible. For 
example, in Indian villages, where most of the unemployment 
exists in this form, people are found to be apparently engaged in 
agricultural activities. But such employment is mostly a work- 
sharing device i.e., the existing work is shared, howsoever large 
may be the number of workers. 

In sucha situation, even if many workers are withdrawn, the 
same work will continue to be done by fewer people. It follows 
that all the workers are not needed to maintain the existing level 
of production. The contribution of such labourers to production is 
thus zero or near zero. There are some who feel that the very large 
number of workers on Indian farms actually hinder agricultural 
operations and thereby reduces production. 

Here it may be useful to distinguish disguised unemployment 
from full employment. The latter is defined as a situation when 
every one, able and willing to work, gets the job. Or when every 
one who wishes to work at the going wage-rate for his type of 
labour is employed. In the case of disguised unemployment, every 
one only seems to be fully employed, It is so because a larger number 
of workers then required is sharing a given amount of work. 

As such it appears that nobody is without work. But this, of 
course, conceals the fact that there is no full employment, as the 
workers are not working to their full capacity. The proof of this is 
that the output does not fall if a part of the labour-force is 
withdrawn. In the case of full employment, however, all the 
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workers contribute to output, and a withdrawal of a part of the 
labour-force will cause a fall in production. 

Underemployment: It is a situation under which employed 
people are contributing to production less than they are capable 
of. For example, a diploma holder in engineering, if for want ofan 
appropriate job, starts shoe-shining may be said to be 
underemployed. Apparently, he may be deemed as working and 
earning in a productive activity and in this sense contributing 
something to production, But in reality he is not working to his 
capability, nor to his full capacity. He is, therefore, not fully 
employed. Here, too, his underemployment is disguised. 

Open unemployment: Under this category fall those who have 
no work to do. They are able to work and are also willing to work. 
But there is no work for them. Such an unemployment is in the 
nature of involuntary idleness. They are to be found partly in 
villages, but very largely in cities. Most of them come from villages 
in search of jobs; many originate in the cities themselves. 

Such unemployment can be seen and counted in terms of the 
number of such persons. Hence it is called open unemployment. 
Open unemployment is to be distinguished from disguised 
unemployment and underemployment in that while in the case of 
former workers are totally idle, in the latter two types they appear 
to be working and do not seem to be idling away their time. 

Seasonal unemployment: It is so called because it occurs at certain 
seasons of the year. Associated mainly with agriculture, it is a 
widespread phenomenon in Indian villages. Agricultural 
operations, being dependent upon Nature, are such thatina certain 
period of the year there is heavy work, while in the rest, the work 
is lean. 

Around sowing and harvesting, for example, there is such an 
amount of work to be done that agriculturists may have to engage 
themselves day and night. As against this, the period between the 
post-harvest and before the next sowing is almost workless, 
rendering many without work. 

Educated unemployment: It is concerned with joblessness among, 
the educated i.e., matriculate and higher educated. Of these, there 
may be some suffering from open unemployment. There may again 
be others who are underemployed belonging to the category of 
what we have earlier termed as underemployment. 
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The latter type of unemployed persons may not be getting 
work suitable to their qualifications to enable them to make full 
use of their capacities. Mostly towns and cities are faced with this 
problem of educated unemployment. 

Having identified various types of unemployment in an 
underdeveloped country like India, it may be instructive and 
important to distinguish unemployment in an underdeveloped 
country from that of unemployment in a developed country. 

This will enable us to see our problem of unemployment from 
a different angle, and also to assess as to whether and to what 
extent unemployment of the type that exists in developed countries 
also exists here. 

In developed economies there are two dominant types of 
unemployment. One is cyclical unemployment and the other 
frictional unemployment. 

Cyclical unemployment: Associated with the downswing and 
depression phases of business cycle, it is to be found in capitalist 
or market-oriented developed economies. Caused by the lack of 
coordination among the innumerable decision-makers in the fields 
of saving and investment, the trade cycle in its downward phase 
renders many unemployed. Falling income lowers demand for 
goods and services. 

As a result, the economy produces less than it is capable of, 
aggravating further the employment-income situation. Keynes, 
who analysed this type of unemployment, came out with the 
solution of raising demand, even with public works programme 
on government account to give fillip to the sagging market and to 
raise profitability or marginal efficiency of capital. 

Such unemployment is not a characteristic phenomenon of a 
country like India. The reason is that trade cycle is an inherent 
feature of an industrial economy based on private property, and 
not that of an agricultural economy. In an agricultural economy, 
production is largely determined by nature. 

The industrial sector is small, so that even if depression 
originates in this sector, it cannot be a serious one. Depression may, 
however, enter such a country through a fall in demand for 
agricultural exports. In such a case prices of agricultural products, 
and income of farmers will go down. However, agricultural output 
will not fall. Farmers have to produce to subsist. Again what was 
sown before the fall in prices will result in output, depression or 
no depression. 
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Here a word may be added about the current unemployment 
situation in developed countries, viz., that which is associated with 
stagnation. This concept is used to convey the present stagnation 
along with inflation. So long economists have attributed stagnation 
only to deflation or recession or depression. This is, however, a 
new phenomenon where there is stagnation along with high 
inflationary prices. Itis a situation where both prices and costs are 
high and rising. 

Athigh prices and at high costs of production, enough demand 
is not forthcoming to keep up economic activity at a level which 
can ensure employment to all. As a result, unemployment is on 
the increase in developed countries. To an extent a similar 
phenomenon is to be found in India at the present, but this is far 
from being a problem. 

Frictional unemployment: This type of unemployment characterises 
developed economies as they push towards further development. At 
a higher level of development many changes take place in the 
industrial structure of these economies, with old industries contracting 
and dying out, and new industries coming up. 

This process seems to be endless. In fact without this no 
development is possible. The products, the resources and the 
technologies undergo changes, making the structure of an economy 
a picture of permanent change. 

In such a situation it is but desirable that workers move from 
industry to industry, leaving those which are decaying and joining 
those which are leading the way to further growth and which 
promise higher wages and rewards. In between the time of leaving 
and joining, the time for which labour gets no work is a period of 
unemployment, called frictional unemployment. This period can 
be used for getting training and/or acquiring new skills. Such 
unemployment is, therefore, a necessary price for progress. 

In India such unemployment also does not exist to an extent 
that might cause much concern. Here and there one hears of new 
technology (¢.g-, computer) being introduced, displacing a certain 
number of workers. But this is not in any sense a big problem. 

This is so because the initial capital stock is very low and with 
agricultural predominant in India’s occupational structure, there 
is very little diversification in the Indian economy, and therefore 
there cannot be much by way of change in the economic structure, 
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Unemployment due to Demand Deficiency 


Incontrast to all these types of unemployment, demand-deficiency 
unemployment may be defined as unemployment that occurs 
when there is not enough aggregate demand to provide work for 
the whole labour force no matter how it is trained or deployed. 
This implies that in the economy as a whole there are more 
unemployed workers than the job vacancies. 

Formerly known as ‘cyclical unemployment’ demand- 
deficiency unemployment has the virtue of indicating that there 
may not be adequate demand even at a business cycle peak. 
Demand-deficiency unemployment can be eliminated by 
stimulating aggregate demand through conscious use of monetary 
and fiscal policies. 


Voluntary and Involuntary Unemployment 


Another way of classifying unemployment is to divide it into 
voluntary and involuntary unemployment. The basic idea of the 
division is that a worker is voluntarily unemployed when he has 
been offered a job that he could fill but continues to search for a 
better job at a higher wage rather than accept the offer. 

A worker is involuntarily unemployed if he would be willing 
to accept a job for which he is qualified at the prevailing wage or 
below it, but cannot find any job. This voluntary unemployment 
is essentially frictional, while involuntary unemployment is 
demand-deficiency unemployment. 


Rural Unemployment 


In quantitative terms, the problem of unemployment in the country 
is mainly one of tackling unemployment and underemployment 
in the rural areas. The NSS rounds and various other studies have 
identified the following features of the labour market: (i) the 
availability of jobs in the country has not kept pace with the 
increase in the labour force; (ii) the proportion of labour depending 
on wage employment is increasing; (iii) the proportion of labour 
occupied in agriculture is declining; (iv) female workers are 
discriminated against in terms of availability of hours of work and 
wage rate; (v) the plight of rural workers is worst in the eastern 
and central regions of the country compared to other regions; 
(vi) between 1960 and 1980, young adult labour force in the age- 
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group 15-29 increased by 69 million but between 1980 and 2000, it 
will increase by 110 million; (vii) on the demand side, agriculture 
and household industries would employ fewer and fewer 
incremental workers; and (viii) according to the 38th Round (1985) 
of the NSSO, the magnitude of unemployment in the rural areas 
was 18 million. Figures of unemployed youth much more now. 

From the First Plan itself, the state has taken the initiative in 
creating employment in the rural areas and from the Third Plan 
onwards the efforts in this area were more explicit. In recent years, 
three major programmes: IRDP, NREP and RLEGP have been 
pursued with the objective of creating employment in the rural 
areas. Another well-known scheme is the Maharashtra State 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS). These schemes essentially 
provide income to the assetless poor and create a social 
infrastructure. 

If the objective is to bring these rural poor into the mainstream 
of development, they should be (a) given access to assets or 
(b) provide facilities for acquiring useful skills, or (c) both. 


Urban Unemployment 


According to 38th Round of NSS in March 1985, unemployment 
was estimated at 9.2 million for age-group 5-Plus constituting 4.97 
million (54 per cent) rural and 4.23 million (46 per cent) urban 
unemployment indicating that unemployment is much higher in 
urban centres than in the rural areas when compared with the 
spread of the total population in rural and urban areas. The 
estimates also state that unemployment in all age-groups is only 
2.15 per cent of labour force in rural areas while it is 6.35 per cent 
in urban areas indicating that the urban unemployment is as high 
as three times that of rural unemployment. Further analysis of the 
data by various age-groups shows that unemployment varies from 
0.40 per cent in the age-group of 45-59 years to 4.54 per cent in the 
group of 15-49 group. In respect of urban areas, it ranges from 
0.88 per cent in the age-group of 60 plus to 13.39 per cent in the 
15-29 age-group followed by 6.79 per cent in the age-group of 5- 
14. Thus a majority of the unemployed in the urban areas belongs 
to the younger generation. Further, the urban areas have more 
chronic unemployment than rural areas where this is observed to 
be 0.97 per cent among (males) and 0.32 per cent (females) as 
against 3.11 per cent and 1.05 per cent for males and females 
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respectively in the urban areas. Figures of unemployed youth has 
gone up at present. 

This discrepancy is primarily attributed to the fact that unlike 
in the rural areas, where various programmes were undertaken to 
develop productive assets for providing gainful employment to 
the rural population below the poverty line, no such programmes 
were launched in the urban areas, except for the concessional 
interest scheme that was implemented and the self-employment 
programmes for the urban poor in September 1986. The 
programmes envisaged provision of self-employment to urban 
poor living in metropolitan/urban and semi-urban centres with a 
population exceeding 10,000 as per 1981 census. The objective of 
these programmes is to enable identified poor to undertake self- 
employment ventures with the help of subsidy and bank credit. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


In underdeveloped countries, the causes of unemployment are 
different and defies any easy remedy. Insufficiency and instability 
of effective demand are not the key forces. Rather, the main 
causative factors are the lack of capital equipment and other 
complementary resources necessary to keep the workers at work 
and certain structural factors in the economy, such as decline of 
particular industries and seasonal fluctuations in activity. 

There can be no denying the fact that our employment policy 
has failed. In the long run, growth and rising employment will go 
together. In the short-run, however, development needs conflict 
with the objective of speedy eradication of unemployment. This 
makes it imperative to take balanced view of the problem of 
unemployment. The overall objective should be growth with 
employment. Unfortunately the employment aspect of economic 
growth has been neglected. 

One of the reasons for the failure of the employment policy in 
India is the choice of capital-intensive techniques of production. 
In particular capital deepening is taking place in all the sectors of 
the economy and consequently the investment required for creating 
an additional job has been rising, which adversely affects the pace 
of employment generation. 

Mechanisation of agriculture is taking place at a fast rate, and 
the agricultural labour is increasing at a very fast pace. This 
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category of labour is generally landless and, therefore, depends 
mainly on wage employment. Thus while on the one hand, the . 
supply of agricultural labour is expanding due to the growth of © 
population, on the other, their demand is declining due to 
mechanisation of agriculture. In such a situation unless non- 
agricultural employment increases due to rapid rate of 
industrialisation, the employment situation is going to deteriorate 
further. 

Since the beginning of planning the activity rateamong women 
has gone up. More and more women are entering the labour 
market, a trend that will continue for a long time to come with the 
expansion of education and changes in social attitudes towards 
working women. Such a trend is welcome as it will in general, 
raise the status of women due to economic independence. The 
planning authorities would need to take into consideration this 
fact also while formulating an employment policy. 


Educated Unemployed 


The problem of educated unemployed requires urgent attention. 
The unemployment of engineers and medical graduates is 
unfortunate in view of the growing need for their services in the 
country. Keeping in view the requirements of the economy, the 
whole system of education has to be reformed by making it 
employment-oriented. This requires perfect coordination among 
the areas of economic planning, manpower planning and 
educational planning. 

At the onset, educational planning involves much more than 
expanding the facilities in some directions and reducing it among 
others which will not be in the best interest of the country. Anew 
wage structure reflecting the needs of the economy will have to be 
evolved. In effect realistic educational planning combined witha 
rational wage structure would be an essential step towards solving 
the problem of educated unemployed. 


Defective Manpower Planning 


The present state of unemployment in the country is ample 
testimony of the defective manpower planning in the country. 
Though the latter alone is not responsible for the widespread 
unemployment, however, the presence of surplus skilled 
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manpower shows that all is not well with manpower planning. It 
is suggested that such planning should be made more realistic on 
the basis of past experience. The success of educational planning 
and, to some extent, also of economic planning, depends on the 
correct estimates of shortages and surpluses of manpower. 

Recently there has been a trend towards automation in 
industry, trade, commerce, administration and other related fields. 
It is believed that it will lead to high growth rate. Automation is 
highly capital-intensive technique of production. It may provide 
growth in the long run. But, in the short-run or immediate future, 
it will reduce employment potential and will accumulate the 
already acute problem of unemployment. 

Keeping in view the socio-economic conditions of the country, 
automation should be discouraged except where it is intended to 
perform tasks that cannot be manually performed at all, or where 
some other equally compelling reasons make automation 
unavoidable, till a high level of employment has been achieved. 

Hitherto in our analysis, the objective of planning has been to 
promote economic growth. In view of the dimensions of the 
employment problem in India, it is time that the objective of 
planning, both in theory and practice, be changed to growth with 
employment. 


Employment Policy 


Employment has been a major objective of planning in India. It 
was so in the first two Plans and assumed a special urgency in the 
Third Plan. The Third Plan document stated that full utilisation of 
the available manpower resources could be achieved after a 
considerable period of development. However, expansion of 
employment opportunities commensurate with the increase in 
labour force over the Plan period was conceived as one of the 
principal aims of the Third Plan. As the growth in employment 
was not keeping pace with the supply of labour in the sixties, a 
large number of schemes to create employment were undertaken 
during the period. The Fourth Plan did not precisely quantify the 
new employment opportunities which would be created but laid 
considerable emphasis on labour-intensive schemes, 
decentralisation and dispersal of industrial investment and rural 
and urban housing. 
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The Fifth Plan devised a three-fold strategy namely: 
(i) development of irrigation, agricultural extension etc., (ii) rural 
employment generation and (iii) creation of a secure rural tenancy 
and a productive small farmer base. In the unregistered 
manufacturing sector, special programmes were to be undertaken 
in the cottage industry sector. It was expected that along with the 
achievement of production targets, increments to the labour force 
in the non-agricultural sector could be absorbed. The planning 
process as evolved in subsequent years has been growth oriented. 
The Janata Plan (1978-83) redefined the principal objectives of 
planning and the most important was the removal of 
unemployment and significant underemployment. The change 
might have been noticed if the Janata Plan had run its full term. 
Growing unemployment has of late, emerged as a major 
problem and therefore expansions of employment opportunities 
has to be the central objective of the Planning effort. An accelerated 
expansion of employment opportunities is necessary for poverty 
alleviation and effective utilisation of human resources for the 
economic and social development of the country. During 1977-78 
and 1987-88 employment has grown at a rate of about 2.2 per cent 
per annum, but due to a faster increase in the labour force—at 
about 2.5 per cent, the backlog of unemployment has been rising. 
A declining trend in the employment elasticity to GDP growth 
in recent years has made the task of accelerating the growth of 
employment difficult. A deliberate and conscious effort in the 
direction of employment o: ientation of the growth process is 
therefore essential. Main features of Jawahar Rozgar Yojana are: 
(i) The JRY aims to provide employment of at least 100 days to 
one member of each family of the rural landless throughout the 
country, and at placing funds in the hands of village panchayats 
Sto run their own employment schemes, (ii) The pattern of allocation 
of funds is different from the earlier programmes, in that the funds 
are allocated in proportion to the size of the population below the 
poverty line, the proportion of scheduled castes/tribes and 
agricultural labourers, (iii) Thirty per cent of employment 
generated is reserved for women, (iv) The Zilla Parishads prepare 
annual action plans for the JRY and there is no state intervention, 
and (v) Physical and financial audit of the works implemented by 
Gram Panchayat is compulsory. 
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The major causes which have been responsible for the 
widespread unemployment can be spelt out as under: 

Underdevelopment: In the context of vast and varied unutilised 
natural resources as also manpower, it is stressing the obvious that 
the Indian economy, by and large, continues to be in a state of 
underdevelopment. The volume of economic activities at present, 
determined largely by agriculture, is low and the rate of rise in 
such activities is small. The non-agricultural sector, in particular 
the modern industrial sector, which was to provide increasing 
avenues of employment, is growing at a very slow pace. 

This unfortunate situation of slow growth characterised the 
Indian economy even before independence. During the British 
period the flourishing indigenous small-scale and cottage 
industries, instead of expanding and transforming themselves into 
modern industries, were destroyed. Certain other policies in 
respect of customs duties, freight rates, etc., also prevented the 
emergence of new industries. 

After the attainment of independence, there was no doubt a 
more favourable atmosphere for rapid industrialisation of the 
country, but actual performance in this sector fell far short of the 
plan-targets and needs. 

The slow capital formation for long also inhibited the growth- 
potential of activities both in the agricultural sector and the 
industrial sector. The inadequacy of irrigation facilities, the 
shortage of fertilisers and power, unsatisfactory transport facilities 
etc., all caused largely by slow growth of the capital goods sector, 
have adversely affected the expansion rate of work opportunities 
in the most important segment of the Indian economy, namely, 
agriculture. Similarly, the development of industries has also been 
hindered by the non-availability of machines, power, transport, 
essential raw materials, etc. 

Inadequate employment planning: Planning in India, in operation 
since 1951, has not contributed adequately to the solution of this 
problem. This is largely because of the lower priority to the 
employment objective and the under-rating of human resources. 
Employment till recently did not form an integral part of planning 
strategy in the sense that this objective was never quantified as a 
time-bound programme. Neither was the objective mentioned in 
precise terms of full-employment even in long-term perspective 
plans, nor was there even what can be described as employment- 
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oriented planning. In other words, no consideration was given or 
appropriate berth found in the plans for policies like devising an 
appropriate real wage-rate policy as an instrument of employment 
expansion in the classical style, or promotion of labour-intensive 
techniques in a big way where, without prejudice to output or 
cost, such choices were available. 

Further, little has been done to utilise the Nurksian variety of 
Jabour surpluses in villages. Excepting in the earlier stages when 
community development programmes were very much in the 
forefront and very recently beginning from the last years of the 
Fourth Plan when some employment programmes came into the 
picture, there is little that can be documented as à consistent and 
comprehensive programme of utilising labour. 

To this overall inadequacy of planning may be added the weak 
manpower planning ie., balancing of manpower needs and 
supplies in the various branches of production, in the various 
regions of the country, and in various skills. In some sectors of the 
economy there is more than we need, while in others there is less 
than required. 

So is the case with many regions and various skills. These 
imbalances have largely arisen in the sphere of educated and 
trained personnel such as engineers, cost accountants, 
administrators, etc. Even in these spheres, where large resources 
of the community were at stake and where manpower budgeting 
could take care of these problems, not much has been done. 

Rapid population growth: The rapid growth of population, in 
particular since 1951, has adversely affected the unemployment 
situation largely in two ways: In the first place, it has directly 
affected it by making large additions to Jabour-force. Of course, 
how much of the evil of unemployment can be ascribed to this 
factor depends upon the rate of growth of job opportunities. Had 
the rate of development been higher and the Five Year Plans given 
proper employment orientation, there would have been a larger 
number of jobs than are available. 

Consequently, the addition to labour-force on account of rapid 
population growth would have been a lesser evil. Nevertheless, it 
is also true that the rate of job expansion could never have been as 
high as population growth would have required. To that extent, 
therefore, the population factor has contributed to the worsening 
of unemployment situation. This is evident from the fact that the 
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increase in the labour-force has been higher than the rate of 
population growth. This means that the population is becoming 
younger, requiring the creation of new job opportunities at an 
increasing rate. 

Actually, however, employment-expansion has not been 
sufficient to match the growth of the labour-force, and to reduce 
the backlog of unemployment. The result has been a worsening of 
the unemployment situation. 

The second consequence of the rapid population growth has 
been to worsen indirectly the unemploymentsituation by reducing 
the resources for capital formation. Any rise in population, over a 
large absolute base as in India, implies a large absolute number. 
This means large additional expenditure on their rearing up, 
maintenance, education, etc. As a result, more resources get used 
up in private consumption, (e.g., food, clothing etc.) and in public 
consumption (e.g., drinking water, electricity, medical and 
educational facilities, etc.). 

This has reduced the opportunities of diverting a larger 
Proportion of incomes to saving and investment. Population 
growth has thus created hurdles in the way of fast growth of the 
economy and retarded the growth of job opportunities. 


Unemployment Scenario in India : Salient Features 


1. The incidence of unemployment is much higher in urban 
than in rural areas. 
Unemployment rate for women is higher than that for men. 
A larger difference between the “usual” and “weekly” 
status unemployment rates, on the one hand, and “daily 
status” unemployment rates, on the other, in the case of 
women than the men suggests that underemployment is 
of much higher proportion among the former than the 
latter. 

4. The incidence of unemployment among the educated is 
much higher (at about 12 per cent) than the overall usual 
status unemployment of 3.77 per cent. In fact, 
unemployment rates rise with every successive higher 
level of education. 

5. Within the broad trend towards an increasingly open and 
chronic character of unemployment, certain features may 
be considered of special significance: one, this trend is 
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particularly strong in rural areas and second, the open 
unemployment rates increased much faster in the case of 
women than of men. 

6. There are wide variations in the unemployment rates 
among different states. 

7. With some exceptions like Orissa at the one end, and 
Maharashtra on the other, there appears to be a positive 
relationship emerging between the level of literacy and 
education and/or of economic development and incidence 
of open unemployment, across the States. Kerala has a 
highly qualified human capital lying unused. Although 
much lower than in Kerala, unemployment in Punjab too 
consists of a large number of educated people, waiting to 
get what they consider the right job. Grave though the 
problem of educated unemployment is, it should be 
distinguished from that of unemployment in the extreme 
distress of poverty. 

8. Over the years, the problem of open unemployment is 
increasing in importance. Therefore, the strategy of 
employment generation will have to lay greater emphasis 
on augmentation of productivity and income levels of the 
working poor and the creation of new full time 
employment opportunities on wage and self-employment 
basis rather than on schemes for short-term employment 
generation. 


MAIN INGREDIENTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


From the above discussion, it should be easy to form a picture of 
the unemployment situation in the country. Three main ingredients 
constitute its make-up- 

Very large disguised unemployment: The problem is 
predominantly that of disguised unemployment and/or 
underemployment. It is obvious from the two principal facts that 
characterise the Indian situation, namely, the smallness of the 
industrial segment and the largeness of agricultural part of the 
economy. Industries employ a small part. A major proportion of 
labour-force drifts to agriculture, which being backward, simply 
shares the existing work among larger number. 
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Anoverwhelming part of them find some work for some weeks 
or months and are forced into idleness in the rest of the year. This 
irregular unemployment constitutes the substance of the 
unemployment situation. 

Partly open unemployment. Those in open unemployment are a 
very small part of the Indian unemployment situation. It is so 
because very few workers remain unemployed throughout the 
year. With mining and manufacturing, as also tertiary sector 
accounting for much less share of the work-force, most of the 
workers find job at one or the other time in the year in agriculture. 

Asa result, the number of those outside the agricultural sector, 
who do not get work throughout the year, cannot be but small. 
However, with a very small growth of employment in the 
agricultural sectors, and a fast rise in the labour-force, there has 
been an increase in the open unemployment in recent years. 

Predominantly rural: What comes out of the unemployment 
situation in the country is that most of the unemployed reside in 
villages. And since disguised unemployment is mostly to be found 
in agriculture, and since agriculture is the most important sector 
in Indian economy, unemployment problem is essentially rural in 
character. 

As such an increasing proportion of additions to the labour- 
force, for want of non-agricultural work, simply drifts to 
agriculture. The urban unemployment is a rather small quantity, 
partly open, and partly disguised in the household industries in 
the unorganised sector. This too is becoming serious on account of 
population growth, unemployed rural worker migrating to urban 
areas, and an increase in the women’s participation in work. But 
urban unemploymentis only a segment of the total unemployment 
scene which is predominantly rural. 


METHODS OF MEASUREMENT OF THE MAGNITUDE 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in India, as we have noted above, is of several 
types (like disguised /invisible, seasonal, open etc.). It, therefore, 
needs to be estimated as such. The conventional concept, used 
most commonly, measures only open unemployment or 
involuntary idleness in terms of the time for which individuals 
are available for and willing to, but are rot able to find work. 
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This measure alone is not suitable for India. It, for example, 
does not include disguised /invisible unemployment which 
accounts for a major part of the work-scenario of the country. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we havea look at the way unemployment 
is estimated in India. In the light of this, we can then take up the 
magnitude of unemployment and the trends in it. 

Three concepts: Recognising, the inadequacy of the conventional 
measure which covers only open unemployment, NSSO (the 
National Sample Survey Organisation) uses three concepts to 
estimate the unemployment in the country. 

One is the measurement of unemployment on the Usual Status 
(US) basis. In terms of this concept, a person is considered 
unemployed, if he/she was not working but was either seeking or 
was available for work for a relatively longer time/or throughout 
the reference year: The estimates are given in terms of numbers or 
persons. 

Second is unemployment on Current Weekly Status (CWS) 
basis. The reference period is a week. A person is considered 
unemployed if he/she has not worked even for one hour during 
the week, but was seeking or available for work. The estimates are 
made in terms of the average number of persons unemployed per 
week. 

Third is unemployment on Current Daily Status (CDS) basis. 
It records the activity status of a person for each day of the seven 
days preceding the survey: A person who worked for one hour or 
more during a day, the person was considered having worked for 
half a day. If worked for four hours or more during a day, the 
person was considered as employed for the whole day. 

The estimates are given in terms of the total person days of 
unemployment, that is, the aggregate of all the unemployment 
days of all persons in the labour-force. 

The US unemployment may be regarded as a measure of 
chronic or long-term unemployment during the reference year. The 
CWS unemployment also measures chronic unemployment but 
with the reduced reference period of a week. Its estimates also 
indicate seasonal and part-time unemployment of 
underemployment. The CDS is a comprehensive measure of 
unemployment. It measures both chronic unemployment as well 
as underemployment on weekly basis. 
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The poorer states show lower rates of unemployment: Madhya 
Pradesh (2.86 per cent); Uttar Pradesh (3.44 per cent); and Bihar 


Major features: From the quantitative scenario of 
unemployment described above, one can work out the important 
aspects of the problem of unemployment. This can help us in 
formulating an appropriate strategy for solving the problem. 

One is that the unemployment is largely disguised, and is much 
prevalent in the poorer states, Two, while the absolute magnitude 
of unemployment is large for the rural areas, its incidence (as a 
Proportion of population) is much higher in urban areas than in 
rural areas. 

Three, unemployment is larger for women than for men. So is 
the case of underemployment which is a much higher proportion 


unemployment than in underemployment/disguised 
unemployment. Five, the incidence of unemployment among the 
educated is much higher than the overall usual status 
unemployment. 


MAGNITUDE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


“The benefit of economic development must accrue more and more 
to the relatively less Privileged classes of society, and there should 
be a progressive reduction of the concentration of incomes, wealth 
and economic power”, —Second Five Year Plan 

The above objective is almost in line with Sir William 
Beveridge’s following observation, which dipicts the perfect 
employment policy and plan of a developed nation: 

“Jobs, rather than man should wait” 

Employment generation has been a major objective of planning 
in India. The employment problem has two aspects: firstly, that a 
number of people are without work and secondly, a much larger 
number are underemployed. The task of generating employment 
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the labour force through the creation of employment generating 
assets. 

In view of the large numbers of unemployed involved, the 
first three Plan documents stated that full utilisation of the available 
manpower could be achieved after a considerable period of 
development. However, the planners affirmed that expansion of 
employment opportunities in line with the increase in the labour 
force was conceived as one of the principal objectives of the Plan. 
It is obvious from that each plan failed to achieve the objective. 
The level of unemployment increased from 2.9 per cent of the total 
labour force during the First Plan to 9.6 per cent at the end of the 
Annual Plans. 

It is true that the government of India and the Planning 
Commission are working for reducing the quantum of 
unemployment, but because of the rapid growth of population 
and some weaknesses of the policy the situation had darkened 
day by day. Which is clearly visible from the following details: 


Unemployment Among the Educated 


As is evident from Table 7 the number of educated unemployed 
increased from 5.9 lakhs in 1961 to 224 lakhs in 1991. A close study 
of table 1 reveals that absolute increase among the unemployed 
took place in all the categories, but the compound rate of increase 
among graduates and post-graduates was faster than that among 
matriculates. As a consequence, among the educated unemployed 
the proportion of matriculates has gone down from 78.5 per cent 
in 1961 to 36 per cent in 1990, while that of graduate and post- 
graduate has risen from 9.5 per cent in 1961 to about 17 per cent in 
1991, 

This only highlights the fact that in order to secure a job, there 
is a tendency toward over-education in the Indian society. It also 
signifies that matriculation is not the real terminal stage in our 
educational system. The study highlights the paradoxical 
manpower situation of surplus in certain categories co-existing 
with shortages in others. There is unemployment among 
technically qualified persons on the one hand, while there is a 
shortage of persons possessing critical skills essential for economic 
growth. 
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For example, experienced electrical and mechanical engineers, 
electricians, fitters, moulders, turners, physicians, surgeons, 
pharmaceutical personnel, university teachers and trained teachers 
for higher secondary schools in mathematics and science subjects, 
stenographers and accountants have been reported to be in short 
supply in a number of States. 


Table 13.1: Number of Job-seekers Registered with Employment 


Exchanges 
(In lakhs) 
December Educated Unskilled Total 


E A ENEL RAE e et a R. aaa 
Matriculates Higher Graduates Total | abourers 


Secondary and Post- and Others 
graduates 

1961 4.63 0.71 0.56 5.90 12.43 18.33 
(78.5) (12.0) (9.5) (100.0) 

1971 12.97 6.05 3.94 22.96 28.04 51.00 
(56.5) (26.3) (17.1) (100.0) 

1981 50.08 23.25 16.85 90.18 75.66 165.84 
(55.5) (25.8) (18.7) (100.0) 

1991 131.11 55.16 38.07 22434 138.66 363.00 
(58.4) (24.6) (17.0) (100.0) 

Compound Annual Growth Rate (%) 

1961-71 10.9 23.9 215 14.6 85 10.8 

1971-81 13.4 13.1 14.5 13.5 11.1 12.3 

1981-91 10.1 9.0 8.5 9.5 4.6 8.15 


Note: Figure in brackets represent percentages of total educated 
unemployed. 

Source: Compiled and Computed from CMIE, Basic Statistics Relating to 
the Indian Economy, August 1994. 


The quantum of educated unemployed since 1991 has 
advanced in greater volume and there is a possibility that this 
number will be about 500 lakhs at present and we fail to stop this 
process and formulate an employment oriented education policy 
than we would be having an army of white collar criminals. 

Here it may be mentioned that some economist are of the 
opinion that employment of policies of the Janata Party rule and 
of NDA’s rule in this regard would have been very useful because 
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they consider the 2003-04 growth rate in national economy, which 
was 8.25 per cent, as a sign in this direction, but we can neither 
support or reject this view point. Yet we feel that if in the years to 
come if the growth rate of Indian economy declines, than the view 
point of these economists will gain validity. Hereunder, we are 
giving some details of NDA’s policies during ninth plan, which 
achieved better targets than earlier plans could. 


Employment Elasticity of GDP 


The Ninth Plan has prepared estimates of employment elasticities 
(relationship of employment to output) on the basis of (i) employment 
and unemployment estimates and (ii) estimates of output made 
using national income concepts. Table 13.2 presents employment 
elasticities for different periods. On the basis of the actual 
employment elasticities, the projected employment elasticity for 
the Ninth Plan has been worked out. 


Table 13.2: Elasticity of Employment to GDP 


1972-73 1977-78 1983 1997 
to to to to 
1977-78 1983 1993-94 2000 
Sector O edinn a 
1. Agriculture* 0.75 0.45 0.50 0.50 
2. Mining and Quarrying 0.94 0.80 0.67 0.60 
3. Manufacturing 1.00 0.67 0.33 0.25 
4. Electricity 1.00 0.73 0.50 0.50 
5. Construction 0.33 1.00 1.00 0.60 
6. Wholesale & Retail 1.00 0.78 0.60 0.55 
Trade 
7. Transport, storage & 0.74 1.00 0.47 0.55 
communication 
8. Finance, Real Estate, 0.00 1.00 0.90 0.53 
Insurance & Business 
Services 
9. Community, Social & 0.73 0.83 0.59 0.50 
Personal Services 
All sectors 059 0.53 0.40 0.38 


edon o a 

Note: *On the basis of 3-year moving average of GDP as 1980-81 prices. 

Source: Planning Commission, Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002), Vol. 1, 
February 1999, p. 189. 
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Table 13.3: Projection of Work Opportunities 1997-2002 


GDP Employment Rate of 
Growth Elasticity to Employment 
% p.a. GDP Growth 


Work Opportunities 
million 


1997 2002 Increase 


(1) (2) (3=1X2) (4) (5) (6=5-4) 
1. Agriculture 3.9 0.50 1.95 238.32 262.48 24.16 
(48.2) 
2. Mining and 72 0.60 4.32 2.87 3.54 0.67 
Quarrying 
(1.3) 
3. Manufacturing 8.2 0.25 2.05 43.56 48.22 4.66 
(9.3) 
4. Electricity 9.3 0.50 4.65 1.54 1.93 0.39 
(0.8) 
5. Construction 49 0.60 2.94 14.74 17.03. 2.29 
(4.6) 
6. Wholesale & 67 055 3.685 34.78 41.67 6.89 
Retail Trade 
(13.7) 
7. Transport, 73 0.55 4.015 11.96 14.57 2.61 
storage & 
communications 
(5.2) 
8. Finance, Real 8.5 0.53 4.505 4.55 5.68 1.13 
Estate, Insurance 
& Business 
Services 
(2.2) 
9. Community, 71 0.50 3.55 38.98 46.41 7.43 
Social & Personal 
Services 
(14.8) 
All sectors 65 0.38 2.47 391.40 441.52 50.12 
(100.0) 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS OF NDC COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT 


In view of the importance of tackling the unemployment problem, 
a Committee of the NDC was appointed in early 1991 to suggest 
ways and means of achieving the goal of near full employment in 
a ten year period. The Committee submitted its report in 
September, 1992. 
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The NDC endorsed the recommendations of the Committee 
at its meeting held on the 18th September, 1993 and directed that 
the recommendations be implemented by the Central Ministries 
and State Governments and that this may be monitored by the 
Planning Commission. 

Besides creation of additional productive employment 
opportunities, the strategy should focus on augmentation of 
existing employment in terms of productivity and incomes. 

The augmentation strategy is particularly useful in states 
where stimulation to agricultural growth, diversification of the 
economies and movement out of agriculture is needed. In States 
with higher agricultural productivity and more open 
unemployment, strategies favouring faster expansion of secondary 
and tertiary activities would be desirable. More specific strategies 
are called for in areas with special problems. 

In the realm of sectoral strategies, thrust areas should be 
diversification of agriculture, irrigation, stimulation to rural non- 
agricultural employment, small scale industries and cottage 
industries, large scale programmes of construction, faster growth 
of the services and the informal sector. 

Vast regional variations in work requirements and structure, 
needs of women, marginal farmers and labourers, etc., re- 
emphasise microplanning. 

A three-pronged strategy for educated employment isneeded 
comprising development of employment-intensive sectors; 
promotion of self-employment; and raising responsiveness of 
education and training to labour-market. 

A national wage policy may be evolved for removing irrational 
and inequitous disparities in wages and salary levels and to induce 
efficiency, and for bringing unorganised sector within its purview. 

Increased access of educated women to employment and 
training, creation of special cells/branches in banks to meet their 
credit needs and fixing for them a minimum coverage in self- 
employment. 

A major restructuring of ongoing special programmes in need. 
Significant part of rural development outlay may be utilised for 
building rural infrastructure. Redesigned and expanded 
programme of Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns for generating wage employment in smaller towns may be 
taken up. 
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Till 1997 these recommendations were not properly acted 
upon, but during NDA’s rule these recommendations along with 
a new approach and zeal were not only acted upon but modified 
as well with emphasis on urgent implementation and results were 
encouraging, therefore, we feel that the present government should 
keep up the speed with which these measures were acted upon by 
NDA government, but the 2004-05 budget does not hold any 
promise for the same efforts. It is on account of this that hereunder 
we suggest some remedial measures that can help the policy 
planners in eradicating the evil of unemployment. 


SUGGESTED MEASURES TO ERADICATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the light of the above-mentioned causes and magnitude of 
unemployment, we now discuss the measures that can help us in 
eradicating this evil. 

Expanding volume of work: The one and the foremost solution 
to the problem of unemployment lies in enlarging the opportunities 
for work. This needs to be done rapidly and at increased scale so 
as to clear the backlog of unemployment which is substantial 
(estimated at 23 million persons on April 1, 1992) and to provide 
jobs to the large additions being made to the labour-force 
(estimated to be 35 million during 1992-97, and another 36 million 
during 1997-2002). 

The work to be expanded has to be both in the sphere of wage 
employment and the self-employment. In fact it has to be more in 
the latter category, as most of the workforce at present is self- 
employed. 

The ultimate avenue of more employment has, of course, to 
be found in the industrial sector, as also in the service sector. This 
is also the case of developed countries. However, this will take 
time in India to materialise. 

Even the high industrial growth in the eighties has not been of 
much help in this regard. In the organised industrial sector, for 
example, the additional employment has absorbed only a fraction 
of the unemployed and underemployed. Hence for a long time to 
come, the key-role for employment needs to be assigned to the 
growth of agriculture. Significant contributions in this sphere can 
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also be made by small-scale and cottage industries, as also other 
activities in the unorganised sector. 

Thus the pattern of sectoral expansion as envisaged above 
amounts to a high growth rate for the economy. In the eighties the 
growth rate of the economy has been around 5 per cent. It has to 
be raised toa higher rate, with the pattern of growth biased towards 
more employment. 

However, in promoting an employment-oriented production 
structure, it is important to ensure that it is consistent with the 
comparative advantage of the country and has a built-in bias for 
modernisation and technological upgradation. It is only then that 
we can provide for high-income jobs. 

Raising capital formation: It is also necessary that the 
accumulation of capital is stepped up. It helps employment 
expansion in two principal ways. One, it becomes possible to 
maintain the existing activities, as also to expand the current 
activities and set up new ones. For example, the maintenance and 
replacement of the existing capital stock are necessary to keep up 
the present level of production. 

Similarly capital is needed to expand the volume of work. For 
example, an increase in agricultural production depends much 
upon new irrigation facilities, more implements etc. In the same 
way, setting up of industrial and service activities require such 
capital assets as buildings (for example factories, offices etc.) 
machinery etc. 

Secondly, capital formation directly generates employment in 
the capital goods sector. The production of ‘mother machines’ i.e., 
machines which produce machines give rise to employment. This 
also provides capital goods for the production of various other 
types of goods like consumer goods and services. 

The important thing about capital formation is that it should 
receive priority both in timing and resources, so as to rapidly build 
up the capital stock right from the initial stages of development. 
India rightly started with the strategy of quickly building up the 
stock of capital in the country. 

This line finds its support in the models of Fieldman and 
Mahalanobis which show that over a period of time, faster growth 
of employment would result if more investments are initially 
directed towards more capital goods. The alternative to the 
acceleration of capital formation can be the promotion of labour- 
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intensive activities. This course can, no doubt, promise more 
employment. But this will be only in the short-run and at lower 
income. 

In the long run this will be far less beneficial compared to the 
line which stresses the increase in capital stock. It enables the 
country to realise ever-expanding job opportunities and at higher 
income-level. The country has already achieved a reasonable rate 
of capital formation. In the recent years, the gross domestic capital 
formation has been in the range of 20-24 per cent. This rate needs 
not only to be maintained but also stepped up into the range of 
25-30 per cent. 

Appropriate mix of production techniques: It is also necessary to 
choose such a combination of capital-intensive and labour- 
intensive technologies of production as it generates maximum 
employment, On the face of it, labour-intensive activities such as 
cottage/household activities as also many agricultural operations, 
promise much by way of employment. 

But such an argument should not be carried too far. The 
argument that if we maximise employment in every firm by 
choosing labour-intensive technology, we also maximise total 
employment is untenable. It is vitiated by the fallacy of composition 
ie., what is true of an individual unit is, for that reason alone, is 
also true for the macro-economy as well. In the choice of 
technologies the important thing to be kept in view is the total 
impact, direct and indirect, that a technology produces on 
employment. From this angle capital-intensive technologies are 
by and large, more employment-creating. 

One, the secondary and tertiary employment-linkages are 
larger than in the case of labour-intensive technologies. For 
example, employment-linkages of capital-intensive industries like 
fertiliser, petrochemicals, electronics and power have been colossal. 
It is obvious from the fact that a large variety of industries has 
developed around them. These are, for example, micro-electronics, 
lasers, printing fibre optics and satellites. These have further been 
integrated with such complementarities as computerisation and 
information technologies. 

Two, labour when employed in capital-intensive industries, 
such as those producing capital goods give rise not only to capital 
goods, but generate employment in industries which provide 
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inputs to them. These are, for example, industries producing iron, 
coal etc. Labour-intensive industries do not produce such like 
employment-effects, in any case not to the same extent. 

Three, capital-intensive technologies also score over labour- 
intensive technologies in asmuch as these, being more productive, 
give rise to large surpluses for additional investment. As such these 
technologies become continuous source of additional employment. 
Four, since capital-intensive industries ensure high wages, these 
lead to higher demands for wage-goods. 

This in turn leads to the generation of employment in consumer 
goods industries. It is thus clear that while one aims at more 
employment, the solution is not simply that of choosing labour- 
intensive activities. One has in fact to choose the right mix of 
technologies which gives maximum employment athigher wages 
and which provide surpluses for further investment. 

Special employment programmes: The remedies suggested above 
amount to employment-generation through a faster growth of the 
economy, as well as an expansion of capital-intensive biased 
activities. This is in a sense an ultimate solution of the problem. 
However, till the economy matures toa level where everyone finds 
job as described above, it is necessary, as an interim measure, to 
undertake special employment programmes for those who do not 
benefit from this type of growth in the short-run. 

The number of persons to be helped in this way will be large 
indeed because, as the experience of the past proves, the 
percolation effects of such a type of growth would be too small to 
provide jobs to many. The need for the supplemental programmes 
is all the more important for the poor people residing mostly in 
the rural areas and small towns. These people do not have the 
necessary physical strength, adequate elementary education or 
skill. Nor do they have sufficient productive assets such as land, 
animals, equipment etc. 

There are then large many seasonally unemployed, mostly 
those associated with agriculture, who need supplementary 
seasonal employment. Quite many, though employed such as 
artisans, do not earn enough to meet their needs for even 
necessities. 

The different types of people for whom special employment 
programmes are needed are landless agricultural labourers, 
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marginal farmers, village artisans, tribal people living in remote 
areas of the country as also people in the hilly areas. The 
employment programmes have to be such as suit specific group 
of people and specific areas. 

The programmes may be in the form of direct employment as 
on rural capital works. Or these may be in the form of providing 
assets like animals, sewing machines, hand/power driven looms 
ete. Or these may be in the form of providing inputs for those 
already working in some jobs. Or these may be in the form of the 
supply of infrastructural facilities like marketing, credit etc. to help 
them expand their activities or raise the quality of their products. 

Manpower planning: For achieving employment for all, it is 
necessary also to manage human resources in a scientific manner. 
This is essential to ensure that while employment is promoted, 
development of the economy is also realised. This requires 
measures of various types. One, outside the narrow concept of 
manpower planning as related only to the demand and supply of 
skilled personnel, it is essential to adopt effective remedies to cut 
down the growth rate of population. 

This will no doubt reduce the growth rate of labour supply 
only after some time, but it will make for a proper setting for the 
adoption of an appropriate employment policy and solution of 
unemployment. Two, the supply of skilled labour needs to be 
tailored to the requirements of the rate and pattern of employment- 
oriented development. 

This should also take care of the imbalances which mark the 
current scene wherein one finds excess in certain lines and 
shortages in others. Three, while high-level skill-formation through 
education and training will be confined to a small proportion of 
labour-force, it is essential to improve upon the capabilities for 
development of the vast masses of people. This requires several 
inter-related measures such as provision of adequate and nutritive 
foods, health facilities, elementary education, training for some 
jobs etc. 

Four, in providing employment under special programmes, it 
is necessary to ensure that these accord with the characteristics of 
the targeted group area, as also with the overall development plans 
for the various sectors. This will make such schemes useful for 
labour and for the furtherance of the development of the country. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 
STRATEGY 


Employment Policy: Choice Between Blood Transfusion 
System and ‘Haemopoietic System’ 


Two strategies have been employed for generation of employment 
in the rural economy—Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) and 
Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) on the one hand and 
Infrastructure Development to promote employment on the other. 

During the 5-year period (1989-90 to 1994-95), a total of 5.028 
million person days of employment was generated with a total 
cost of Rs. 17,370 crores. The average cost per person-day of 
employment generated was Rs. 34.5, If we convert this in terms of 
person years of employment, then total employment generated 
works out to be 18.4 million person-years (A person-year being 
equivalent to 273 person-days). On an average this works out as 
3.7 million person-years, which is a significant achievement, when 
judged in view of the fact that the target during the Ninth Plan 
was to generate about 8-9 million person-years of employment. 
However, the Draft Mid-Term Appraisal of the Eighth Plan 
mentions in this regard, “All the employment generated under 
JRY kind of programmes from year to year do not represent a net 
addition to employment, as employment generated under these 
programmes is not self-sustained from year to year and the 
employment generated during one year terminates itself during 
that year and a similar quantum of employment has to be created 
the next year to maintain employment level”. 

The Appraisal, therefore, recommends that employment 
generated under JRY type of programmes, except EAS, where a 
person can get guaranteed employment for 100 days in a year if 
he wants, should not be included in the estimates of growth of 
employment. The reason being, that employment elasticities used 
for various sectors of the economy relate to usual status 
employment. That apart, the basic question is: Should the country 
continue to spend year after year huge sums of money to generate 
the JRY type of self-terminating employment? Such attempts aimed 
at reduction of poverty to help the disadvantaged sections are 
figuratively described and ‘blood transfusion’ to remove some 
pain, but are basically incapable of curing the disease (poverty): 
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In other words, blood transfusion kind of JRY programmes help 
to provide temporary relief, but the basic need of the society is to 
develop. 

‘Haemopoietic System’ which increases the vitality of the 
economy and thus its capacity to generate blood. It is this self- 
sustaining kind of employment that can take us to the goal of full 
employment along with goal of removal of poverty. 

Even the Employment Assurance Scheme (for schemes like 
Employment Guarantee Scheme), though provided employment 
for 100 days in a year on demand, did contribute significantly to 
reduce rural employment, yet they failed to reduce poverty levels 
effectively. The Employment Assurance Scheme introduced in 
1993, generated 657.2 million person days of employment at a cost 
of Rs. 3,080 crores during 1993-94 and 1995-96. Since relief was 
provided to 11.1 million persons, the average employment 
provided per person was for 58.7 person days ina year, as against 
the target of 100 days of employment. 

In terms of person-years, the contribution of employment 
under EAS works out to be 2.4 million person years. If we ignore 
the year 1993-94 as the first formative year of the scheme, the 
employment generated during 1994-95 is of the order of 1.0 million 
person year and during 1995-96 is 1.22 million person years. 

The Maharashtra Employment Guarantee Scheme was 
introduced in 1972 and has been described as a model safety net 
for those without work by the UNDP Human Development Report 
(1996). It generated 89.4 million person days of work in 1990-91. It 
provided employment to about 2.5 per cent of the state’s labour 
force and eliminated some 7 per cent of the state’s rural 
unemployment. 

But mere emphasis or employment generation did not make 
a serious dent on poverty. The poverty ratio in Maharashtra was 
52.94 per cent in 1973-74, it came down to 40.1 per cent in 1987-88 
and further declined to 36.86 per cent in 1993-94. In a period of 20 
years (1973-74 to 1993-94), there was a decline in poverty by 16.08 
per cent, i.e., a yearly decline of 0.8 per cent. Even in 1993-94, the 
poverty level in Maharashtra was 36.86 per cent, while the all- 
India poverty ratio was 35.0 per cent. 

The question which needs an answer is: Why such cost effective 
and widely accepted and acclaimed Employment Guarantee 
Scheme failed to lift the bulk of the population above the poverty 
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line? It is due to the fact that with its focus on employment 
generation through use of labour intensively, the EGS 
simultaneously did not generate enough productive assets in the 
rural areas. There is, therefore, the need for a ‘Haemopoietic 
System’ which generates infrastructure in the form of productive 
assets so that not only the magnitude of employment but also the 
quality of self-sustaining employment improves in the country. 
For this purpose, the government should provide necessary funds 
and technology to improve rural areas, more especially the 
backward rural areas. Infrastructure development in the form of 
irrigation, electricity generation, transport and communications, 
marketing network etc. is necessary. Besides these agro-industries 
and related industries need to be developed to make a 
simultaneous and concerted attack on the problem of 
unemployment and poverty. 


EMPLOYMENT-ORIENTED GROWTH STRATEGY 
NEEDED 


As generally seen in last five years we need employment-oriented 
growth strategy which recorded rate of growth at 8.25 per cent in 
2003-04. What to say of 5.6 per cent as advocated for faster 
development because the rate of investment and choice of 
technology determines the growth of employment. 

This being so, the rate of growth of employment undergoes a 
change over time as the rate and pattern of investment undergo a 
change along with the choice of technology. It would, therefore, 
be necessary that a restructuring of growth on the following lines 
is achieved so that employment opportunities grow at an 
accelerated pace and the country can achieve the goal of full- 
employmentby 2000 AD with 7 per cent sustained growth of GDP. 
The Planning Commission suggests: 


(i) Economic growth would be mainly derived from sectors 
which have high observed and potential employment 
content. j 

(ii) Within each major sector, growth of commodities and lines 
of production with high employment intensity, would be 
accorded high priority, subject of course, to the overall 
supply and demand (including export) balance. 
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(iii) Wherever possible, use of production techniques with 
higher employment potential per unit of capital, would 
be encouraged in different production lines; and tendency 
towards indiscriminate and often unnecessary increase in 
capital-intensity would be discouraged. 

(iv) Besides reorienting public sector investment towards 
employment inducing sectors and lines of production, 
macro-economic—fiscal and credit—policies would be 
used for more effectively influencing private investment 
decisions in favour of the sectors and technologies with 
high employment potential. 


Within this overall framework, the major elements of the 
strategy in the various sectors should be as under: 


(i) Agriculture and Allied Sectors 


A strategy of growth for bringing about an acceleration in the rate 
of growth of lagging poor tegions should be able to reverse the 
overall decline in labour absorption in agriculture, simultaneously 
increasing the average income levels of the rural workers in these 
regions. 

These eight states are: Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, UP and West Bengal; 
they account for 80 per cent of the people below the poverty line 
and 70 per cent of the total unemployed in the country. 

It has been observed that one per cent increase in irrigated 
areas leads to 0.38 per cent increase in employment. Besides this, 
field studies in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Karnataka indicate 
an irrigated hectare of sown area uses 50 to 150 per cent more 
labour than an unirrigated area. Thus, the strategy of growth with 
employment should bring about extension of irrigation, more 
especially with the help of minor irrigation works, in the slow 
growth areas in the country. 

High value and high labour using crops, such as vegetables 
and fruits should be encouraged. Vegetables are considered to be 
among the most labour-intensive crops. Estimates for apple, from 
studies in Himachal Pradesh and UP hills are 180 and 170 man- 
days per hectare, and for mango, 355 in Gujarat, 124 in 
Maharashtra, 91 for UP and 85 for Karnataka, the average being 
140. These estimates do not include employment generated in the 
marketing and processing of these fruits. 
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Other allied agricultural activities which are highly 
employment generating are animal husbandry and fishery. An 
estimate, using norms given by National Commission on 
Agriculture, but not including employment in processing and 
marketing, puts the figure for 1990-95, at 61.50 million person years 
for animal husbandry and fishery sectors. 

The Planning Commission, therefore, mentions: “A regionally 
diversified agricultural growth of round 4 per cent with marginal 
diversion of areas in favour of high value crops like fruits, 
vegetables and other cash crops, and a5 percent per annum growth 
in animal husbandry, is likely to generate a 2.5 per cent growth of 
employment in agriculture and allied sectors”. 


(ii) Rural Industrialisation 


To relieve unemployment and under-employment in rural areas, 
a programme of rural industrialisation should be launched. The 
relevant questions are about the type of rural industries to be 
started, their location, their organisation as viable units, etc. For 
this purpose, techno-economic surveys of rural areas should be 
planned to assess the need and potentialities of various regions. 
In the past, the bulk processing of products turned out by 
agriculture has been done in urban based industries. 

A programme of rural industrialisation envisages processing 
of agricultural produce near the place of origin so that rural labour 
gets employment thereby. Not only that, ancillary and feeder 
industries should also be located in or near the rural areas. Such a 
programme of rural industrialisation requires a number of 
supporting administrative, technical, financial and organisational 
measures. 

A programme of rural industrialisation should consider the 
feasibility of setting up the following types of industries: 


(a) Processing of agricultural produce: A number of industrial 
units can be created to provide full-time employment toa 
large number of people. They can also serve to provide 
supplementary part-time employment to farmers and their 
families. Some of the examples of such industries are 
processing of rice, cotton ginning, preparation of milk and 
milk products, oil extraction, jute manufacture and 
extraction of sugar. 
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(b) Fruit and vegetable processing: Quite a large number of 
persons can be absorbed in the packing, canning and 
preservation of fruits and vegetables, preparation of jams, 
pickles and other food products. 

Industries to utilise agricultural by-products: There is 
considerable scope for exploring technological possibilities 
of utilising several agricultural by-products as raw 
materials for manufacturing industries. Some important 
examples of such by-product are: alcohol from molasses 
and bagasse; use of rice husks to serve as fuel; broken rice 
for wine-making and oil from rice bran, etc. Such industries 
offer good scope for employment for village industries. 
Development of village handicrafts and cottage industries: 
There is a vast scope for the development of cottage and 
village handicrafts. Already the products of village 
handicrafts have begun to earn foreign exchange. This 
needs to be encouraged further. 


(c 


2 
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These village industries can be used to manufacture not only 
consumer goods by our farmers, such as ploughs, picks, shovels, 
wheel barrows, etc., in addition, a number of ancillary and feeder 
industries can help to manufacture such goods which may 
ultimately be produced in the large-scale sector. Certain parts of 
agricultural machinery or other equipment may be produced as 
per specification in rural areas. 


The proportion of non-agricultural employment in rural areas 
has increased from 14 per cent in 1972-73 to 19 per cent in 1983 
and further to 22 per cent in 1987-88. There is a need to strengthen 
this trend further so that employment generation potential of rural 
areas can be realised. With suitable promotional policies, including 
those relating to location, infrastructural support and credit, it 
would be possible to expand employment in non-agricultural 
sector in the rural areas. 


(iii) Industrial Sector 


The process of industrialisation was started in India in the Second 
Five Year Plan, and now the path outlined therein for three decades 
has been reversed. The question arises: Has this process resulted 
in a faster rate of growth of output accompanied by an equally 
higher rate of growth of employment? An analysis of trends of 
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output and employment in manufacturing industries reveals the 
following: 

Firstly, output in the manufacturing sector has grownata faster 
rate than employment in the sector, Secondly, there has beena shift 
in the pattern of investment and output in favour of heavy 
industries, as against light industries. As a consequence, the output 
of the heavy industries sector, viz., metal product industries, non- 
metallic, mineral product industries, basic metal industries, 
chemicals and petro-chemicals has grown at a much faster rate as 
compared with light industries, viz., cotton textiles, footwear, wood 
products, food and tobacco manufacturing which have been 
relatively stagnant. Thirdly, heavy industries in which bulk of the 
additional capital investment was made, being more capital- 
intensive, provide much less scope for expansion of employment 
than light industries. 

It may also be noted that in the manufacturing sector, village 
and small industries contribute 42 per cent of value added but 
account for 80 per cent of employment. Obviously, for an 
employment-oriented strategy, it would be desirable that a major 
portion of the output in the 1990's is derived from this sector. To 
raise the productivity of this sector, it would be imperative to 
undertake a programme of technological upgradation, even if this 
results in a small decline of employment potential per unit of 
output. 

From this, it would be incorrect to infer that all small-scale 
units are labour-intensive and all large-scale units are capital- 
intensive. This assumption has not been found valid. Capital or 
labour intensity is not simply a function of size of invested capital. 
Similarly, in the organised sector, a number of industry groups 
have a reasonably high employment potential. 

The Planning Commission has recently identified the following 
industry groups with high employment potential and low ICOR. 
They are: 

Fish canning and preservation, bakery, manufacture of sugar 
and khandsari, tobacco products, cotton ginning, cleaning, printing 
and dyeing, khadi, handloom textiles, power looms, wood spinning 
and weaving (in units other than mills), dyeing and bleaching of 
woollen textiles, leather products, matches, textile products, fruit 
and vegetable canning, jute and mesta products and glass and glass 
products. 
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Growth of output in structural clay products, bicycles, metal 
products, paints and varnishes, dairy products, printing and 
dyeing of synthetic textiles, wine, drugs and medicines and 
batteries, also has high employment content and ICOR is also found 
to be not so very high in these cases. 

The upshot of the entire argument is that the pattern of 
investment should be so oriented by a scheme of incentives that it 
results in deriving large amount of output from industries with 
high employment potential and low ICOR both in organised and 
the unorganised sector. 


(iv) Other Sectors 


In the service sector, two major areas of high employment potential 
are road construction and housing. At the present, 31 per cent of 
the villages in the population group 1,000 to 1,500 and 10 per cent 
of villages with larger size are unconnected by feeder roads. In 
case, a programme of construction of 8 lakh kilometers of roads is 
undertaken, it can generate an employment potential of 22.8 
million person years. 

A massive programme of housing for rural and urban poor 
should be undertaken. For this, not only land sites should be 
provided to the poor, but they should be guaranteed access to 
adequate housing resources. Liberal provision of credit to the poor 
for the purpose can generate very large employment. 

Conversion of single teacher schools at the primary level into 
3-4 teacher schools shall also help to enlarge employment. 
According to the Fifth All-India Educational Survey (1986), about 
28 per cent of primary schools, numbering about 1,48,000 had only 
one teacher each. Providing 3 teachers in each of them would create 
3 lakh additional jobs. 

Development of rural health facilities by enlarging the 
number of dispensaries and hospitals and equipping them with 
modern facilities has the potential of creating another 2.7 lakh jobs 
(2.6 lakh paramedicos and technicians and 10,000 doctors) for the 
rural health infrastructure built up by 1989-90. There is much 
greater scope for further expansion of employment in this area. 

To conclude: to reconcile the objectives of more production 
with more employment, it is necessary to reduce the capital 
intensity of industrialisation. This will necessitate a deliberate shift 
towards a more labour-intensive product-mix and a more labour- 
intensive technology mix. 
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Such a pattern of industrialisation is feasible and is also 
consistent with efficiency considerations. We have on the one 
extreme highly capital-intensive technologies, and on the other 
highly labour-intensive technologies. Between these two extremes 
lie a wide range of intermediate technologies which permit 
different factor proportions in the productive process. 

These intermediate technologies offer considerable scope for 
modernisation on the one hand and maximising the impact of 
industrialisation on the other. Such a pattern of industrialisation 
would require the selection of labour-intensive industries which 
combine the advantages of low capital per worker and per unit of 
output. 

This implies that a reconciliation of production and 
employment objectives is possible, provided we decided to 
dethrone GDP approach and adopt the employment-oriented 
pattern of development. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


Discuss the nature and concept of various types of unemployment. 
Write a note on the causes of unemployment in India. 

Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Main Ingredients of unemployment. 

(b) Methods of measurement of the magnitude of unemployment. 
(c) Magnitude of unemployment in India. 

(d) Employment elasticity of GDP and unemployment. 

4. Give suggestions to eradicate the evils of unemployment in India. 
5. Write a note on the need of employment-oriented growth strategy. 
6. Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Major recommendations of NDC Committee on Employment. 
(b) Problem of educated unemployment. 

(c) Salient features of unemployment scenario in India. 
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Population Under the Stress of 
Poverty and Inequality 


INTRODUCTION 


Philosophically inequality is an universal reality because no two 
persons are equal in any way, and in the worldly calculation if 
two persons have equal income than in the course of time one 
becomes richer than the other because their nature of expences 
differs from each other, but this concept cannot be accepted in 
respect of human needs and welfare of the people, therefore, 
hereunder we will discuss various aspects of poverty and 
inequality as a situation of stress for a section of population because 
if this section of people is very large than it effects the development, 
growth and prosperity of the entire nation. 


MEANING AND DEFINITION 


In 1901, Rountree, the first to measure the level of poverty defined 
it in terms of the level of subsistence. Though poverty is essentially 
a physical phenomenon it is an inadequate measure for physical 
maintenance. The poor are generally identified by drawing a 
poverty line defined by a set of criteria adequate enough to measure 
nutritional norms relating to the consumption of food in terms of 
calorie intake known as the subsistence approach. 

In defining the income level below which the people are 
considered to be poor, and hence in the target group for its rural 
development lending, the World Bank initially used concepts of 
both absolute and relative poverty. The term absolute poverty was 
used to describe the economic condition of those 85 per cent of the 
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estimated 750 million poor (urban and rural) in member countries 
of the Bank which had per capita incomes of less than $ 50 a year 
(in 1969 dollars); this was a level of income considered insufficient 
to provide for a minimal adequate living. 

Relative poverty, covering the remaining 15 per cent, referred 
to people whose incomes were above $ 50 a year but still were 
below one third of the country’s national per capita income. Of 
the 750 million poor some 80 per cent were estimated to live in 
rural areas, with 70 per cent of the total in the developing countries 
of Asia and 22 per cent and 8 per cent in Africa and Latin America 
respectively. 

The rural development strategy, centered as it was on 
improved farm technology, could be successfully targeted towards 
small holders, since they owned the land. Typically, however, small 
holders are not the poorest of the poor. Developing programmes 
that directly benefit rural people who lack productive assets, as 
do landless farm labourers, still pose a challenge to the World Bank. 

As early as 1962, a pioneering attempt to reconcile the 
objectives of growth and the alleviation of poverty was made by 
the Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Commission. It 
drew attention to the fact that a large majority of Indians did not 
have and could not afford nutritionally satisfactory diet and a 
minimum standard of clothing, housing and other necessities. It 
pointed out that “such widespread poverty is a challenge which 
no society in modern times could afford to ignore for long. It must 
be eradicated both on humanitarian grounds and as an essential 
condition for orderly progress. No programme or policy which 
fails to alleviate the conditions of the poor appreciably can hope 
to get public cooperation and political support in a mature 
democracy. 

The central concern of our planning has to be the removal of 
poverty as early as possible. The stage has now come when we 
should sharply focus our effort on providing an assured minimum 
income to every citizen of the country within a reasonable period 
of time. Progressively this minimum itself would be raised as 
development goes apace’. 

This approach was based on a formulation in which the rate 
of poverty reduction was a function of the rate of overall economic 
growth along with increase in public ownership of reproducible 
wealth and a policy of taxing the rich to finance programmes like 
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health, education, etc., which mainly benefit the poor and thereby 
reduce inequality of incomes and opportunity. 

An important aspect of the study of national income is its 
distribution. In this chapter we shall discuss the subject of equality / 
inequality in the distribution of income. Another key issue, partly 
connected with the distribution, is the dire poverty of the large 
masses of people. This will be analysed along with an explanation 
of the Indian paradox of growth with massive poverty, and an 
evaluation of the various policies and programmes aimed at the 
eradication of this evil. 


INEQUALITIES IN DISTRIBUTION 


Indian economy is beset with gross economic inequalities. There 
are inequalities in incomes, with a very few cornering a very large 
chunk of total income and very large number getting a very small 
proportion. Lying behind and also partly responsible for these 
inequalities, is the ownership of assets like land, heavily tilted in 
favour of the very small number of the wealthy people. 

These inequalities are more severe in respect of the 
consumption levels of the few at the top and the many at the 
bottom. The phenomenon of inequalities is to be seen not only in 
respect of persons but also among different states /regions. 


THE CONCEPT OF POVERTY 


Poverty can be defined as a social phenomenon in which a section 
of the society is unable to fulfil even its basic necessities of life. 
When a substantial segment of a society is deprived of the 
minimum level of living and continues at a bare subsistence level, 
that society is said to be plagued with mass poverty. The countries 
of the third world exhibit invariably the existence of mass poverty, 
although pockets of poverty exist even in the developed countries 
of Europe and America. 

Attempts have been made in all societies to define poverty, 
but all of them are conditioned by the vision of minimum or good 
life obtaining in society. For instance, the concept of poverty in the 
USA would be significantly different from that in India because 
the average person is able to afford a much higher level of living 
in the United States. 
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There is an effort in all definitions of poverty to approach the 
average level of living in a society and as such these definitions 
reflect the existence of inequalities in a society and the extent to 
which different societies are prepared to tolerate them. For instance, 
in India, the generally accepted definition of poverty emphasises 
minimum level of living rather than a reasonable level of living. 

This attitude is borne out of a realisation that it would not be 
possible to provide even a minimum quantum of basic needs for 
some decades and, therefore, to talk about a reasonable level of 
living or good life may appear to be wishful thinking at the present 
stage. Thus, political considerations enter the definitions of poverty 
because programmes of alleviating poverty may become 
prohibitive as the vision of a good life widens. 

The upshot of the entire arguments is that the absolute 
standard of poverty expressed in terms of minimum requirements 
of cereals, pulses, milk, vegetables, butter, clothing or calorie intake 
is conditioned by the relative levels of living prevalent in the 
country. 

The deprivation of a significant section of the society of 
minimum basic needs in the face of a luxurious life for the elite 
classes, makes poverty more glaring. 

Two types of standards are common in economic literature: 
the absolute and the relative. In the absolute standard; minimum 
physical quantities of cereals, pulses, milk, butter, etc. are 
determined for a subsistence level and then the price quotations 
convert into monetary terms the physical quantities. 

Aggregating all the quantities included, a figure expressing 
per capita consumer expenditure is determined. The population 
whose level of income (or expenditure) is below the figure is 
considered to be below the poverty line. According to the relative 
standard, income distribution of the population in different 
fracture groups is estimated and a comparison of the levels of 
living of the top 5 to 10 per cent with the bottom 5 to 10 per cent of 
the population reflects the relative standards of poverty. 

The defect of the latter approach is that it indicates the relative 
position of different segments of the population in the income 
hierarchy. Even in affluent societies, such pockets of poverty exist. 
But for underdeveloped countries, it is the existence of mass 
poverty that is the cause for concern. 
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POVERTY LINE 


A number of attempts based on some nutrition based norms have 
been made to draw a line and categorise the people below that 
line as ‘poor’ This requires (a) making estimates of the amounts 
of calories required for the sustenance of a healthy human being 
and (b) working out the physical amount of foodstuffs that are 
normally consumed which give the necessary nutritional 
equivalent. That particular basket of goods, in turn, is valued at 
current or base year prices to derive the minimum level of income 
that would be required for subsistence. In the absence of any data 
on income, the level of consumption expenditure at which these 
calorie norms are satisfied is estimated and this includes a certain 
amount of expenditure on non-food items (i.e., clothing, housing, 
etc.). The quantity of food items thus determined can be converted 
into calories. The average calorie consumption associated with each 
expenditure group is thus derived and the expenditure associated 
with the exact required calorie consumption is obtained by 
interpolation. This level of expenditure is called the “poverty line”. 
Thus the Planning Commission claims that the poverty line so 
estimated is partly normatic, i.e., calorie intake norms, and partly 
behavioural. 


STUDIES OF POVERTY IN INDIA 


Hereunder, we refer to some of the important studies in this regard: 


Ojha’s Estimate of Poverty 


Mr. P.D. Ojha estimated the number of persons below the poverty 
line on the basis of an average calorie intake of 2,250 per capita 
per day. This entailed monthly per capita consumption expenditure 
of Rs. 15-18 (1960-61 prices) in urban areas and of Rs. 8-11 in rural 
areas. On this basis, Ojha estimated that 184 million persons in 
the rural areas (51.8 per cent of total rural population) and 6 million 
persons in the urban areas (7.6 per cent of urban population) lived 
below the poverty line. For the country as a whole, 190 million 
persons (44 per cent of total population) could be classed as poor 
in 1960-61. 
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For 1967-68, Ojha estimated that 289 million persons (70 per 
cent of the rural population) lived below poverty line. Ojha, 
therefore, concluded: “Compared to 1960-61, the nutritional 
deficiency in rural areas widened considerably in 1967-68. As 
compared to only 52 per cent of the rural population in 1960-61, 
70 per cent of the population in 1967-68 was found to be below the 
poverty level”. 


E.P.W. Da Costa’s study of three rings of poverty 


E.PW. Da Costa of the Indian Institute of Public Opinion using 
NSS data for 1963-64 estimated three rings of poverty in India. As 
per his estimate, 62 million persons lived a life of severe destitution 
and 104 million of destitution and 162 million of poverty. The 
proportion of people living a life of severe destitution was 13.2 
per cent and those living in poverty was 34.9 per cent. 


Dandekar and Rath’s Study of Poverty in India 


Dr. V.M. Dandekar and Mr. Nilkantha Rath estimated the value of 
the diet with 2,250 calories as the desired minimum level of 
nutrition. They suggest that whereas the Planning Commission 
accepts Rs. 20 per capita per month (or Rs. 240 per annum) as the 
minimum desirable standard, it would notbe fair to use this figure 
for both the urban and the rural areas. 

Dandekar and Rath, therefore, suggested somewhat lower 
minimum for rural population, i.e., Rs. 180 per capita per annum 
and a somewhat higher minimum Rs. 270 per capita per annum 
for the urban population at 1960-61 prices. However, at 1968-69 
prices, the corresponding figures for the rural and urban 
population work out to be Rs. 324 and Rs. 486 per capita per annum. 
respectively. 

Interpolating at this basis Dandekar and Rath estimated that 
in 1968-69 about 40 per cent of the rural population (i.¢., 166 million) 
and a little more than 50 per cent of the urban population (i.e., 49 
million) lived below the poverty line. The total number of persons 
living below the poverty line showed an increase from 177 million 
in 1960-61 to 216 million in 1968-69, but there was no change in 
the percentage of rural and urban poor to the population in the 
two years—it stood at 41 per cent. 
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Minhas’ Study of Rural Poor 


Another estimate made by B.S. Minhas on the basis of NSS data 
revealed that if one regards the level of per capita annual 
consumption expenditure of Rs.240 as the bare minimum, then 
50.6 per cent of the population lived below the poverty line in 
1967-68. During the period 1956-57 and 1967-68, the proportion 
below the poverty line among the rural poor seems to have fallen 
in good harvest years but shot up again in bad harvest years. 
However, there has been a steady decline in the proportion of 
people below the poverty line, i.e., from 65 per cent in 1956-57 to 
50.6 percent in 1967-68. In other words, we had around 210 million 
poor people in rural areas in 1967-68, and the corresponding 
number in the earlier years varied between 206 and 221 million. 


Bardhan’s Study of Rural Poor 


Dr. PK. Bardhan questioned the validity of the GNP deflator used 
by Dr. B.S. Minhas in his study. Bardhan suggested the use of 
agricultural labour price index as a more suitable deflator. His main 
argument was that the national income deflator covers both the 
agricultural and manufactured commodities and as such itis very 
likely to understate the rise in prices paid by the rural poor because 
the budget of the poor in the rural areas includes a much smaller 
proportion of the manufactures than the national average. 

Bardhan considered Rs. 15 at 1960-61 prices to be the national 
minimum as it was a conservative approximation to the minimum 
standard fixed by the Planning Commission’s Study. Bardhan’s 
study brought out the conclusion the percentage of rural people 
below the poverty line as defined above has gone up from 38 per 
cent in 1960-61 to 54 per cent in 1968-69. 


Montek Ahluwalia’s Study of Rural Poverty (1977) 


Montek Ahluwalia of the World Bank’s Development Research 
Centre studied the trends in incidence of rural poverty in India 
for the period 1956-57 to 1973-74. He used the same concept of 
poverty line i.e., an expenditure level of Rs. 15 in 1960-61 prices 
for rural areas and Rs. 20 per person for urban areas. He mentions: 
“this line has a well-established pedigree in the Indian literature... 
However, it is important to emphasise that attempts to interpret 
this line as guaranteeing nutritional minimum could be seriously 
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misleading. Suffice to say that this level of expenditure represents 
an extremely low level of living and one that has been widely 
accepted as ‘minimum level’ in the policy debate”. 

The most important feature of Montek Ahluwalia’s study is 
the marked fluctuation over time in the extent or incidence of rural 
poverty. The proportion of rural poverty declined initially from 
over 50 per cent in the mid-fifties to around 40 per cent in 1960-61, 
rose sharply through the mid-sixties, reaching a peak in 1967-68, 
and then declined again. 

He, therefore, concludes: “The Indian experience over the past 
two decades cannot be characterised as showing a trend increase 
in the incidence of poverty in India as a whole... In general, the 
time series shows a pattern of fluctuation with the incidence of 
poverty falling in periods of good agricultural performance and 
rising in periods of poor performance”. 

The all-India evidence reveals that the incidence of rural 
poverty is inversely related to agricultural performance measured 
in terms of agricultural NDP per rural person. In other words, 
rising agricultural productivity per person tends to reduce 
incidence of poverty. 

There is, therefore, some evidence of “trickle down’ associated 
with growth. State level evidence further indicates that even if 
trickle-down processes do exist in the rural economy, they may 
not reach all the way down to the very poor. “It has long been 
recognised”, says Ahluwalia, “that for such groups, poverty 
alleviation will require special programmes of assistance and 
support and not merely a general improvement in productivity”. 


Estimate of Poverty by the Seventh Finance Commission (1978) 


The Seventh Finance Commission made an attempt to have a more 
inclusive concept of poverty line. The NSS data cover only 
household consumer expenditure. In order to get a more inclusive 
measure of welfare or deprivation, an estimate of the benefit of 
public expenditure was added to private consumer expenditure 
norm for calculating “the augmented poverty line”. 

To the per capita monthly private consumer expenditure norm 
is added the per capita monthly public expenditure by each state 
government under the following heads of expenditure in 1970-71; 
(i) Health and family planning: (ii) water supply and sanitation; 
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(iii) education; (iv) administration of police, jails and courts; 
(v) roads; and (vi) social welfare. 

To this norm, i.e., the State Specific Poverty Lines, the 
maximum per capita monthly public expenditure for any state in 
India in 1970-71 was added. This modified State-specific norm was 
named as “Augmented Poverty Line”. 

From the data, it was revealed that 277 million persons lived 
below the augmented poverty line in 1970-71. As a percentage of 
population of the 15 states, the people below the poverty line 
constituted 52 per cent. Out of this 225 million persons in the rural 
areas and 52 million persons in the urban areas lived below the 
poverty line. 

From the Seventh Finance Commission data, the following 
distinctive features emerge: 


(i) As compared to all the earlier studies, the portion of 
population living below augmented poverty line indicates 
a relatively higher figure of 52 per cent. 

(ii) The proportion of persons below the poverty line in the 
rural and urban areas is nearly the same. This is also in 
sharp contrast to the conclusions of earlier studies. 


World Bank Estimate of Poverty 


The World Bank in its country study “India: Poverty, Employment 
and Social Services (1989)” has also made use of the same 
procedure as adopted by the Planning Commission. The poverty 
line is the expenditure level at which a minimum calorie intake 
and indispensable non-food purchases are assured. 

Poverty lines of Rs. 49.1 and Rs. 56.6 per capita per month 
were defined by the Planning Commission for rural and urban 
areas for 1973-74. The world Bank used an alternative method of 
estimating poverty proportion applying a deflator series developed 
by the NSS and the Indian Statistical Institute to calculate updated 
poverty lines (in current prices) of Rs. 55.2 (rural) and Rs. 68.6 
fae for 1977-78 and Rs. 89.0 (rural) and Rs. 112.2 (urban) for 

3. 

The World Bank also worked out the estimate of ultra-poor 
reckned at 75 per cent of the expenditure of poverty line. On this 
basis the proportion of population below poverty line for 1970, 
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1983 and 1988 has been worked out. The results are summarised 


below: 


1, 


The proportion of population below poverty line in rural 
areas declined from 53 per cent in 1970 to 44.9 per cent by 
1983—a decline by about 8 per cent during 1970 and 1983 
and it is estimated to have fallen further by about 3 per 
cent by 1988 and stands at about 42 per cent. 

However, in absolute terms, the number of rural poor was 
about 237 million in 1970 and it rose to 252 million in 1983 
and was around the same in 1988. 

The proportion of population below poverty line in urban 
areas was about 45.5 per cent in 1970, it declined to 36.4 
per cent in 1983 and further fell to 33.6 per cent in 1988. In 
other words, poverty percentage among the urban poor 
fell by about 12 per cent during 1970 and 1988. 
Nonetheless, the absolute number of urban poor grew by 
28 per cent (i.e., from 50.5 million to 64.6 million) during 
1970-83 and further by 8 per cent (i.e., from 64.6 million to 
70.1 million) during 1983-88 (Refer Table 14.1). 

The overall percentage of the poor fell from 52.4 per cent 
in 1970 to 40 per cent in 1988. However, in absolute terms, 
their number increased from 287 million in 1970 to 322 
million in 1988—an increase of about 12 per cent (Refer 
Table 14.2). 

The proportion of ultra-poor in India which stood around 
30 per cent in 1970 has also declined to about 19 per cent 
in 1988. However, the proportion of ultra-poor for the rural 
areas was 20.4 per cent and that for the urban areas was 
15.8 per cent. In absolute terms, it was paradoxical to find 
that the rural ultra-poor whose number 134.6 million in 
1970 declined to 123.6 million in 1988, but the urban ultra- 
poor increased from 28.4 million in 1970 to 32.9 million in 
1988 (Refer Table 14.3). 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes accounted for a 
third of the poor and 38 per cent of the ultra-poor in rural 
areas, but only 13 per cent in urban areas (15 per cent of 
the ultra-poor). 


No doubt, the World Bank Report has brought out a profile of 
poverty over the 18 year period and in this sense, it gives us an 
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indication of the trend over the last two decades, but the 1988 
figures have been derived on the basis of the growth rates in 
various states and India as a whole, assuming that growth is 
neutral so far as distribution is concerned. 

Obviously, the 1988 figures may be treated as less firm. For 
that purpose, an analysis of the 42nd Round of NSS for the year 
1987-88 would provide more reliable statistical information. Since 
the 1983 data pertained to a very good crop year, the estimates of 
population below the poverty line understate the position and to 
build 1988 estimates on 1983 levels, therefore, would continue the 
degree of under-estimation. 

A very distressing aspect of the poverty situation as revealed 
by the World Bank Study is that whereas rural poverty for India 
as a whole got reduced from 53 per cent in.1970 to 41.7 per cent in 
1988 and urban poverty declined from 45.5 per cent to 33.6 per 
cent during the same period, ultra-poverty declined to a level of 
20.4 per cent for rural areas and 15.8 per cent for urban areas. 

The poverty line level attained for rural and urban areas show 
a difference of about 8 per cent whereas ultra-poverty levels show 
a relatively smaller difference of a little over 4 per cent. This 
indicates that the percolation of the benefits of the growth process 
to the destitutes is even smaller than at the upper layers of poverty. 


Poverty Line and Poverty Gap: Study by Gaurav Datt and 
Martin Ravallion 


Gaurav Datt and Martin Ravallion in their paper “Regional 
Disparities, Targeting and Poverty in India” (1°°9) have developed 
the concept of poverty gap along with the poverty line. The authors 
have also used Rs. 89 at the poverty line. Since all NSS data on 
consumption expenditure are in current local prices, the study 
has used rural interstate price relatives (ratio of rural prices ina 
state to all-India prices) for 1973-74 constructed by Bhattacharya 
updated to 1983 using Consumer Price Index for Agricultural 
Labourers as the rural price deflator. Similarly, Consumer Price 
Index for Industrial workers has been used to update the interstate 
price relatives for urban areas. 

According to this study, 43.9 per cent of the population was 
below the poverty line—40 per cent of the urban population and 
45 per cent of the rural population was reckoned as poor in 1983 
(Refer Table 14.4). 
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In addition to this, the paper has measured poverty gap as the 
distance from the poverty line of average consumption expenditure 
of the poor in each state as a proportion of the national poverty 
line. The weighted co-efficient of variation reveals that poverty 
gap (P1) is relatively greater in rural areas than in urban areas. 
This would imply that measures for alleviation of poverty should 
be so designed that the focus of their benefit is rural poor. 

To remove severe poverty, greater effort needs to be made in 
the rural areas so that though a very large percentage may not 
cross the poverty line, but a definite dentbe made on reducing the 
intensity of poverty. 


Planning Commission Expert Group Report (1993) 


The Planning Commission constituted in September 1989 an 
‘Expert Group’ to consider methodological and computational 
aspects of estimation of proportion and number of poor in India. 
Its terms of reference were as follows: “To look into the 
methodology for estimation of poverty at national and state level 
and also to go into the question of re-defining poverty line, if 
necessary”. Prof. D.T. Lakdawala was the Chairman of the Expert 
Group. The Report of the Expert Group was submitted in July 1993. 

Taking into account various considerations, the Expert Group 
recommended the following criteria for determining the Poverty 
Line: 


1. The Poverty Line recommended by the Task Force on 
projection of minimum needs and effective consumption 
demand, namely a monthly per capita total expenditure 
of Rs. 49.09 (rural) and Rs. 56.64 (urban) rounded 
respectively to Rs. 49 and Rs. 57 at all-India level at 1973- 
74 prices be adopted as the base line. This was anchored 
in the recommended per capita daily intake of 2,400 
calories in rural areas with reference to the consumption 
pattern as obtained in 1973-74. The Expert group 
recommended that these norms may be adopted uniformly 
for all states. 

2. Regarding the choice of the base year, the Expert group 
was of the opinion that since much systematic work has 
already been done with the base 1973-74, this base year 
may be continued for estimating the poverty line. 
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3. Forestimating state specific poverty lines, the standardised 

commodity basket corresponding to poverty line at the 
national level should be valued at the prices in each state 
in the base year, i.e., 1973-74. For updating poverty line to 
the current prices in a year, there is a need to generate 
State-specific consumer price index. 
For this purpose, the consumer price index for the 
agricultural labourers (rural) and the consumer price index 
for industrial workers and non-manual employees (urban) 
should be used. Since prices vary between States and 
periods, the procedure calls for price adjustments for 
interstate variations in the base year and State-specific 
price movements over time. 

4. For the choice of the deflator, the Expert Group came to the 
conclusion that it would be most suitable to rely on the 
disaggregated commodity indices for Consumer Price Index 
for Agricultural Labourers (CPIAL) to update the rural 
poverty line and a simple average of suitably weighted 
commodity indices of consumer price index for industrial 
workers (CPIIW) and consumer price index of non-manual 
employees (CPINM) for updating the poverty line. 


The Expert Group has estimated the proportion and number 
of the poor below the poverty line at four points covering the 14- 
year period 1973-74 to 1987-88. The norms for determining poverty 
line are given below: 

Since these estimates covering a period of 14 years are based 
on the same methodology, they are comparable. These estimates 
reveal that rural poverty ratio has declined from 56.4 per cent in 
1973-74 to 39.1 per cent in 1987-88. As compared with this, there is 
a relatively smaller decline in the urban poverty ratio which has 
come down from 49.2 per cent in 1973-74 to 40.1 per cent in 1987-88. 

The overall poverty ratio has, therefore, declined from 54.9 per 
cent in 1973-74 to 39.3 per cent in 1987-88. This implies that during 
the 14-year period, poverty ratio has declined by 15.6 points in 
percentage terms, or an annual average decline of about 1.2 per cent. 

Secondly, an important revelation of the study is that for the 
first time, the urban poverty ratio has been estimated to be higher 
than rural poverty ratio. 

In absolute terms, the number of urban poor has risen from 
60.3 million in 1973-74 to 83.3 million in 1987-88 — an increase of 
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20 million. This is an indicator of the growing urbanisation. It also 
underlines the fact that on account of non-availability of 
employment due to inadequate expansion of jobs in rural areas, 
the poor are pushed into the urban areas for search of employment. 
It implies that the overflow of the rural poor in the urban areas 
with increasing urbanisation is the principal factor accounting for 
an increase in the urban poverty: 

Thirdly, the population of the rural poor which was 261 million 
in 1973-74 rose to 264 million in 1977-78, but thereafter, the number 
of the rural poor started declining and was 229 million in 1987-88. 
This is a healthy development. 

Fourthly, five states viz., Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh account for 181.4 million poor 
in 1987-88. In relative terms, 58 per cent of the total poor in India 
reside in these five states. This indicates concentration of the bulk 
of the poor in these states. 

Fifthly, although generally there is a decline in the number of 
poor but unfortunately, during 1973-74 and 1987-88, there is an 
absolute increase in the number of poor in Orissa, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Assam and U.P. 

Hereunder we are giving details of poverty figures in India as 
per various studies as discussed above. The first table consists 
summary estimates of various studies while the second table gives 


details of individual studies of economists. 
Table 14.1: Poverty in India 1951-92: Summary Table 
Head count index (poor as % of total Number of poor (million) 


population) 
a) AGE 
N.S.S. Round Period Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 
3-8 7951-55 5477 42.70 52.66 170. 28.1 198.7 
9-15 1956-60. 53.96 47.06 5274 1846 348 219.5 
16-19 1961-65 48.59 45.46 48.02 183.0 38.6 221.6 
20-24 1966-70 60.44 50.90 58.60 2510 50.7 301.7 
25,27,28 1971-75 55.27 46.09 53.39 252.2 54.6 306.8 
32-38 1976-83 47.96 38.08 45.68 246.0 581 304.1 
42-45 1984-90 37.94 34.99 37.20 223.3 67.7 290.0 
46-48 1991-92 39.44 33.24 37.84 2495 733 322.8 
Percentage change between 
1951-55 and 1991-92 -28.0 -222 -281 46.2 160.7 62.4 


Source: Complied from Gaurav Datt (1996), Poverty in India 1951-92 : 
Trends and Decomposition’s (Mimeo) World Bank. 
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Table 14.2: Alternative Estimates of Poverty in India 


Million Persons 


Author Year Rural Urban Total Criterion of Poverty Line 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
P.D.Ojha 1960-61 184 6 190 Rural Monthly per 


(51.6) (7.6) (44.0) capita consumption of 
Rs.15-18 (1960-61 prices). 


1967-68 289 Urban Monthly per 
(70.0) capita consumption of 
Rs. 8-11 
Monthly per capita 
consumption expenditure 
EPW Da 1963-64 162 Rural Rs. 0—15 
Costa 
(34.5) Urban Rs. 0—24 
P.K. Bardhan 1960-61 131 Rs.15 at 1960-61 prices 
(38.0) using Agricultural 
Labour Price Index 
1967-68 221 
(53.0) 
B.S. Minhas 1956-57 181 Rs. 20 at 1960-61 prices 
(65.0) 
1963-64 221 
(57.8) 
1969-70 210 
(50.6) 
M. Ahluwalia 1956-57 181 Rs.15 at 1960-61 prices 
(54.1) for rural areas and Rs.20 
for urban areas. 
1963-64 171 
(44.5) 
1967-68 235 
(56.5) 
1973-74 241 
(46.1) 
(Contd.) 
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Million Persons 


Author Year Rural Urban 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Dandekar& 1960-61 135 42 
Rath (40.0) (50.0) 
1969-70 166 49 
(40.0) (50.0) 
Seventh 1970-71 225 52 
Finance (53.0) (51.0) 
Commission 
Sixth Plan 1979-80 260 57 
(1980-85) (50.7) (40.0) 
V.M. 1971-72 238 
Dandekar (46.0) 
1977-78 284 
(49.5) 
1983-84 286 
(44.4) 
World Bank 1983 252 65 
(44.9) (36.4) 
1988 252 70 
(41.7) (36.6) 
Minhas, Jain 1987-88 284 77 
and (44.8) (36.5) 
Tendulkar 
Planning 1987-88 229 83 
Commission 
Expert Group 
(1993) (39.1) (40.2) 


(5) 


317 
(48.4) 


317 
(42.5) 
322 
(39.6) 
361 
(42.7) 


312 


(39.1) 


Criterion of Poverty Line 
(6) 
Rs.15 at 1960-61 prices 


for rural areas and 
Rs.22.5 for urban areas. 


Augmented Poverty 
Line by adding to 
private consumer 
expenditure norm an 
estimate of public 
expenditure. 

At 1979-80 prices 

Rural Rs.76 

Urban Rs.88 

Rs.32.7 at 1971-72 prices 


Rs.54.4 at 1977-78 prices 
Rs.88.4 at 1983-84 prices 
Rs.89.0 for rural areas 


and Rs.111.2 for urban 
areas at current prices. 


Rs.122.6 for rural areas and 
Rs.158.3 for urban areas. 
Rs.115.43 for rural areas 


Rs.165.58 for urban areas 
(Contd.) 
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Million Persons 


Author Year Rural Urban Total Criterion of Poverty Line 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Planning 1996-97 211 66 277 
Commission (30.6) (25.6) (29.2) 


Note: 1. Wherever per capita consumption expenditure is given, other 
than at 1960-61 prices, it has been worked out by converting it to 
current prices on the basic nutritional norm of 2,250 calories per 
day. 

2. oan in brackets indicate the percentage of the total population 
in the respective group, i.e., of total rural population in col. 3 of 
total urban population in col. 4 and total population in col. 5. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF POVERTY 


Though the above details give a very clear picture of the magnitude 
of poverty in India, yet we prefer to sum-up basic nature of the 
concept as follows: 

The Task Force on Minimum Needs and Effective 
Consumption, constituted by the Planning Commission in 1977, 
defined the poverty line as a per capita monthly expenditure of 
Rs. 49.09 in the rural areas and Rs. 56.40 in the urban areas 
(at 1973-74 prices), corresponding to a per capita daily calorie 
requirement of 2,400 in rural and 2,100 in urban areas. These calorie 
requirements represent the minimum biological needs averaged 
over different categories of production, 

The Expert Group on estimation of poverty which submitted 
its report in July 1993 has argued that if “calories requirements 
are to be the basis for the specification of poverty line, allowance 
must be made for differences in climate which make a significant 
difference to the calorie needs for comparable age/sex activity 
Status categories and for inter-regional differences in preferences 
as wellas in prices ata given point of time as well as over time. At 
1984-85 prices, the per capita monthly expenditure at the poverty 
line has been estimated at Rs. 107 in the rural areas and Rs. 122 in 
the urban areas. 
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According to Planning Commission estimates, the proportion 
of people below the poverty line was as high as 51.5 per cent in 
1972-73. This fell to 48.3 per cent in 1977-78, 37 per cent in 1984-85 
and 29.2 per cent in 1987-88. This percentage of population fell to 
26 per cent in 1989-90 and came down to 18.9 per cent in 1993-94. 
In absolute terms, the number of poor persons fell from 273 million 
in 1984-85 to 211 million in 1989-90 and 169 million in 1993-94 
(Table 14.3), the bulk of this decline being in the rural areas. The 
Plan perspective is to bring down the percentage of families below 
the poverty line to less than 10 per cent by 1995 and to five per 
cent by 2000 AD, which we could not achieve. 

For the Sixth Plan (1980-85), the cut-off level expenditure per 
family per annum was taken as Rs. 3,500. At the commencement 
of the Seventh Plan, the poverty line was defined as an income of 
Rs. 6,400 per annum per family in the rural areas and Rs. 7,200 
per annum per family in the urban areas. Applying this criteria, 
the 271 million poor people below poverty line in 1983-84 was 
estimated to consist of about 50 million urban poor and 222 million 
rural poor. 

The population in rural India living below the poverty line is 
further classified into four income groups of “destitutes”, “very 
very poor”, “very poor” and “poor”. In the poorest category, 
namely destitutes, there are roughly one million families and in 
the second lowest group, the number is six million taking the total 
number of families among poor and very poor is estimated at 
nearly 37 million. The main target group among the poor in all 
our poverty alleviation programmes are the 23 million rural 
families in India—the very poor, the very very poor and the 
destitutes. 


Table 14.3: Number and Percentage of People below Poverty Line 


Poverty Ratio % No. of Poor (Million) 
S.N. Year Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 


1972-73 54.1 41.2 51.5 224.2 47.3 291.5 
1977-78 51.2 38.2 48.3 253.1 53.7 306.8 
39.9 27.7 26.9 222.2 50.5 272.7 


1989-90 28.2 19.3 25.8 168.6 42.2 210.8 
1993-94 21.7 11.6 18.9 141.1 27.5 168.6 


ge uNe 
m 
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Though there is marginal reduction in percentage of poverty 
but with the increase in population the quantum of poverty 
population in India is almost the same as in 1996. 


EXTENT OF INEQUALITIES 


To understand the distribution-picture we should first have an 
idea of the extent of inequalities. This will be helpful in grasping 
the seriousness of the problem as also in looking for the causes 
and for devising measures for reducing these inequalities to a 
desirable level. 

Various facets: The distribution of income in the economy is 
highly inequitable. At the one end there are a very few at the top, 
constituting a very small percentage of the total population, who 
command a very large proportion of the national income. At the 
bottom are a very large number, constituting a substantial 
percentage of population, but with a very small share in the 
national income. 

These inequalities have existed for long, and have grown over 
time. These inequalities also mark the rural and the urban areas 
with larger inequalities in the latter. The income inequalities are 
also reflected in the inequitable sharing of consumption. In fact 
with the exclusion of investment expenditure, the consumption 
aspect becomes a better index of the distance between the haves 
and the have nots. 

From this angle the situation is no better. In fact it is worse, 
even when one takes note of public consumption (education, health 
Services etc., for the poor). These inequalities among classes/ 
persons when viewed in terms of states exhibit some more 
unsatisfactory features, with some better-off states, as against some 
worse-off states. No less significant is the tendency for these 
inequalities to grow rather than lessen over time. 

Large magnitude: The fact of gross inequalities is very much 
evident from the several estimates and enquiries made from time 
to time. No doubt the information in this respect is not adequate, 
and very little is available in a time series. Nevertheless estimates 
made from time to time, when viewed in a chronological order, 
leave no doubt about the existence of large inequalities, as also 
no/very little reduction in them over time. 
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The sharing of consumptionis no less unequal. According to the 
National Sample Survey for 1959-60, out of the total consumption 
expenditure, only 8 per cent fell to the lot of 20 per cent of the 
population, whereas it was as big as 42 percent for the 20 per cent at 
the top. Almost the same situation prevailed in 1964-65. 

As per the survey of the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, the share of the bottom 30 per cent of the households was 
18 per cent, and that of the top 20 per cent, 35 per cent. The 
distribution picture within the rural households and within the 
urban households is only slightly different. 

As per the Sixth Plan in 1983 in the rural areas the share of the 
bottom 30 per cent in the household consumption expenditure was 
only 15.2 per cent and that of the top 30 per cent as big as 50.9 per 
cent. In the urban areas the inequalities were larger with the bottom 
30 per cent spending only 13.9 per cent and the top 30 per cent 
spending 53.3 per cent. This continues even in 2003. 

Much income disparities also exist among the states. This is 
well borne out by the large differences in the per capita incomes of 
the states. In some states, the per capita income is much above the 
national average (at Rs. 7,060 at current prices in 1993-94). It is, for 
example, more than double in Delhi (Rs. 14,714), and more than 
one and a half times in Punjab (Rs. 12,319) in Goa (Rs. 11,658), and 
in Maharashtra (Rs. 10,984). 

As against this, in some states it is much lower than above the 
national average. It is about half in Bihar (Rs. 6,350), a little above 
half in J&K (Rs. 2,444), in Orissa (Rs. 4,726), and Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 
4,744). Thus there are wide disparities as among states, with some 
far ahead of others. 

Itis thus obvious that the distribution-profile of national income, 
seen from several angles, is marked by extreme inequalities. 


Causes of Income Inequalities 


Having known that there exists large inequalities, it is necessary to 
analyse their causes. There are various factors responsible for this 
phenomiénon. We may group them under the following four heads: 

Growth-factor: Strangely enough one reason is the growth itself. 
As development proceeds the earnings of different groups rise 
differently. The incomes of the upper-income and middle-income 
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As against this, those who enter the modern sector get larger 
share of the rising income. Further, those with skills get still larger 


AS against these few, an overwhelming majority has little assets 
for earning. These inequalities enable the few to get incomes in 
the form of rent, interest and profit. As these assets accumulate 
and pass on from generation to generation, the earning capacity 
of these continuously increases, 

Not 
ualities are to be found both in the urban and the rural areas. 


Of the assets the principal productive one, in the rural areas, 
is land. Its distribution is no less unequal. This is obvious from the 
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Together with the small farmers (i.e., with land between 1-2 
hectares), their number accounts for about 76 per cent of the 
landholders. However, the land under their operation is small, at 
just 29 per cent of the total land. As against this the holders with 2 
to 10 hectares, who form 21 per cent of the landholders, worked 
51 per cent of the land. 

The large holders with over 10 hectares constituted a very small 
proportion of the total landholders at just 2 per cent. But they held 
for their operations 20 per cent of land, which is indicative of 
inequalities in asset distribution in villages. 

Inadequate employment generation: People at the bottom could 
raise their economic status and to an extent reduce the distance 
separating them from those at the top, if they could get work. In 
other words if they did not possess adequate earning assets, they 
could at least earn from their labour. But there too the situation 
was not favourable. For long the increase in employment 
opportunities remained less than the rise in the labour force. 

This situation worsened with large backlog of unemployed 
estimated at 23 million in April 1992. The Sixth Plan itself laments 
when it says that “the pace of generation of employment 
opportunities seems to have lagged behind the growth of the labour 
force”, and that “the number of people unemployed and 
underemployed has risen significantly over the last decade”. The 
situation at present continues to be bad. Since large many remain 
unemployed or underemployed, their earnings continue to be little 
or nil for most of their lives. 

The result is that these people remain at the lowest rung of the 
income-scale. And the number of such people increases with the 
rapid growth in population. While this happens with these 
workless (and assetless) people, there are a few at the upper end 
of the scale, who continue to add to their incomes, and income- 
earning assets. All this leads to an increase in the inequalities of 
incomes. In 2003 also this trend continues. 

Differential regional growth: Of the large many at the bottom 
rung of incomes, a very great proportion lives in the poor/ 
backward states/regions, and most of the few at the top live in the 
high-income states/regions. This is the geographical facet of 
income inequalities for the country as a whole. Within the states, 
of course, there are inequalities, perhaps larger in the poorer states. 
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Both these aspects are the outcome of the different growth rates of 
the states, witha few having grown ata fast rate, and many having 
lagged behind. Those growing rapidly have performed well in 
agriculture or in industries, or in both. 

The slow growing states have little to show in either. With 
growth rates much lower than the growth rate of the country as a 
whole, some states have lagged far behind other faster growing 
states which have experienced a much higher growth rate than 
the all-India average. As a result, some states continue to be poor 
with their per capita incomes much below the national average. 


DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE INEQUALITIES 


While inequalities need to be reduced, it should be noted that all 
inequalities should not be reduced or eliminated. All inequalities 
are not undesirable. In fact some are desirable. 

Distinction: As such one should draw a line between justified 
and unjustified inequalities. In making such a distinction the 
following things need to be mentioned. One, in our economy where 
private ownership of resources predominates, the personal 
incomes for some are constituted of property-income (i.e., interest, 
rent, profit) besides labour income. This may be justified. But from 
the welfare angle even in this regard there has to be limits. 

This implies that there should be transfer of some of the assets 
to the less fortunate ones whose source of income is only labour 
and whose incomes are very low, or nil as in the case of 
unemployed. But the entire property-income should not be 
eliminated as it will act as a disincentive to hard work and to save. 

Two, the institution of private ownership also includes right 
to inherit. But the income from the inherited property may not be 
much justified as the inheritor has done nothing or little to deserve 
it. Hence inequalities associated with such unequal asset- 
distribution need be done away substantially, if not completely. 
Three, quite a large part of the differences in the labour-incomes is 
due to the differences in the nature of work (e.g. sweeper’s job, 
mine-workers, management etc.), as also because of the variety of 
skills required for different jobs. 

Now inequalities based on these have to be accepted so as to 
attract persons with suitable aptitudes/skills for these different 
occupations. Four, for development to proceed it is necessary to 
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encourage certain type of skills and discourage others which are 
no longer needed. 

For this higher rewards have to be offered to the former and 
lower rewards to the latter. Inequalities on this count too are 
justified. Five, inequalities also promote savings, because people 
with higher incomes have higher propensity to save. This 
argument, however, loses its validity if adequate saving is 
forthcoming from the government and/or the public sector 
undertakings. So long this is not the case, inequalities of income 
are helpful for making available resources for investment. 

Obviously, if people with high incomes are indulging in 
wasteful consumption expenditure, such inequalities becomes 
undesirable. Six, at the present stage of man’s consciousness when 
money is perhaps the strongest motive of life, it is not desirable to 
abolish the practice of rewarding different works/achievements 
differently or to impose monetary penalties in case of inefficiency, 
failures etc. For this reason as also for the inequalities that are 
justified, there cannot be complete equality. 

Intolerable inequalities: Beyond the desirable inequalities, there 
is absolutely no justification for unequal incomes. If, however, 
undesirable inequalities prevail, then these give rise to many evil 
consequences. In a poor country like India large many people with 
little or almost nil incomes at the bottom are unable to meet their 
bare needs for sheer physical existence. 

This tells heavily on their health and efficiency and, therefore, 
on production. Many of the few with vastly larger incomes indulge 
in luxury and often wasteful consumption. At both the ends 
society’s resources are wasted, in the former case because the 
labour factor does not contribute much, and in the latter case, the 
resources are misdirected into socially unacceptable channels. 

Such a situation causes tension among the classes. If these 
inequalities continue amidst mass poverty, the people ina 
democratic set up cease to put up with such a situation. In India 
with about 27 per cent of the population below the poverty line 
(1991), caused also by inequalities and widespread unemployment, 
it should not be difficult to see why there is general dissatisfaction 
among the people. The situation is definitely beyond the limits of 
desirability, in fact it is very undesirable. Hence these inequalities 
need to be reduced substantially. 
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Promoting mass-goods and welfare: Reduction in undesirable 
inequalities is essential for a healthy functioning of a democratic 
society. It is also important for giving a mass-orientation to 
development. If more purchasing power is placed in the hands of 
the people at the lowest run of the income, there will be a massive 
increase in the demand for necessities / wage goods. This will 
necessitate the scale of production to expand enormously, resulting 
in the lowering of costs and prices. 

This will also create opportunities for more employment. This 
will also provide an expanded base for rapid development of the 
economy. This is in total contrast to the present situation wherein 
the production-pattern is tilted in favour of luxury goods, the scale 
of production is constrained by the small-sized market, the costs 
and prices are high, and the employment is rising slowly. Reduction 
in inequalities will, therefore, be helpful in growth and well-being 
of the poorer classes. 

A policy to reduce inequalities through income transfer from 
the rich to the poor will result in an increase in the social welfare. 
This is because the welfare-loss of the rich will be far less than the 
welfare-gain of the poor. 

There will thus be a net gain for the society. This argument 
can, of course, be stretched to advocate a policy of complete income 
equality. But this is not desirable because this will take away the 
incentives to more work, skill-formation etc, 


Government Measures 


As part of the objective of growth with social justice, government 
has undertaken various measures to curb the evil of inequalities. 
These measures have encompassed personal distribution as also 
its other aspects like urban-rural inequalities and states/regional 
disparities. These measures may be grouped under two broad 
groups, namely, those which are intended to level down the 
incomes of the few at the top, and those which raise the income of 
the large many at the bottom. 

As for the first set of measures are concerned the following 
are noteworthy. One is the structure of taxation which has some 
Progressive features. These consist in higher tax rates at higher 
incomes and large taxes on luxury items etc. Two, there are 
measures that aim at the concentration of wealth in a few hands. 
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In the rural areas it has taken the form of ceiling on land which an 
individual can hold. In the urban areas there is the urban Land 
Ceiling Act to place a limit on the land that one can own. 

Three, there is then a measure of general nature, namely, the 
existence of the public sector. There are of course other reasons 
too for this policy, but the reduction in inequalities is one of the 
major ones. Public ownership of some industries and financial 
institutions with considerable investments have helped in 
restricting the field of ownership by few in these fields. 

As for the second set of measures to raise the economic 
conditions of the have nots are concerned, the important ones are 
the following. One, there are various schemes pertaining to the 
transfer of resources/assets/incomes to the poor. These are for 
example: distribution of surplus land under the policy of ceiling 
on land; grant of house sites to the poor; subsidies for some items 
of consumption; subsidised inputs for production such as credit, 
fertilisers as also other facilities to certain specified weak sections 
of population like marginal and small farmers etc. 

Two, there are special programmes of employment designed 
for specific and weak groups. These are, for example, Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana, Integrated Rural Development Programme, and 
programmes meant specifically for tribal people, hill people ete. 
Three, there is the policy of promoting very small industries (called 
tiny industries) and cottage industries aimed at providing 
employment to poor workers, artisans etc. and raising their 
incomes. Four, there is the general policy of extending public utility 
services, with an emphasis on meeting the needs of the low income 
groups. 

These consist of extension of facilities for health, education, 
drinking water etc. Five, the policy of reducing the fast growing 
population among the poor is also helpful in as far as it raises the 
income-status of the poor and thereby improves the income 
distribution. 

As a result of these measures, there has been some 
improvement in the economic conditions of the poor. But this has 
not created much impact on the picture of distribution which 
continues to be characterised by large and socially undesirable 
inequalities. The basic reason is that these measures, though rightly 
conceived, have not been implemented satisfactorily. Hence the 
most important thing to do is to ensure their effective 
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implementation. Despite best efforts of NDA Government's best 
efforts the improvement is not much but in long run it may be good. 


MASSIVE POVERTY 


While going through facts and figures about distribution of 
income, a picture of dire poverty emerges. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that we detail out this picture in its various aspects to 
have a proper view of the problem of poverty. For this, an 
understanding of the concept of poverty and its magnitude is a 
necessary first step. 


Concept, Magnitude and Problem 


In measuring the size of poverty, as also to formulate the problem, 
it is necessary first to elaborate upon the concept of poverty itself. 
For it is in terms of the concept that poverty can be sized up, and 
the problem defined. 

Absolute poverty: In India the concept of poverty has been 
approached in the absolute sense. In other words, it is not related 
to the income or consumption-expenditure distribution. If one 
relates it to the distribution of income or consumption-expenditure, 
it is aconcept in relative sense. In the relative sense it is considered 
to be useful for developed countries where there is no/little 
absolute poverty. The concept of absolute poverty is, however, 
relevant for the less developed countries where absolute poverty 
abounds. 

To measure it, absolute norms for living are first laid down. 
These relate to some minimum standard of living. These may be 
expressed/measured in terms of income/consumption- 
expenditure. Given this, one classifies all those as poor who fall 
below this standard. The number (and proportion) of such poor in 
the country’s population gives the measure of poverty. 

Poverty line: The Planning Commission in 1977 defined the 
poverty line as the mid-point of the monthly per capita expenditure 
class having a daily calorie-intake of 2,400 per person in rural areas 
and 2,100 in urban areas. At 1979-80 prices the mid-points are Rs. 
76 in rural areas, and Rs. 88 in urban areas. With changes in prices 
these figures change. In terms of this definition one can identify 
the poor as those who do not incur this much consumption 
expenditure. Those thus identified live below the poverty line. 
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Huge numbers: Considered in terms of the poverty line, the 
number of the poor is very large indeed. Itruns into many millions. 
The Eighth Plan puts the figure at 230 million for 1991. This 
constitutes 27 per cent of the total population. For the rural areas, 
the number of the poor, estimated for 1989-90, is 168.6 million 
which accounts for 28.2 per cent of the rural population. 

As for the urban poor is concerned, their number is 42.2 million, 
which is 19.3 per cent of the urban population. A grim facet of the 
poverty is that it is much larger in certain sections of the weaker 
sections of the society. These are scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. In case of the former, it is, about 51 per cent of its population, 
and in the case of the latter it is over 57 per cent. Another aspect of 
the poverty is that it is very unevenly spread as among states. 

For example, in some states the number of the poor is around 
or more than one-third of their population. These states are: Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh. As against this in some states it is much less, 
around 7-14 percent of their population. These states are: Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Manipur and Punjab. 

Low productivity: Considered in numbers or poverty ratio, the 
massive poverty is a serious problem. This, however, only sizes up 
the problem, and states that it is a big task to face. But for 
identifying causes and devising measures, it is necessary to lay 
one’s fingers on the contents of the problem. Poverty is essentially 
a problem of low/almost nil productivity of the poor. 

These people either do not produce or produce very little, so 
that their incomes remain low for a level of consumption- 
expenditure that can lift them above their miserable living. The 
low productivity is associated with several weaknesses/handicaps 
from which these people suffer. For example, many are in sectors 
which are non-growing, and they cannot get out of them till they 
are supplied with means/skills for the growing sectors. Or they 
work on assets which fetch little because these assets are out of 
shape or technologically out of date or the inputs are insufficient/ 
bad, or the marketing/credit and other infrastructural facilities to 
use them, are inadequate/ defective etc. 

There are again many who do not get work or get inadequate 
work, so that they earn nothing/little, or paid very low wages. In 
brief, these people lack means to be productive enough for a 
reasonable living. 
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Weaker sections: These poor belong mostly to the socially 
weaker sections of the people. In rural areas these are the landless 
labourers, small and marginal farmers, rural artisans including 
fishermen, and backward classes and backward tribes. 

The urban poor, quite many of them immigrants from villages 
live in slums and on pavements. Most of them are in the 
unorganised sector, doing petty jobs. The problem of poverty is 
thus mostly of the weaker sections of the society. 


CAUSES OF POVERTY 


In view of the big size and the serious nature of the problem of 
poverty, it is necessary to find out solution for its eradication. Asa 
preliminary to this, it is essential to dwell upon its causes. This 
will enable us to suggest measures to solve the problem. 

Paradox of poverty with growth: In this discussion of causes, it is 
helpful to stress the point that Indian economy is beset with a 
paradox or contradiction. And it is that while the Indian economy 
has been growing over the years, the fact of poverty continues to 
plague it. The growth since 1951 has been 4 per cent. In recent 
years this has been still higher. For example, during the eighties it 
has been 5 per cent or more. 

The saving and investment ratios have also been on the rise, 
placing India among the middle-income countries of the world. 
Capital stock, infrastructure, and skilled manpower have increased 
a lot. Agricultural and industrial production too have shown rising 
trends. Foodgrain production has increased much, resulting in the 
build-up of large stocks. 

The economy is getting modernised with green revolution in 
the agricultural sector, and latest technologies/products in a 
variety of industrial lines. In brief, the economy has grown and is 
growing. But this positive progress of the economy is marred by 
the ugly fact that massive poverty continues to exist. Why is this 
so? The causes of poverty need be spelt out to explain this paradox. 
We describe them under the following four heads. 

Little trickle-down effect: An important set of factors responsible 
for this situation is that the beneficial effects of growth did not 
reach large masses of the people. Although plans for development 
involved large resources and resulted in large production, the 
effects could trickle downwards only toa small extent. The incomes 
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of the large many did not rise significantly nor did their 
consumption go up. 

The major reasons for this may be identified as those which 
kept the poor out of the development process. One such reason is 
the development strategy itself. The emphasis all along since the 
Second Plan and till recently has been on the building of the 
capacity for capital goods. This meant two things: investments in 
capital-intensive projects or less employment generating schemes; 
and lesser resources availability for consumption/wage goods, as 
also for labour-intensive industries. 

Together these resulted in slower growth in employment or 
wage-income for the masses and small growth in the availability 
of consumption goods. Efforts no doubt were made to promote 
small and cottage industries for reasons of employment and 
production of consumer goods. But the progress was not sufficient 
to absorb the backlog of unemployment and the rising labour force, 
as also to meet the consumption needs of the people. 

Second significant factor which prevented poor form benefiting 
from growth has been the widening inequalities of incomes. Inthe 
capital-intensive projects the proportion of income going as wages 
is bound to be low. But equally importantly the unequal 
distribution of assets, partly helped by the strategy which places * 
premium on non-wage incomes, has enabled the few at the top to 
corner a large proportion of the national income from year to year. 
For this reason even a small rise in per capita income could not 
reach the poor. 

Hence their lower per capita income compared to the all-India 
average, and low and almost non-rising consumption. On the other 
hand, with large incomes concentrated among the few, the 

‘production of luxury and semi-luxury goods increased much. 
However, governments did make efforts to level up the people at 
the bottom rung of the income-ladder, and it did succeed to some 
extent. But these efforts did not yield very satisfactory results. 

Inadequate transfers: However, the development strategy by 
itself largely achieved the objective of rapidly building up of the 
economy’s capacity. This strategy and the progress made under it, 
could make sense, if it had been accompanied by large transfers to 
favour the poor. But this did not happen to the desired extent. For 
example, the total amount of subsidies meant for the poor 
inadequate. No doubt the size of all the subsidies put together is 
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large indeed. But quite a number of subsidised items, involving 
significant amounts, do not benefit the poor. Examples are: 
subsidies for exports; for fertilisers, largely used by rich farmers; 
concessions to industrial entrepreneurs in the backward areas; 
subsidised items in the fair price ration shops open to all rich and 
the poor alike; interest concessions to priority sectors like 
transporters etc. 

More unfortunately the subsidies meant for the poor did not 
reach wholly to the poor people. It has been pointed out by a 
number of studies of various anti-poverty programmes that large 
leakages of funds have taken place. The amount that reaches the 
poor in some cases is just a trickle of little consequence. Almost 
similar has been the fate of the policy of asset-transfers to the poor. 
Among the assets of cattle, machines etc., the most important has 
been the land. 

Under the ceiling policy, the very availability of surplus land 
for distribution has shrunk with the passage of time. In most of 
the cases the owners have parcelled out ownership among relatives, 
friends and even servants so that little remains as surplus. In quite 
many cases there are legal disputes lying with courts. Thus the 
transfers that could to some extent supplement the development 
strategy were neither enough nor effective to ameliorate poverty. 

Inadequacies of anti-poverty programmes: Another supplement 
to the transfer could be the various special programmes to 
ameliorate the conditions of the poor. These, however, have not as 
yet made substantial impact on the poverty. Some of them have 
been late in coming, and/or inadequately implemented. One very 
important such programme is the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP). It is to provide assets and work to the specified 
poor by integrating other specific beneficiary-oriented schemes of 
poverty eradication. But it has not as yet benefited all those who 
are to be benefited. 

Another is National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) 
started in 1977 and merged with the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana in 
1989-90. It is to provide work paid partly in foodgrains, and results 
in the creation of assets like drainage, rural roads etc. The success 
in this case too has been modest. Another programme, also merged 
with the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, is the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme, which have reduced poverty but only toa 
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small extent. For the urban poor, the Nehru Rozgar Yojana, started 
in 1989-90, has yet to make its impact. 

Besides these a significant scheme is Minimum Needs 
Programme (MNP) first introduced in the Fifth Plan with a view 
to raising the productive efficiency of both the rural and urban 
poor. It is to do so through the provision of free or subsidised 
services through the public agencies in respect of elementary 
education, health, water supply, roads, electrification, housing 
assistance, environmental improvement and nutrition. Like so 
many other anti-poverty schemes, it is also specific to areas and 
beneficiary groups. This too has not as yet met with much success 
in raising many people above the poverty line. All in all these such 
like rightly-conceived programmes, despite some success to their 
credit, have as yet to make a marked dent on the poverty situation. 

Fast population-rise among the poor: The incidence of poverty is 
to an extent also caused by the population growth which is larger 
among the poor than the all-India rate. Unfortunately, this is 
associated with and in fact due largely to their poverty. With poor 
nutrition, inadequate medical facilities, unhealthy living etc. the 
mortality rate as also infant mortality rate are also high. 

With survival rate very low at both the ends of life-span, the 
family size tends to be large as happens in the backward economies. 
The reproductive capacity of the poor women is also higher. The 
close relation between high fertility and poverty is caused by the 
degeneration of some vital organs that raise fertility. Further, the 
psychological effect of chronic hunger makes sex an important 
emotional compensation for the shrunken nutritional appetite. 

Again, poor people are steeped in illiteracy and much attached 
to old unscientific attitudes. As such they abhor birth-control or 
are ignorant of birth-control devices or do not want to use them or 
are unable to use them. With little employment and large-sized 
families, the incomes are low and consumption inadequate. 


SUGGESTED MEASURES 


The massive poverty, despite some growth of the economy, calls 
for radical remedies to eradicate it. This is essential if growth is to 
have any meaning for the large many Indians. In this connection, 
the following lines of action can be helpful in solving this problem. 
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Raising incomes and consumption: The ideal solution lies in 
putting the theme of poverty-reduction at the core of planning 
strategy. If however, it is put down as one of the objectives, it is 
likely to be traded-off with other objectives and, therefore, pushed 
down in order of priorities, particularly in a situation of acute 
resource-scarcity, As centre-theme of the strategy it will require 
such an ordering of priorities in respect of product-mix and 
technology-mix that goods of mass consumption/ wage goods and 
the labour-intensive technologies, get the highest ranking. 

Capital goods and capital-intensive methods come into the 
picture as support to the core objective (to provide machines for 
consumer goods etc.) and at a late stage. Such an approach will 
lead to a higher growth of consumption goods, and large 
employment opportunities for the poor. 

However, keeping the present realities in view such a total 
change is not possible. Having pursued for long a strategy wherein 
capital goods sector and capital-intensive technologies got a high 
priority with very good reasons and substantial success, it is not 
desirable to opt out of it. As yet there are many important gaps to 
be filled in the capital goods sector, including infrastructural 
facilities. 

However, with large capacity having been built up, and a 
larger part of it remaining unutilised, a practical course is to make 
a fuller use of it, as also to devote a considerable part of the 
additional resources for larger additions to the capacity for 
consumer goods. Likewise much more attention need be given to 
the use of labour-intensive but efficient techniques in the various 
fields. This would imply tilting investment-pattern in favour of 
large employment for the poor and large consumption. 

This solution also includes raising the provision of social 
consumption for the poor. An example of the same is the Minimum 
Needs Programme. This is to provide such items as elementary 
education, health, housing, water supply, electricity etc. The 
increase in private consumption goods purchased by the poor plus 
the public consumption goods/services supplied by the 
government will provide the real substance to the poverty- 
eradication strategy. 

Special policies and programmes: While the above will in general 
benefit the poor, this alone cannot suffice. For there are specific 
problems in respect of specific groups of the poor, as also specific 
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areas that need to be looked after with supplementary policies 
and programmes. These groups and areas are, for example, 
landless agricultural labourers, artisans, hill areas people, tribal 
population etc. 

These people lack assets and skills to earn and to increase their 
share in the rising national output. And they do not have the 
resources to acquire assets or skills. Hence special measures need 
to be undertaken to put these people on their feet. These encompass 
policies in respect of transfer of surplus land and other income 
earning assets like cattle, machines etc. Skill formation can be 
promoted through the provision of education and training by the 
government. Special programmes involving the use of local 
resources and manpower can be devised to provide employment 
on wages and on self-employed basis. 

It needs also to be emphasised that while the general growth, 
as also specific policies/ programmes will help the poor, there is 
great urgency for taking special steps for reducing population 
growth among the poor and strengthening them organisationally. 
The former will improve their economic status. The latter will 
enable them to assert their right to secure full benefits of the 
schemes, prevent leakages, and tailor the schemes to their 
advantage. 

The Seventh Plan Approach paper puts the matter correctly 
when it says: “In the ultimate analysis the objective of removal of 
poverty can be fulfilled in the measure in which the poor 
themselves become conscious, improve their education capabilities 
and become organised and assert themselves.” 


Government's Policy 


In the light of the measures suggested above, it would be 
appropriate that we discuss the government's approach and the 
measures taken to eliminate poverty. 

Approach: The government's policy, as reflected in various 
plans, has all along been that of the removal of poverty. For this, 
the problem of poverty has been conceived as one of low 
productivity of the poor, which stems from the lack/inadequacy 
of work/employment, as also from little and poor equipment, and 
almost nil infrastructural facilities such as credit, marketing etc. 
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To remove these handicaps of the poor, as also to integrate 
them in the growth-process, reduction in poverty and associated 
with it the reduction in unemployment have been treated as two 
crucial components of the strategy of growth. In concrete terms 
two types of measures have been adopted for the removal of 
poverty. 

General growth: One concerns moulding of the growth-strategy 
ina manner that helped to some extent in improving the conditions 
of the poor. This involved such a restructuring of the production, 
and of product-mix, that provided more work/income and more 
mass-goods, to the poor. In concrete terms this was attempted along 
the following lines: expansion of agricultural and non-farm 
activities in the rural areas, as also of activities in the unorganised 
sectors in the urban areas; adoption of labour-intensive techniques; 
enlarged production of foodgrains, and other items of necessities 
etc. 

All these, together with the development of other sectors like 
industries etc., were supposed to benefit the poor. However, it has 
also been realised that these measures are by themselves not 
sufficient for the purpose. This awareness became acute in recent 
years, when it was found that the trickle-down effects of the general 
growth have been of little help. 

Supplementary measures: Second type of measures have been 
conceived as supplement to the “general growth measures”. It 
consisted of anti-poverty programmes like the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP), the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme etc. These programmes have twofold 
purpose. In the first place, these provide direct employment on 
wages paid in cash, and in cash and kind. 

Secondly, these help the poor in earning by providing them 
with assets (land, animals etc.), inputs (like raw materials etc.), 
credit, marketing facilities, training for skill formation etc. The 
government has been expanding these programmes by devoting 
more and more resources, and by enlarging its coverage in terms 
of the number of the poor, the areas, and the activities. 

In respect of these measures, it is realised that while these are 
necessary to alleviate the pangs of poverty, these “cannot by 
themselves be expected to remove poverty ona sustainable basis”, 
and that “it is only in the framework of an expanding economy 
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and dynamic agricultural sector that we can hope to make a lasting 
impact on the problems of poverty”. 

Some achievements: As a result of the government's efforts there 
has been a decline in the number of people below the poverty line. 
This is obvious from the fact that whereas the percentage of the 
poor was as high as 51.49 in 1972-73, it was slightly low at 48.3 in 
1977-78, lower at 36.9 in 1984-85 and still lower at 27 per cent in 
1991. 

In absolute numbers, the figure of the poor was as high as 
306.8 million in 1977-78. This came down to 272.0 million in 1984- 
85 and further to 230 million in 1991. These reductions have taken 
place among all the sections of the poor and all the states, although, 
the impact has been uneven. 

It is thus obvious that some dent has been made on the problem 
of poverty. But with the number of the poor at present at 230 
million, constituting over one-fourth of the population, the problem 
of poverty continues to be a serious one. 

To quicken the pace of poverty-reduction, it is, therefore, 
necessary that the pace of growth is raised, the growth-pattern is 
biased in favour of the poor, and the special anti-poverty 
programmes implemented more effectively. 


SUMMARY OF POVERTY ERADICATION 
PROGRAMMES 


There are two basic pre-requisiters of a poverty eradication 
programme. Firstly, re-orientation of the agricultural relations so 
that the ownership of land is shared by a larger section of the 
population. Besides this, the tenancy rights provide security to 
the cultivating classes. Unfortunately, this aspect does not find a 
place in the poverty eradication programme of the Sixth or the 
Seventh Plan. The planners under pressure from the farm lobby 
seem to have reconciled to the view that further restructuring of 
the land relations is not politically rewarding. 

In case this view persists the concern for the small farmer or 
marginal farmer would be devoid of content because land is the 
principal resource base for millions of small and marginal farmers. 
Recent researchers have proved that productivity on small farms 
is as high as that on large farms. Once a relatively better resource 
base is provided to the small cultivators, it would be desirable to 
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strengthen it with the provision of credit and better inputs so as to 
lift the poor peasantry out of abject poverty. 

The question of acquiring surplus lands might take some time 
in view of the legal hurdles; it is, therefore, necessary that as a first 
step, all share croppers or temporary tenants be raised to the status 
of occupancy tenants. 

Secondly, no programme of removal of poverty can succeed in 
an economy plagued by inflation and spiralling rise of prices. 
Inflation by its very nature accentuates inequalities, eats into the 
income of the poor classes and thus leads to a deterioration in 
their economic condition. 

A poverty eradication programme, therefore, must mop up 
the surpluses with the elite classes (landlords, moneylenders, 
merchants and traders, transporters and capitalists). Since bulk of 
the surpluses exist in the form of black money, it is vitally necessary 
to unearth black money so that resources are not misdirected into 
channels of luxurious consumption. 

These two pre-requisities require a strong political will in the 
national leadership to implement the much-needed structural 
reforms. It may be pointed out that these structural reforms are 
recognised as essential ingredients of an anti-poverty programme 
even in capitalist democracies. 

The problem is one of providing employment and raising the 
productivity of low level employment. The Approach Document 
to the Fifth Plan categorically states: “Employment is the surest 
way to enable the vast numbers, living below the poverty level to 
rise above it. Conventional fiscal measures for redistribution of 
income cannot, by themselves, make a significant impact on the 
problem.” The following measures can help to enlarge employment 
and in the process lead to removal of poverty: 


(i) Redistribution of land acquired after the imposition of a 
ceiling of 10-12 acres among the small and marginal 
farmers. 

(ii) Provision of security of tenure of sharecroppers and 
temporary tenants. 

(iii) To work out a programme of providing employment to 
5.63 million families on uncultivable and barren lands, 
current fallows and culturable wastes. The schemes of land 
redistribution and land colonisation cannot be considered 
sufficient in themselves to solve the problem of rural 
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(iv 


poverty, although they form an important basic component 
in this direction. 

Consequently, the industrialisation of rural India with 
labour-intensive techniques, along with egalitarian 
distribution of land ownership, can alleviate poverty in 
rural India. 

Consistent with the poverty eradication programme 10 to 
15 million person years of jobs need to be created. The 
Government has now taken three major programmes, 
IRDP, NREP and RLEGP for the purpose. 

Further, a major problem about these programmes is to 
organise public works to create durable assets by assigning 
them to contractors. Such a scheme fails to create a 
permanent machinery like the “Village Communes” in 
Communist China which can take up programmes of 
creation of durable assets on a continuing basis throughout 
the year. It has been observed that the contractors try to 
recruit labour and push the programme at high speed ina 
short period of time. Besides, the contractors do not pay a 
high wage but are interested in maximising their profit. 
The upshot of the entire argument is that the contractor 
system defeats the very purpose of the programme 
because of differences in motivation. It is, therefore, 
necessary to provide an institutional framework in which 
the village people, more especially the small farmers and 
landless agricultural labourers, are given the authority and 
responsibility to execute the programme. Only then can 
the cause of providing employment for 10 months in a 
year be furthered. 

Professor Sukhamoy Chakravarty mentions very aptly: 
“The solution to the problem of rural poverty will require 
that small farmers must also be given access to land- 
augmenting innovation along with a programme of well- 
conceived public works. Both these make considerable 
demand on available services and organisational 
capabilities as they cannot be merely directed from 
above—many of the specific tasks will need to be done on 
a decentralised basis.” 


(v) To develop towns with a population range of 10,000 to 


20,000 as growth centres using local labour and available 
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raw materials. For this, detailed district level planning is 
needed. Such centres can become nuclei of growth and 
landless labourers or other non-cultivating workers can 
be drawn in without altering the routine of their lives. The 
new growth centres should take up investment in dairying 
and animal husbandry, poultry farming, fishing, forestry, 
small-scale industries, etc. 

(vi) To provide water to dry lands by extending minor 
irrigation. 

(vii) To create opportunities of self-employment by extending 
credit to low income groups both in the rural and urban 
areas. 

(viii) To encourage production of items of mass consumption, 
especially wage goods, in small-scale and cottage 
industries so that employment potential of the economy 
is enlarged. 

(ix) To provide a much greater quantum of grants for schools 
in the backward areas and for backward classes so that 
inequality of opportunity can be reduced. A built-in 
mechanism should be developed at each level so that a 
substantial proportion of seats is fixed for underprivileged 
sections of society. The problem of dropouts with reference 
to underprivileged classes should be analysed and 
remedial action be planned. 


But most of the schemes for the amelioration of the poor get 
distorted during the process of implementation. Either they are 
abandoned or are soft-pedalled. It is, therefore, essential that 
programmes of rural development are not put under the charge 
of panchayats. 

Instead special development councils should be set up in which 
majority representation should be given to the small and marginal 
farmers, the artisans and landless labourers. 

Unless the structure of development councils is revolutionised, 
it would not be possible to implement the policies designed for 
the poor. The present nexus between the bureaucrat, the landlord- 
capitalist and the politician can be broken only by the creation of 
people’s development councils. It is only then that a poverty 
eradication programme has a chance of success. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE TO REDUCE POVERTY 


Now the question arises: Why did the plans in India fail to eliminate 
degradation, not to speak of removing poverty? This was due to 
the fact that the planners assumed that the growth plus strategy 
aiming at an increase of national income, supplemented by policies 
of progressive taxation and public expenditure, would lead to a 
rise in the level of living of the poor. 

Production-oriented approach of planning without altering the 
mode of production could not but result in the appropriation of 
the gains of development by the owners of instruments of 
production. 

Admitting this fact, the Fifth Plan in its earlier draft stated: 
“In elaborating our strategy of development in earlier plan 
documents, we seem to have ‘assumed that a fast rate of growth of 
national income will by itself create more and fuller employment 
and produce higher living standards of the poor. We also seem to 
have assumed that, for reduction of disparities in income and 
wealth, the scope of redistributive policies is severely limited.” 

The philosophy of automatic transmission of the benefits 
arising from an increase in production to the bulk of the small 
farmers, landless labourers or factory workers without transferring 
the property or tenurial rights either to the State or the peasantry 
was destined to failure. 

The planners, therefore, missed the inescapable fact that 
growth and reduction in inequality are both indispensable to a 
successful attack on mass poverty. Emphasising this point Mr. 
Kamla Suri and S. Gangadharan write: “All these show that 
poverty in India also emerges out of along established malaise in 
the economic structure-skewed distribution of the ownership of 
income-yielding assets. 

The institutional malady needs to be rectified to completely 
eradicate poverty in the long-run. The effect of an initial unequal 
distribution of income-yielding assets has been cumulative, 
resulting in the continuance and intensification of this skewness, 
that is, we find two inter-connected vicious circles, one of affluence 
and the other of poverty. 

Thus, any attempt to break the vicious circle of poverty without 
tampering with the vicious circle of affluence will not affect the 
cumulative process or halt the widening gap between the rich and 
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the poor. It is in this context that Garibi Hatao (Removal of poverty) 
is incomplete as a drive in the eradication of poverty. In other 
words, it must be complemented with Amiri Hatao (Removal of 
affluence)”. 

The record of both the Congress Party and the Janata Party 
rule indicate that production and distribution were being treated 
separately. However, the forces of production determine the 
distribution pattern and thus there is no justification for treating 
productive efficiency and distributive justice as two independent 
variables of growth. 

Production and distribution are interlinked in a more 
fundamental sense that the pattern of income distribution 
determines the pattern of production. Unless the pattern of income 
distribution is altered, the objective of increasing the production 
of wage goods sufficiently to remove poverty will be distorted. 
And for this purpose, an attack on correcting the maldistribution 
of assets, both in the rural and urban sectors is a sine qua non. 

This is a decision which more appropriately belongs to the 
domain of politics than of economics. A strong political will to 
bring about institutional changes leading to redistribution of 
income-yieldings assets either through land reform or ceiling on 
urban poverty has not been indicated so far. Consequently, removal 
of poverty continues to be an elusive goal, and thus the progress 
in achieving this objective is rather halting. 


PROSPECTIVE STATE-WISE PLAN TO 
REDUCE POVERTY 


A close perusal of the Ninth Plan reveals that the ultra poor, to 
use the concept of the World Bank, (i.e., those who are reckoned at 
75 per cent of the expenditure poverty line) have been effectively 
reduced, though they have not yet crossed the poverty line, but 
“there has been a trend towards a greater degree of clustering of 
the poor around the poverty line.” From this, the Ninth Plan has 
inferred that higher “economic growth is likely to have a 
considerably larger impact on poverty reduction than before.” 
Moreover, the planners from indirect indices like poverty gap 
and squared poverty gap have arrived at the conclusion that ultra 
poverty has been reduced, but it should have been checked from 
the NSS data so that cross-verification could have been made. 
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Moreover, to assume the same for all the states is still a more 
doubtful proposition. It would be better if on the basis of NSS 
data, different rings of poverty could be analysed for different 
states so as to have a better policy formulation. 

The basic question is that if the growth plus strategy is likely 
to reduce poverty by about 11.2 per cent in the Ninth Plan, 8.4 per 
cent in the Tenth Plan and 5.2 per cent in the Eleventh Plan, then is 
there any need for anti-poverty programmes or public distribution 
system to help the poor. 

The Ninth Plan believes that the anti-poverty programmes 
should be continued and the public distribution system should 
also help to protect the poor during natural calamities like famines. 
Giving the rationale, the Ninth Plan mentions: “these projections 
of the possible reduction of poverty during the perspective period, 
though quite impressive, should not be a cause for complacency. 

In particular, there is no cause to bring into question the utility 
or size of the anti-poverty programmes at the present time. These 
programmes, it should be remembered, not only alleviate the 
immediate deprivation of the poor, but also contribute quite 
significantly to the creation of productive assets—private assets 
in the case of schemes like IRDP, and community assets through 
JRY and EAS. Therefore, the impact of these schemes are embedded 
in the above analysis both through their direct effects arising from 
the income generated from the assets created... More importantly, 
time series analysis indicate that the existence of these schemes, 
along with PDS, have prevented the distribution-sensitive 
measures of poverty, such as PG and SPG indices, from worsening, 
during natural calamities like famines. 

Closure of these programmes would expose the population 
below or around the poverty line to vulnerabilities which continue 
to be present in the Indian economy.” Thus, the planners have 
pleaded for the continuance of anti-poverty programmes as well 
as measures of reducing the hardship of the poor through the Public 
Distribution System. However, there is a strong case for better 
targeting and improving the effectiveness of these programmes. 

A review of the Ninth Plan projections indicates that they are 
too optimistic and hope to practically eliminate poverty by the 
year 2012 A.D. This would require a transfer of consumption 
expenditure from the top 10 per cent to the bottom 10 per cent of 
the population. Although the Ninth Plan has indicated the 
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desirability of these transfers of consumption expenditure, but it 
has not suggested the specific mechanism for the transfers. 

The best mechanism is to enlarge employment, more especially 
by revitalising agriculture and small industries. It may be noted 
that these two sectors account for 80 per cent total employment. 

These sectors suffer from low level employment, disguised 
unemployment and underemployment which is responsible for 
the low earnings of the people. Unless these sectors are revitalised, 
reduction of poverty would be very difficult. 

Secondly, the projections of poverty, more especially from high 
poverty ratio states like Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh seem to be very ambitious. For instance, to bring down 
poverty ratio in Bihar from 44.1 per cent in 1996-97 to 6.5 per cent 
in a period of 15 years appears to be highly improbable, if not 
impossible. In a state which has a very high level of political 
stability, to assume 7 per cent rate of growth is totally unrealistic. 

A state which has shown a poverty reduction by 0.6 per cent 
per annum during 1973-74 and 1987-88, would be able to record a 
poverty reduction rate of 1.88 per cent per annum during 1997- 
2012 (15 years period i.e., 3 times the rate of reduction experienced 
as a trend) to say the least, is preposterous. Similarly, in case of 
Orissa, poverty ratio is sought to be reduced from 40.2 per cent to 
4.6 per cent in the 15-year span, is a heroic task!! In case, poverty 
ratio is brought down to 4.4 per cent for the country as a whole, 
then India can certainly claim a miracle happening in the next 
decade and half. 

The exercise has not taken note of the leakages and other socio- 
economic factors which have delayed the reduction of poverty in 
these states. These factors are still persisting and have to be taken 
into account. 

Thirdly, there seems to be excessive faith in trickle down 
approach of economic growth. Under the new economic reforms, 
growth is being achieved by the substitution of capital-intensive 
technology and this is resulting in displacement of labour in the 
organised sector. 

Unless the economy reaches an employment growth rate of 
3-4 per cent per annum, the chances of making such a heavy dent 
on poverty as contemplated in the Ninth Plan projections do not 
appear to be bright. 

Lastly, to assume a growth rate of 7-8 per cent to be available 
throughout the 15-year period may not get translated into reality. 
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Already 1997-98 is expected to end up with 5 per cent growth rate 
of GDP and barely 4.2 per cent growth in industrial production. 

The prospects for 1998-99 also do not seem to be bright, more 
so due toa set back to foreign capital inflow as a consequence of the 
sanctions imposed by USA following the Nuclear test in May 1998, 
the country may not be able to sustain 7 per cent growth rate. 

Despite all this, it may be mentioned that the growth process, ifit 
can be accelerated and maintained between 7-8 per cent level for the 
next 15 years and itis also accompanied by measures to take special 
care of the problems of laggard states like Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, then it 
may be possible to make a definite and perceptible dent on poverty 
during the 15-year period (1997-98 to 2011-12). 


Table 14.4: Projections of State-wise Poverty Ratios in the Perspective 


Period 
(per cent) 
State 1996-97 2001-02 2006-07 2011-12 

1. Punjab 8.0 3.0 09 0.2 
2. Gujarat 17.1 91 39 13 
3. Andhra Pradesh 17.4 11.1 5.4 24 
4. Haryana 18.4 10.2 5.0 2.6 
5. Rajasthan 20.3 10.9 4.7 15 
6. Kerala 21.2 11.4 48 14 
7. Himachal Pradesh 22.4 14.0 73 3.1 
8. West Bengal 25.1 13.5 6.3 29 
9. Assam 26.5 10.7 3.8 2.1 
10. Karnataka 30.7 17.9 8.7 33 
11. Tamil Nadu 30.7 18.1 9.0 3.6 
12. Uttar Pradesh 32.5 21.9 129 69 
13. Maharashtra 32.7 20.7 11.4 54 
14. Madhya Pradesh 33.4 22.0 12.8 6.8 
15. Orissa 40.2 22.9 10.8 4.6 
16. Bihar 44.1 27.5 14.1 65 
All India 29.2 18.0 9.5 44 


_AllIndian! tin SSS 


Note: 1. States have been arranged in the ascending order of poverty 
ratios in 1996-97. 
2. Figures have been rounded off to one decimal point. 
Source: Planning Commission (1998), Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002), 
Vol. I, p. 34. 
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AN EVALUATION 


Expert economists feel that above objective of the projected period 
of reducing poverty can be achieved if the national economy 
registers a growth rate of 7 to 8 per cent for ten to fifteen year. We 
may feel happy that during NDA’s rule the growth rate continued 
to increase and in 2003-04 it was 8.25 per cent. Let us hope that 
Manmohan Singh’s government keeps up the process, the chances 
of which, if we look at the budget proposals of 2004-05, are not 


very bright. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Evaluate the achievements of Planning in India with reference to reducing 
income inequalities. 


2. What are the causes, consequences and cures of poverty in India? 


3. Poverty is both a cause and an effect of rapid population growth in India. 
Comment. 


Examine the causes of disparities in income and wealth in India, 
Evaluate the success of economic planning in reducing poverty in India. 
Write a brief note on the concept of poverty and inequality. 

Define poverty line and write a note on the studies of poverty in India. 
Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Suggested Measures for reducing poverty and inequality. 

(b) Magnitude of Massive Poverty. 

(c) Extent of Inequalities in India. 

9. Write a note on the Prospective state wise plan to reduce poverty in India. 
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Pivotal Role of Planning in National 
Development and Upliftment of 
the Poor 


An objective analysis of the process of development and upliftment 
of the poor in different countries of the world bear it out that it 
could only be possible through proper planning and application 
of human and natural resources of the nation and development of 
science and technology for that purpose, hence, after independence 
though opted for mixed economy we rightly opted for the proper 
planning for national development and upliftment of the poor. 
We shall discuss, hereunder, various aspects of this process: 

At the time India became free, its economy was 
underdeveloped with poverty rampant and the quality of life 
dismally low. To raise the level of living of the people, the 
government undertook the task of development of the country 
through the medium of five year plans. This involved a large role 
for the public sector and a strict control of the private sector and a 
limited place for the market. Although much has been achieved 
since then, a lot remains to be done. 

In the early 1990s, beginning from the mid-1991, the 
Government drastically changed its economic policies. It assigned 
a large role to the private sector and has to a large extent, given a 
market-orientation to the economy. In this new phase, planning is 
being resorted to by the Government to guide and to direct the 
economy along the path of growth and equity. The system of 
planning too has undergone changes from the one which involved 
large many regulations and interventions to one which is liberal 
and flexible. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF PLANNING 


As stated above in the beginning the medium of planning was used 
primarily for the development of the economy. Other considerations 
too weighed with the government. And these were important too. 
But these were of secondary significance. The various reasons for 
which planning was adopted may be explained as under: 

Superior way of development: The most important reason for the 
adoption of planning was that it was considered a superior way 
of developing the economy. It was rightly thought that planning 
was essential to ensure a quick building of the productive capacity 
of the country. This was possible because a large and a pre- 
determined proportion of national resources could be devoted to 
the construction of infrastructural facilities (like roads, railways, 
communications etc.) and capital goods industries (like machines, 
tools etc.). 

As for the resulting problem of inadequate supplies of 
consumer goods was concerned, it could be tackled by an equitable 
distribution of the same (for example through rationing) to protect 
the interests of the poor. Again long-term planning (i.e., for periods 
beyond 5-year plans) could enable the government to plan for long 
gestating projects, and for big projects on the basis of large 
resources available over longer time-span. Further, it becomes 
possible to achieve a balanced regional and sectoral growth of the 
economy. 

All this could not be achieved with the alternative method, 
namely market. Under it, priority is given to high-profit activities. 
This means production of consumer goods for the people with 
money, in particular for the rich. 

Further, individual entrepreneurs cannot look far into the 
future, as their vision is limited by their short life-span. Nor could 
they organise large resources needed for the development of a big 
country like India. At best they would be interested in quick- 
maturing investments, and those requiring small amount of 
resources. 

Overcoming weaknesses of the economy: It was also realised that 
planning alone could help in getting over the hurdles to 
development in the country. One very serious handicap was, for 
example, the lack of an entrepreneurial class. Being an agrarian 
economy, there were virtually no industrialists. A commercial class 
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did exist. But it was interested in making quick money in trade. 
People with money like money-lenders were not attuned to 
investments in modern activities. They invested in such non- 
development activities as gold, land, luxury living etc. 

It was rightly thought that the government could fill in the 
gap and undertake entrepreneurial functions. Itcould also mobilise 
resources for investment through setting up of saving institutions, 
taxes, and foreign sources. It could also fill up the information- 
gap in respect of natural resources and other facets of economic 
life. 

The deficiency in respect of vital infrastructural services like 
water supply, drainage, transport, etc., could also be made good 
by the government. In brief, the government could do much in 
removing many weaknesses of the economy to facilitate its 
development. And since a government cannot operate like an 
individual in the market, and works instead with the help of and 
within the frame of plans, it can take a total view of the economy 
and remove the obstacles to development. 

Undertaking big tasks: Not only to overcome the weaknesses of 
the economy, but more than that planning was looked upon as an 
instrument which could enable the government to undertake many 
big tasks which cried for big solutions. There was, for example, 
the great uphill task of pulling up a very low investment rate to a 
sizeable figure in a given number of years. 

Alongside this race for raising the productive capacity of the 
country, the fast rising population, which could eat into investment 
resources, had to be both limited and provided for in respect of 
such minimum requirements as water, food, clothing, safety from 
epidemics and floods, etc. 

Again, there was the need to mobilise foreign resources from 
the governments and the world institutions. Private foreign capital 
could do little, and that too had to be regulated in the interest of 
the country. Further, there was the task of unfreezing India’s trade 
which had got frozen into the exports of primary products only 
and the import of manufactured consumer goods only, as also 
change its large single-directional trade into multi-directional 
trade. 

Meeting initial bad situation: Planning was much needed also 
for solving many difficult and unprecedented problems arising 
out of the partition of the country in 1947. In the first place, it gave 
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rise to the influx of refugees on mass scale from Pakistan. There 
was in the second place the big loss of raw material producing 
areas (e.g, jute) for India. These difficulties got superimposed upon 
the problems inherited from history, including that of the Second 
World War. The situation that planners faced on the eve of the 
First Plan was characterised by urgent problems of providing relief 
to, and rehabilitation of, refugees, as also of reconstruction of the 
war-damaged economy. 

With so many conflicting claims on the limited resources, 
government alone could lay priorities for the resource-use in social 
terms. And the right medium for resolving conflicts and moving 
forward on the long-term development path was planning. 


Guiding and Directing Economy 


In the new current phase of India’s economic development, as 
spelt out in the Eighth Plan, planning continues to be important. 
It has now the task of coordinating the diverse activities of the 
economy to ensure that it grows more rapidly and renders social 
justice to the weaker sections of the population. The state too has 
an important role to play. But it is much different from the one it 
has played so far. 

Raising efficiency: One key task of the new format of planning 
is to increase the productivity of the economy in general. During 
the last over 40 years, the country has achieved much. The stock 
of capital has been increased considerably. The rate of saving and 
investment compares well with some industrially developed 
countries. The industrial structure is now a much diversified 
structure. A large entrepreneurial class has grown. A huge 
managerial and technical personnel has come to exist. There are 
large may institutional arrangements to finance and promote 
development. However, the actual achievements remain far below 
the potential of the country. The various controls which have so 
far been used to allocate the resources among various sectors have 
given rise to many distortions in the economy resulting in massive 
inefficiencies, both in the public sector and the private sector. To 
raise the productivity of the economy, the government has done 
away with many controls. It has also given up the right of exclusive 
ownership in a number of areas. 

The market has now been assigned a larger role. With 
administrative hurdles off the scene, there will be a larger scope 
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for competition. This will make the economy more efficient. This 
change in planning is thus a change in the means by which 
resources are to be used. An aspect of this change also implies 
that the allocation of resources earmarked for the private sector 
will be as per the market signals of prices and profits. 

Providing for growth and equity: Another important reason for 
planning as embodied in the Eighth Plan is the provision both for 
growth and equity. One aspect of this provision is a larger allocation 
of resources to the private sector which is now to contribute to 
growth in the existing lines, as also in several new lines, including 
some important ones so far reserved for the public sector. 

The public sector is to ensure a larger and stronger basis for 
the economy to grow. This it will do by concentrating on the 
expansion of physical infrastructure like transport, communication, 
irrigation etc. It will also confine to the supply of social services 
like education, in particular primary education, medical and health 
facilities, resources and means for population control etc. Rural 
development as also expansion of employment to help the poor 
form part of the public sector programmes. 

Thus while growth is the common concern of both the private 
and the public sectors, the development of the human factor as 
also the elimination of poverty is largely the responsibility of the 
public sector. In achieving all this the state will, besides ensuring 
the supply of resources, use its policies in the areas of taxation, 
tariffs, money etc. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES OF PLANNING 


Indian plans have been concerned with the removal of economic 
backwardness of the country and make it a developed economy. 
They have also taken care to ensure that the weaker sections of the 
population benefit from the economic progress of the country. Some 
successes have indeed been achieved in all these spheres. 

But all is not well with the plans. In this section we describe 
the objectives set before the plans, and assess their rationale and 
logic. We also discuss the extent to which these objectives have 
been achieved. 
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Basic Objectives 


Each plan, beginning with the First Plan in 1951, listed the basic 
objectives of India’s development. These objectives provide so to 
say the guiding principles of Indian planning. Within this 
framework each five year plan formulated objectives keeping in 
view the problems arising from the new constraints and new 
possibilities. This gave rise to what may be called the immediate 
objectives of each plan. These objectives have, however, been 
subservient to the basic objectives. These basic objectives are: 
growth; modernisation; self-reliance; and social justice. We describe 
each one in detail. 

Growth: The first and the foremost objective of Indian plans is 
the growth of the economy. In a country with very low per capita 
income, stepping up of the production is obviously the basic thing 
to do. The target of growth rate has all along been around 5 per 
cent of national income with slightly higher rate in some of the 
plans, except in the First Plan when the target was lower at 2.1 per 
cent. While the target was 4.5 per cent for the Second Plan and 5.6 
per cent for the Third Plan, it was 5.7 per cent for the Fourth Plan 
and 4.4 per cent for Fifth Plan, and 5.2 per cent for the Sixth Plan. 
The target for the Seventh Plan was 5 per cent. It was 5.6 per cent 
for the Eighth Plan and 6 per cent in Ninth Plan. The growth- rate 
aimed at has, therefore, been higher than the population growth. 
As such the aim has also been to raise the per capita income. 

The objective also envisages a certain pattern of growth. Of 
the contemplated increase in the two types of goods, namely 
consumption-goods and capital-goods, the emphasis has so far 
been on a faster rise in capital-goods. This was intended to step 
up sharply the productive capacity of the country. 

Modernisation: Another objective is to modernise the economy. 
This means such structural and institutional changes in the 
economic activities that can change the feudal and colonial 
economy, into a progressive and independent economy. These 
changes in brief are the following: 

One, for instance, is a shift in the composition of production 
so that industries contribute a much larger proportion to national 
income relative to that by agriculture. Another component of 
modernisation is the development of a diversified economy that 
produces a large variety of goods as in developed economies. 
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This envisages establishing new industries in the fields of 
engineering, chemicals, petroleum etc. Still another change to 
modernise the economy consists in the advancement of technology. 
This is to upgrade the quality of products, reduce costs and make 
the economy efficient. 

There are then institutional changes to provide a progressive 
frame for the development of the economy. These include a variety 
of efforts. The institution of public enterprises is, for example, 
intended largely to supply infrastructural services, and social 
services. The setting up of financial institutions, and a vast 
expansion of modern banks, are intended to provide long-term, 
medium-term and short-term finances. 

A variety of organisation has been provided for raw material 
supply, marketing etc. Agrarian relations are sought to be so 
reformed as to place the actual tiller at the centre of agriculture. 
Institutions have also been envisaged to improve upon the most 
critical factor of development, namely human factor for research, 
training, extension services, administration etc. 

Self-reliance: The third major objective is to make the economy 
self-reliant. This is to ensure a more equal relationship with the 
world economy, and to reduce our vulnerability to international 
pressures and disturbances. This objective has several dimensions. 
One, for example, is the reduction and ultimately elimination of 
dependence on foreign aid. It needs to be emphasised that it 
excludes aid element of foreign capital. It does not exclude normal 
capital movements as market loans, foreign equity investments 
etc. 

Another element of self-reliance has been a reduction and 
ultimate elimination of dependence on imports for certain critical 
commodities. The objective also includes expansion and 
diversification of exports, SO that we are able to earn enough foreign 
exchange to pay for imports from our own earnings of foreign 
exchange. 

Social justice: This objective is to render social justice to the 
poor of the country. This has three principal dimensions. One, it is 
aimed at improving the living standards of the weaker sections of 
the population such as landless agricultural labourers, artisans, 
members of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes etc. Second is 


the reduction in the inequalities in the asset-distribution, 1N 
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particular in the rural areas where land, the principal source of 
living for large many, is very unevenly distributed. 

This objective of social justice includes a variety of efforts such 
as special employment programmes for the poor, land reforms to 
favour the landless/tiny farmers, supply of concessional/ 
subsidised items for consumption and for production etc. Third is 
the reduction in the regional/state inequalities. This involves 
stepping up of the growth of the backward regions/states at a 
faster rate so as narrow the gap between the rich states and the 
Poor states. 


NATURE OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF OBJECTIVES 


We may now take up the question of the achievement of objectives. 
How far have we fulfilled them? We describe the progress made 
as per the sequence of the objectives mentioned above. 

Somewhat satisfactory growth: The backward Indian economy 
has become a growing economy. The growth rate during the 
planning period has been 4 per cent. It is no doubt not much. It is 
only a little higher than the population growth at over 2 per cent. 
Thus the growth in the per capita income has been just around 1.5 
per cent. Plan-wise the performance has been very satisfactory. In 
the three plans (second, third, and fourth) the targets were not 
fulfilled. In the three plans (first, fifth and the seventh) the targets 
were, however, exceeded. The Sixth Plan just fulfilled its target. 

However, there are two bright aspects of the growth- 
performance which need to be mentioned to arrive at balanced 
judgement. First, the growth rate at 4 per cent is much higher than 
the pre-independence growth rate at 1.2 percent during 1901 and 
1946. This marks a definite advance over the stagnating Indian 
economy. 

Second, healthy feature is that the economy has been much 
strengthened. With gross capital formation at around 22 per cent, 
its productive capacity has increased considerably. Indian 
economy is thus moving forward, although the pace of movement 
is rather slow. 

Some modernisation: In the sphere of modernisation too, some 
success has been achieved. This is evident froma variety of changes 
in the structural and the institutional set up of the economy. In 
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respect of the structural changes the noteworthy developments 
are the following: steady change in the composition of national 
income with a higher share of national income originating in the 
manufacturing sector; and a considerable diversification of 
products with many new industries coming into the picture. 
Technologically too some advances have been made. 

A number of industries are using the most modern and 
sophisticated technologies. To an extent agriculture has also been 
modernised with new technology (i-e. high yielding varieties of 
seeds, chemical fertilisers etc.) having been introduced in a few 
crops and ina few areas. Modernisation through institutional 
changes is no less significant. 

Examples are: the existence of public sector in some important 
areas; establishment of financial institutions for term finance; 
development of support-system to help various sectors, as for 
example agriculture (through procurement of foodgrains at pre- 
announced prices, subsidies etc-), small-scale units etc; changes in 
the agrarian relations to favour the actual tillers of the soil; 
enhancement of facilities for skill-formation; development- 
orientation of the administrative set up etc. All this marks a 
qualitative improvement in the economy. 

Some success at self-reliance: ‘As for the objectives of self-reliance 
is concerned, some progress has definitely been made. This is 
evident from the developments in the three principal dimensions 
of the objective. First in respect of the foreign aid, there is now a 
lesser dependence on foreign resources: 

As envisaged, the foreign resources inthe form ofaid had been 
a large proportion of the plan expenditure in the initial years of 
development. But with the passage of time this declined. As a 
proportion of the plan outlay the decline in foreign aid has been 
considerable (from 28.1 per cent in the Second Plan and 27.2 per 
cent in the third Plan to 7.7 pet cent in the Sixth Plan). Secondly, 
there has taken place a large import-substitution in many critical 
products as steel, machinery, fertilisers etc. This has reduced our 
dependence on imports for these goods. Thirdly, 
progress too in exports. The growth rate of exports 
although slowly from 4.8 per cent in the Third Plan to 12.5 per 
cent in the Sixth Plan and over 15 pet cent in the Seventh Plan. 
The growthrate, no doubt, is much less than that of many countries 
including some less developed countries. However, on the whole 
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there is some movement towards self-reliance. Worth notice is the 
growth rate of 2003-04, which is 8.25 per cent, very high indeed. 

Little rendering of social justice: In respect of the objectives of 
social justice, the success has been little indeed. The number of the 
poor below the poverty line has no doubt declined but the 
magnitude of poverty continues to be large with about 169 million 
still below the poverty line. This constitutes about 19 per cent of 
the total population. In regard to the employment, there has again 
been some improvement. 

But the total situation has not changed much with 
underemployment and seasonal unemployment rampant, 
particularly in the rural areas. As for the asset-distribution, the 
story is no different. There is much, for example, that still remains 
to be done in the field of land reform, particularly land distribution 
under the land-ceiling policy. The glaring regional inequalities too 
continue to mar the economic scene. 

Pieced together the picture that emerges is a mixed one. While 
the brighter aspects are there, these are neither very shiny, nor 
widespread so that on the whole it looks rather unsatisfactory. The 
weaknesses of planning are too large to be ignored. However, the 
solution lies in not giving up planning, but in a better and more 
effective planning. 

If we analyse the performance of various governments which 
remained in power, we will objective come to the conclusion that 
NDA Govt.’s performance have been best. The growth of economy 
rate was 8.25 per cent in 2003-04, which we feel, from the budget 
of 2004-05 of the present government, would be difficult to be 
preserved. During NDA rule our foreign exchange reserve was 
maximum, which we not keep up in the years to come and our 
speed of modernisation was much faster. We have achieved self- 
reliance in food production and our industrial production was also 
very high. In the last five years we noticed better living and rise in 
per capita income of the people, which deserves to be preserved, 
yet there are many question marks for the future, therefore, 
hereunder, we are making a critical estimate of the total process 
and functioning of planning in India so far. 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE 


Although these objectives together make a good reading, these 
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have often been made the subject of heated debate and discussion. 
To form a balanced judg ement, we take note of the criticisms 
levelled against them, and see how far are these tenable. 

Too ambitious: One line of criticism regards these objectives as 
too ambitious. In support of this, it is pointed out that in most 
cases the objectives have not been realised. The reasons may be 
inadequacy of resources or defective implementation of plans, but 
the fact of their non-fulfilment is there. This line of thinking, 
however, is not realistic but defeatist. 

The essence of planning lies in fixing objectives consistent with 
the resources available at the time of the formulation of a plan. 
Given these, the plan-sights are set for all to implement them. If in 
the way resources fall short or implementation is inefficient, it is 
an occasion to reassess the whole situation rather than to scale 
targets down. At the time of the formulation of the next plan, means 
should be devised to augment resources and to improve upon the 
implementation machinery. 

Through planning, a country should be able to do more than 
it can without planning. And the first requisite to do more is to set 
objectives in the context of resources stretched to the maximum. 
To scale down objectives is to accept the non-plan situation. This 
is not realistic planning, but non-planning. 

Neglect of agriculture and employment: Another line of criticism 
is that the “objectives” have given a scant attention to agricultural 
development and employment-creation. It is pointed out that in 
the “growth-objectives”, a larger attention has for long been 
devoted to capital goods industries, rather than to activities 
covering consumer goods. 

Of the latter type, agriculture is the most important as it 
produces largely consumer goods and raw materials for consumer 
goods industries. Itis also argued that employment does not figure 
prominently in the scheme of basic objectives. It is also contended 
that even as a component of objectives it is not much emphasised 
except in the “social justice” objective. Atbest employment is taken 
as a consequence of development. 

To an extent this criticism is valid. Some more attention to 
agriculture, and to work-creating activities, would have provided 
enough for consumption and employment, besides a vast market 
for industrial goods. Even if resources were the constraints, 
development of a sort involving little/nil costs could help. For 
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example, organisational changes like speedy land reforms, careful 
choice of labour-intensive industries etc., offered a great scope for 
growth and employment. 

Predominance of welfare considerations: Another objection is that 
an undue weight has been given to the welfare considerations. In 
an economy with low levels of, and large gaps in, production, there 
is little justification for distributive policies or special employment 
schemes etc. It is also pointed out that the large weightage to 
welfare implied in the social justice objective goes against the 
efficiency consideration. 

Similarly development of certain industries /regions largely 
for employment sake or for some non-economic considerations, 
means little regard for efficient choices in respect of activities/ 
locations. Further it is argued that distributive measures, inherent 
in welfare promotion, adversely affect savings because the poor 
beneficiaries cannot save much. 

To an extent the criticism is justified. As a matter of fact in 
pursuit of the welfare-objective, choices of all the industries/ 
locations cannot be fully based on efficiency test. Nor can all the 
employment schemes be sound on the basis of productivity- 
principle. But itneeds to be emphasised that welfare-objective has 
not been stressed much. In fact some argue that the reverse is true. 

“Even a cursory analysis of the pattern of government 
expenditure, or its policy towards the private sector or towards 
tenurial reforms would show that there is little substance in this 
charge”, ie., the pursuit of welfare as opposed to efficiency 
objective. 

Thus while conceding that there is a grain of truth in the 
criticism, it is wrong to stress that welfare has been given undue 
weightage. In fact in the Indian democratic society it is essential 
to provide for the poor to seek their cooperation for development 
efforts. 

Incompatibility and inconsistency: Critics also say that the 
objectives when seen together are illogical technically. As such these 
are incompatible with one another or are inconsistent. For example, 
the emphasis on a rapid rise in capital stock does not go well with 
the objective of reducing inequalities. The former increases 
inequalities because in capital goods industries (which are largely 
capital-intensive) wages forma very small proportion of output/ 
income relatively to profit/ surpluses. 
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The objective of reducing inequalities on the other hand 
reduces savings (needed for capital formation) because the poor 
beneficiaries have low propensity to save. Again it is pointed out 
that for want of information or inadequacy of analytical tools, it is 
not possible to say whether certain results contemplated in a plan 
do in fact follow from certain objectives. For example, it is not 
possible to relate employment figures to a certain growth rate or 
to a pattern of growth with precision. 

Further, it is pointed out that plans do not mention how the 
acceptance of certain objectives and rejection of others have been 
decided upon. In other words, the “trade-offs” between different 
objectives were either not made the basis for decisions about 
objectives or were not made public. On the other hand, these 
objectives are formulated in very general terms and therefore, lack 
the luster of technically compatible and consistent goals. 

Considered in the context of the most sophisticated techniques 
of planning, the criticism is mostly justified. This criticism should 
not, however, imply that in the circumstances the best that was 
possible was not done. At the time of formulation of the First Plan, 
and this is true for subsequent plans also, the gaps in the Indian 
economy were so glaring and obvious that one didn’t need to sit 
down to formulate objectives for India’s Plans. 

Of course, for lack of data and the undeveloped nature of the 
techniques of planning at that time, it was not possible to quantify 
all those objectives which could be put in numbers. It is for this 
reason, among others, that the “trade-off” methodology could not 
be applied to every segment or a set of objectives. For this reason 
also it is neither possible, nor desirable to debate the point that 
growth and distribution are incompatible. 

The same can be said about the figures relating toemployment 
which were so rough or as correct as could be in the circumstances. 
Not only was data incomplete, it was perhaps very difficult to 
collect all the data in so short a time. Again, the techniques of 
production already in existence were such that one could not work 
out the precise number of jobs a unit of output expansion would 
bring about. 

But when all is said and done, it must be admitted that Indian 
planning till today lacks firm data about the crucial aspects of the 
Indian economy. For example, the figures about the labour force, 
the persons employed, etc. are not known precisely. Again, quite a 
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large part of investment taking place in agriculture, in small-scale 
enterprises, etc. are not known fully. 

There is also a large segment of the economy that goes 
unreported, financed by black money. Yet again, it is also true that 
the objectives have often been couched in very general terms as 
pointed out by economists like Hanson. Formulations along such 
lines as “on the one hand we must concentrate on this, but on the 
other hand we must not neglect” that seems to pervade many 
discussions about the objectives in the various plans. Indian 
planning is no doubt sophisticated, but not very sophisticated. 

Desirable objectives: Despite some weaknesses in the 
formulation of objectives, it needs to be said that the objectives are 
on the whole rightly laid out. For a low-income country like India 
the growth-objective has to be in the lead among other objectives. 
Further, without rapidly building the capital stock, the country 
cannot look forward to a rising growth-curve. 

The objective of modernisation is to transform the traditional 
and backward-looking economy into a modern and forward- 
looking economy. “Self-reliance” is necessary to make our economy 
stand on its own feet. And equally importantly this is an essential 
prerequisite for an independent and self-respecting existance. 
Planners are also right in providing separately for social justice 
for the poor. 

As is well known, growth does not automatically benefit the 
poor because of little trickle-down effect. And poor by themselves 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the nature and significance of planning in India. 
2. Discuss the basic objectives of planning in India. 


3. Discuss to what extent you feel satisfied with the achievements of planning 
in India, 
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Land Reforms to Uplift the Rural 
Population 


INTRODUCTION 


India is primarily an agriculturist nation. Land is the primary 
resource on which agriculture is based. At the time of independence 
the Zamindari system covered 57 per cent of the privately owned 
agricultural land, the Ryotwari system 38 per cent and Mahalwari 
system only 5 per cent. Therefore, after independence to improve 
country’s economy agriculture was to be improved and for this 
purpose land reforms were needed which could benefit the rural 
poor too. 


OBJECTIVE OF LAND REFORMS 


Land reforms, in principle, are ‘always’ directed towards 
dispersion of productive capacity, even distribution of income and 
wealth and effecting changes in rural society to the detriment of 
the dominant landed class. Why is it that despite the fact that so 
many such reforms have already been introduced in this regard in 
our country, the theme continues to attract interest? The intriguing 
aspect of the debate on land reforms is that they draw support 
from diametrically opposite ideological platforms. Land reform 
are not merely a mother of redistribution of land as is commonly 
believed, they also involve a wide range of issues that have an 
important bearing on the balanced development of the agriculture 
sector. These are: 


1. To whom should the land be redistributed—the marginal 
farmers or the landless labourers? 
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2. Whose land is to be appropriated—large farms above 30 
acres, 20 acres or 15 acres or government revenue lands or 
wastelands and so on? 

3. What is the purpose of redistribution? Is it 
— to increase purchasing power of a larger number of 

people; equity and social objective—diffusing rural 
tensions. 

— for expanding markets for manufactured goods; to 
check migration and pressure on urban facilities by 
retaining labour within rural areas; to increase pro- 
duction by stepping up the productivity of small 
farms which will also mean increased demand for 
agricultural inputs; 

—  toincrease food supplies for the workers in industry, 
service and other sectors — though some argue that 
marketed surplus may come down due to increased 
consumption in the lowest income groups; 

— to improve the risk taking ability of a large number 
of rural people through improvement in their asset 
base, which might influence entrepreneurial devel- 
opment; 

—  togive fillip to tertiary sector, non-farm activities and 
village industries, etc., the output of this may be in 
greater demand due to increased farm output. 


The nature of land reforms ultimately depends on the political 
economy of the state where these are being articulated. 

By the time India attained independence a strong public 
opinion had crystallised to the effect that semi-feudal landlordism 
was the main hurdle in the way of national economic regeneration. 
It was felt that a substantial part of the agrarian wealth of the 
country was taken away by vested interests and directed into 
unproductive channels. Besides, the prevailing massive poverty 
of the rural population operated as a serious constraint to the 
growth of the rural market, thereby restricting the expansion of 
modern industry. All these adverse trends called for certain basic 
agrarian reforms aimed at bringing about such structural changes 
in the rural society as would curb the influence of parasitic vested 
interests and strengthen the production capacity and initiative of 
those who work on the soil. 
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Land is the primary resource on which agriculture is based. 
The pattern of ownership of this asset has to be just and rational if 
we are to secure growth with social justice in this sector. The 
objectives of the land reform policy in the successive Plans have 
been (i) to remove obstacles to agricultural production arising from 
the agrarian structure, (ii) to reduce disparities in wealth and 
income, (iii) to create conditions that are conducive for achieving 
the levels of efficiency and productivity in rural areas, (iv) to 
eliminate exploitation, (v) to provide security for tenants and 
workers, (vi) to ensure equality of status and opportunity to the 
rural population, and (vii) to bring about political stability, (viii) 
finally the rising costs and a tendency for the growth achieved 
during of the late sixties ar.d early seventies to taper off, combined 
with the pressure on resources to finance industrialisation added 
an element of urgency to the search for a more efficient agrarian 
structure, that would generate a surplus from the agricultural 
sector, bringing to the fore the need for land reform. 

The setting up of National Commission on Labour in 1987 
shows that the issues of institutional and structural reform in 
Indian society have again assumed importance in the development 
strategies for the poor during the 1990s, and beyond. Land reforms 
along with Minimum Needs Employment Generation and 
Integrated Rural Development Programmes are expected to 
contribute towards poverty eradication with greater speed, spread 
and thrust. 

The main elements of the land reform policy are five-fold, viz., 
(1) abolition of intermediary tenures, (2) tenancy reforms 
comprising regulation of rent, security of tenures and conferment 
of ownership rights on tenants; (3) ceilings on land holdings and 
distribution of surplus land; (4) consolidation of holdings, and 
(5) compilation of land records. 

Before discussing the land reforms let us understand systems 
of ‘Zamindari’, ‘Ryotwari’ and ‘Mahalwari’. 


Zamindari System 


Originally the status of zamindars was that of rent receivers, in 
due course of time they become the owners of land allotted to 
them. The British administration modified or transformed the 
prevailing land tenures in a manner as to secure the maximum 
revenue for government from land tax. Land revenue rates were 
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raised and such zamindars as could not pay the enhanced demand 
were ousted and replaced by new allottees. The actual cultivators 
were deprived of all their traditional rights including the right of 
security of tenure. This process continued till 1789 when Lord 
Cornwallis introduced permanent settlement. Under that 
settlement proprietary rights were bestowed on zamindars and 
land revenue demands were fixed in perpetuity. 

There aims were (1) to create a class of big land owners who 
could be depended upon as the pillars of British rule in the country 
and, (2) to induce moneyed men to acquire landed property and 
invest capital in agriculture. The first expectation was fulfilled, 
but the second remained totally unrealised. A chain of 
intermediaries between the state and the tiller emerged. Thus came 
into existence a class of sub-proprietors or tenure holders. In 
zamindari areas share cropping continued to be the dominant form 
of a backward agriculture. 


Ryotwari System 


Under the ryotwari system, settlement was made separately with 
each peasant holder of land, or ryot who was recognised as the 
proprietor with the right to sublet, mortgage, transfer by gift of 
sale. The ryot was protected from ejectment as long as he paid the 
fixed assessment to the Government. Periodic resettlements were 
made. The ryotwari system was introduced by Thomas Munro 
first in Madras in 1792 and then in Bombay. 

Although juristically no landlords or intermediaries were 
created in the ryotwari areas and the settlements were made 
directly with the ryot, but the bigger ryot landholders came to 
dominate the agrarian set up and became the counterparts of the 
landlords in zamindari areas. They indulged in many semi-feudal 
forms of exploitation such as sharecropping, rack-renting, 
ejectments, forced labour, usury, etc. Unprotected tenancy 
developed on a big scale in all ryotwari areas. 

The tenant had no permanent interest in land. In many cases, the 
lands were leased on crop sharing basis. The tenant did not geta proper 
return on his labour and enterprise. The absentee landlord cared only 
forhis annual rent and tookno irtterest in the improvement ofhis land or 
the introduction of improved methods of cultivation. The ryotwari land 
Tevenue system covered 93 per cent of the area in Bombay, 73 per cent in 
Madras, 91 per cent in Assam and 54 per cent in Madhya Pradesh. 
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Mahalwari System 


A third type of land tenure called the mahalwari tenure was initially 
introduced in the United Provinces in 1822 and later extended to 
Punjab. Under this system of land tenure, the settlement was made 
with the entire village and the peasant residing there contributed, 
on the basis of their respective holdings, to the total revenue demand 
of the village. The Mahalwari system which was confined to some 
parts of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab became in a course of time 
indistinguishable from the Ryotwari system. 

During the first decade after independence the main concern of 
the land reform was abolition of intermediaries. The term 
“intermediary” is commonly understood to mean any person who 
intervenes between the actual cultivator and the state. In the context 
of land reforms, it refer to the holders of certain recognised proprietary 
or sub-proprietary tenures which had their origin in the Zamindari 
system. It does not cover the big landowners in Ryotwari areas. 

The reasons underlying the abolition of intermediaries were 
(i) concentration of land ownership in the hands of a parasitic class, 
(ii) denial of ownership right to the vast mass of peasants who 
were the actual cultivators, and (iii) stagnant agricultural economy 
which failed to meet the growing food and raw material 
requirements of a newly independent economy. 

Legislative measures for the abolition of intermediaries after 
independence, starting with Uttar Pradesh, were enacted in other 
states. The whole process of legal enactments was completed 
within a decade, that is, from 1950 to 1960. 

Land reforms are included in the State List, under the 
Constitution and the actual enactments abolishing intermediaries 
were worked out with a certain variations from state to state. The 
main achievements of the legislation were (i) to curb and restrict 
feudal and semi-feudal ownership, (ii) to prepare the ground work 
for the development of modern commercial agriculture in India, 
(iii) to establish direct contact between nearly 20 million cultivators 
and the state, and (iv) to introduce changes in agrarian relations 
which had far-reaching socio-economic consequences. 


Tenancy Cultivation 


Under the Zamindari system, the Zamindars were at the apex of 
the agrarian structure, next to them came the sub-proprietors who 
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had the same rights as the zamindars, subject to the payment of 
rent. Ranking below these intermediaries were several categories 
of tenants. (i) Exproprietary tenants, that is, persons who were 
once proprietors but who had lost that right subsequently; 
(ii) Occupancy tenants who had a permanent right to cultivate the 
land subject to the payment of rent. Also known as hereditary 
tenants they enjoyed security of tenure as long as they continued 
to pay rent. They also received compensation for making 
permanent improvements on land and can be compared with 
peasant proprietorship in all respects except in respect of 
ownership of land, (iii) Non-occupancy tenants who were tenants 
at will—paying cash rents while were not regulated either by 
custom or by administration; (iv) Sharecroppers or sub-tenants who 
paid their rent in kind, which was usually 50 per cent or more of 
the gross produce. They were treated as serfs. 

The last two categories constituted the majority of the tenants 
and sub-tenants in the Zamindari and Ryotwari areas. They had 
to pay high rents and their tenancy was insecure. Such tenants 
were predominant in the ryotwari areas. In the fifties the ratio of 
land revenue to the total rental was 39 in Uttar Pradesh, 25 in 
Madras and 14 in West Bengal. In the zamindari areas, the rental 
demands of the Zamindars continued to grow over the years, while 
the land revenue did not register a corresponding increase. 

In the Ryotwariarea, the practice of renting out land developed 
on an extensive scale and the Ryotwari tenant and sharecroppers 
remained by and large unprotected. Normally 50 to 60 per cent of 
the gross produce was paid by the tenant to the landowner as rent 
in Ryotwari areas. Besides rents, many illegal levies imposed on 
tenants and sharecroppers forced them to live in conditions of 
servitude. Then there was labour rent or ‘begari’. Bonded labour 
also prevailed in many areas. 

Further, the tenants were not sure how long the lands would 
remain in their possession, and thus no permanent interest in them. 
The absentee landlord on the other hand was only concerned about 
for his annual rent and took no interest in the improvement of his 
land or the introduction of improved methods of cultivation. 

Under the British tule, the scope for land reforms was very 
limited. They were aimed neither at improving production, nor 
ensuring of social justice but at safeguarding at British political 
influence in the rural areas. Thus “Land to the tiller” became one 
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of the major slogans meant to mobilise the mass of peasantry in 
the struggle against British rule during the thirties and forties. 

Broadly the object of tenancy legislation in India was to help 
tenants where intermediary abolition acts had been passed and to 
define the tenure arrangements to ensue more productive use of land. 

The objection of tenancy legislation laid down by the successive 
panels and committees for land reforms set up by the Central 
Government were as follows: (i) Security of tenure to be conferred 
on tenant cultivators in the interest of social justice and agricultural 
production; (ii) to the fair rents for tenants; (iii) to permit 
landowners to resume land for self-cultivation up toa limited area; 
and (iv) to end landlord-tenant relationship on non-resumable 
areas, and bring tenant cultivators on these areas into direct contact 
with the state as peasant proprietors. 


ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES AND TENANCY 
REFORMS: THE BASIC OBJECTIVES 


The term tenant has been variously defined in different states. The 
sharecroppers were not treated as tenants in West Bengal, Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa and the erstwhile Travancore Cochin state. In the 
erstwhile Bombay state no distinction was made between the 
sharecroppers and tenants paying fixed produce rent or cash rent. 
Tenancy reforms generally concern the following classes of persons: 
(i) tenants of home-farm lands of the intermediaries; (ii) sub-tenants 
of the intermediaries; (iii) tenants holding lands from the ryots in 
the Ryotwari areas; and (iv) sharecroppers who were in most of 
the areas not included in the definition of the term ‘tenant’ though 
they had all the characteristic features of a tenant. The area under 
tenancy has declined from over one-half of the total operated area 
to about 15 per cent of the total area now. 

The salient objectives of tenancy legislation are: 

1. Security of tenures: Security of tenure is to be conferred on 
tenant cultivators in the interest of ensuring social justice and 
improving agricultural production. The magic of private property, 
according to Arthur Young, “turns a bleak rock into a garden, give 
him anine years lease of a garden and he converts it into a dese! fh 
Legislative measures have been taken for providing the tenants 
security of tenure in all the states. 
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Certain safeguards have been provided for persons serving in 
the armed forces, unmarried women, widows, minors and other 
persons suffering from mental or physical infirmities. Such persons 
enjoys the right to lease out land and to resume land for personal 
cultivation when the disability ceases. Experience has shown that 
landowners are liable to misuse the saving clause relating to 
‘personal cultivation’ and eject tenants. 

Recommendations have also been made by the Second Plan 
about the area which the tenant can retain. After the abolition of 
the Zamindari system the landowners were not permitted to 
resume any tenanted land in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. But 
a limited right of resumption was permitted in all other states. 

In Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh, a 
tenant had the right to retain a minimum area or demand an 
alternative area before being ejected. In Assam, Madhya Pradesh, 
former Hyderabad area, Orissa, former PEPSU, Kutch, Ben galand 
Jammu and Kashmir though an upper limit on the resumable area 
has been imposed, there is no provision for retaining a minimum 
holding. 

The right of resumption of land for ‘personal cultivation’ has 
resulted in land grabbing and unwarranted eviction of tenants. It 
has indirectly created an atmosphere conducive to the growth of 
informal, oral and concealed tenancies under which the actual 
tenants characterised as a farm servant or an ‘agricultural servant’. 

The highly defective system of land records has contributed 
to the continued prevalence of such tenancies. In West Bengal, 
while all under-raiyats have been brought directly under the state 
this does not include sharecroppers though they have been 
protected against eviction at will. Except in Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Rajasthan, where restrictions were placed on the 
landlords right to resume land for personal cultivation, the 
landlords forcibly evicted tenants from lands which they cultivated 
in the name of resuming land for personal cultivation. The evicted 
tenants were again given land on lease without being formally 
registered as tenants. 

The Green Revolution also led to large-scale eviction of tenants 
as it made self-cultivation more profitable. According to the 
National Sample Survey estimates, the share of crop sharing 
tenancy in the total area under tenancy, increased from 36.55 per 
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cent in 1954-55 to 38.24 per cent in 1961-62 and 47.84 per cent in 
1971-72. 

2. Regulation of rent: One of the objectives of tenancy legislation 
was fixation of fair rents. The First Plan had recommended that 
the maximum rent should not exceed one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the gross produce. Legislation to regulate rent has been passed by 
all the states. For example, in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, it is 
fixed at one-sixth of the gross produce. 

In Assam, parts of Karnataka, Orissa, Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh the rent constitute at one-fourth or even less of the gross 
produce. The maximum rents have been fixed at levels not exceeding 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the gross produce in all the states except 
Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area), Haryana and Punjab. In a few 
states, the rents have been fixed as a multiple of land revenue. 

The tenancy legislations have not yet been able to regulate 
rent as recommended by the Fifth Plan, that is, at one-fourth to 
one-fifth of the gross produce. The socio-economic factors and 
traditions play an important role in determining the levels of rent 
and it will take time to adjust these to the statutory level of ceilings. 
It is extremely difficult to enforce the provision for fair rents in the 
case of sharecroppers and other tenants who do not enjoy any 
security of tenure since any demand for litigation on the part of 
such tenants to fix fair rents leads to their ejectment from land. 

In the case of sharecroppers and other categories of 
unprotected tenants the prevailing share of the land owner is 
nowhere less than 50 per cent. The state have been advised to bring 
all such oral tenant croppers on records with the help of 
organisation of rural poor, local panchayats and voluntary agencies 
working in these areas. 

3. Ownership rights for tenants: On non-resumable areas, various 
enactments have been made by state governments to end the 
landlord-tenant relationship and bring tenant-cultivators of those 
areas into direct contact with the state as peasant proprietors. 

The basis for determining the price of land which tenants wish 
to purchase and its mode of payment differ from state to state. 
The pattern that has been followed by various states for the transfer 
of ownership is as: 


(a) In Uttar Pradesh tenants have been brought into direct 
relationship with the state, where by the latter recovers 
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rent directly from the tenants and pays compensation to 
the owners. 

(b) In Mumbai tenants are required to buy ownership rights 
by a stipulated date, failing which they become liable to 
ejectment. 

(c) Tenants have been given optional rights of purchase on 
payment of price, regulated by law and payable in 
instalments spread over a period of time. 


In Kerala, tenancy was by and large abolished and 35 lakh 
tenants were given ownership rights. For the first time in the 
country about 6.5 lakh tenants in Gujarat, 6 lakh in Tamil Nadu 
and almost all tenants in Punjab have been registered. In states 
like Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Orissa, no tenancy 
registration has taken place. 

There has been an organised mobilisation of tenants along with 
other poorer sections in the rural areas by the left parties. As a 
result, 13.5 lakh sharecroppers (bargadars) were registered and 
given legal protection against rent-enhancement and illegal 
eviction by the landlords. Their rights have been made hereditary. 

Tardy Implementation of. Reforms: The conversion of tenants into 
owners of land they cultivate, is one of the principal aims of tenancy 
reforms that could not be achieved. In regard to conferment of 
ownership rights on cultivating tenants, the existing legislations 
in the states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, and 
Punjab still fall short of the requirements as per the national policy. 

This can be attributed to two reasons: The rates of compensation 
to be paid by the tenants for acquiring ownership rights were very 
high and secondly, the purchase of ownership was optional in certain 
States. As a result, an estimated 7.7 million tenants have acquired 
ownership of about 5.6 million hectares. Law has not been fully 
implemented—In Assam for instance large body of tenants under 
‘person under disability’ and ‘privileged raiyats’ have been left out. 
The national policy however permits land owners who are members 
of defence force, widows, unmarried women, minors and persons 
suffering from mental and physical disability to leave out lands to 
tenants without loss of ownership. Adequate provision to confer 
ownership rights do not exist in the states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Haryana, Punjab and Tamil Nadu. 

Conferment of ownership rights on homestead tenants who 
belong to the poor sections of the rural community has been one 
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of the objectives of the land reform policy. Security of tenure and 
ownership rights have been conferred on homestead tenants in all 
the states. Under a special scheme of the Minimum Needs 
Programme for provision of home-sites to the landless in rural 
areas, 7.7 million house sites have so far been allotted to the landless 
families in rural areas. 

Numerous agitations and struggles by peasants, tenants and 
sharecroppers, combined with legislative measures undertaken by 
the various state governments have been effective in eliminating 
semi-feudal relations to some extent. Despite this, since the tenancy 
contracts are by and the large oral and implementation of existing 
legislation is poor informal tenants and tenants-at-will continue 
to exist. 

According to Chadha and Bhaumik the West Bengal 
experience points to the need for launching a vigorous drive to 
mobilise and organise the mass of poor tenants in collaboration 
with the other weaker section at the grassroots level. It is a fact 
that mobilisation and organisation of the poorer sections (including 
the tenants) in West Bengal has been the culmination of a chain of 
historical events (e.g. several peasant uprisings during the colonial 
period, the Tebhaga movement at the dawn of independence and 
the Naxalite movement since the mid-60s). 

However, their organisational base has been strengthened only 
in recent years with the revival of the Panchayati Raj system. In 
view of the organisational weaknesses of the rural poor in many 
regions of India, the revival of the Panchayati Raj system may be 
contemplated asa firststep towards launching a process of political 
mobilisation at the grassroots level. The need of the hour is to raise 


If the governments in power at the centre and other states are 
sincere in wanting to improve the lot of the rural poor (including 
the petty tenant cultivators), they would do well to take need from 
the West Bengal experience. 

There should be a countrywide drive to find out the extent to 
which informal, concealed or oral tenancy and sharecropping is 
prevalent. This should be followed by the conferment of ownership 
rights on all categories of tenants, including sharecroppers 
excepting the specially exempted categories. : 

All tenants who are registered or recorded should be given 
ownership rights and those under religious institutions should be 
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provided with security of tenure besides being conferred their 
ownership rights on payment of reasonable compensation to the 
religious institutions. If sincerely implemented, these reform 
would enable millions of tenants and sharecroppers to become 
free owners. This will give a tremendous boost to the agrarian 
economy leading to increased productivity and development. 

The Discussion Paper on Economic Reforms has stated that, 
“in several states the agenda of land reforms remains woefully 
unfinished and tenancy regimes need urgent reform. Thus far, 
efforts at tenancy reform have frequently not achieved desired 
results. The incidence of oral and concealed tenancy remains high 
as does insecurity of tenure”. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS IN INDIA 


As a result of above reforms, number of agricultural holdings in 
India has gone up as shown in the table: 


Table 16.1: Number of Operational Holdings during Agricultural 
Census Years 


(in 000 ha.) 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Major Variation Variation Variation Variance 


over over over over 
Size Group 1970-71 1976-77 1970-71 1980-81 1976-77 1985-86 1980-81 1990-91 1985-86 


Marginal 36200 44523 23.0 51122 126 56147 120 62065 105 


(below 1 ha.) (51.0) (54.6) (56.4) (57.8) (59.0) 

Small 13432 14728 96 16072 9.1 17922 115 19973 114 
(1to2ha.) (18.9) (18.1) (18.1) (18.4) (19.9) 

Semi- 10681 11666 92 12455 68 13252 64 13918 5.0 
medium 

Q@to4ha) (15.0) (14.3) (14.0) (13.6) (13.2) 

Medium 7932 8212 35 8068 -18 7916 , -19 7636 -35 
(4to10ha.) (11.2) (10.1) (9.1) (8.1) (7.2) 

Large 2766 2440 -11.8: 2166 -11.2 1918- -114 1682 -123 
(0ha& 39 (3.0) (2.4) (2.0) (1.6) 

above) 


All size 71011 81569 14.9 88883 90 97155 93 105277 84 


Classes (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 
ea MENON): J FTL (100.0), ) 


Note: 1. Figures in brackets are percentages to total of that column. 
2. Thus we see that large number of rural people have become 
land owner due to land reforms. 
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SUB-DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 
OF HOLDINGS 


Sub-division means division of land among heirs in the event of 
the death of the head of the family. Fragmentation of holdings 
consists of small scattered fields lying at considerable distances 
from one another. The small size of holding is due to of the sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings. According to the Eighth 
Round (1953-54) of the NSS average holding was divided into five 
pieces. The average number of fragments were 2.89 for holding 
size ranging from 0.01 to 2.49 acres, 7.02 for holding from 2.50 to 
4.99 acres, 8.19 for holding from 5 to 7.49 acres, 8.82 for holding 
size from 7.50 to 9.99 acres, 9.21 for holding size 10.00 to 14.99 
acres, 9.46 for holding size from 15.00 to 19.99 acres and 9.88 for 
holding size of 20 acres or more. Thus with increase in the size of 
holding, the average number of fragments increases. However, 
the extent of fragment action is higher in the case of holdings of 
less than 5 acres. 


Causes 


1. Laws of inheritance: The law of inheritance, applicable to 
Hindus and Muslims, except where the Hindu joint family 
system is prevalent, enjoins on all heirs the right to inherit 
immovable property. 

2. Pressure of population: The increasing pressure of 
population on land aggravated by the slow development 
of agro-based industries and lack of adequate expansion 
of employment in the organised industrial sector results 
in fragmentation of holdings. 

3. Ineffective implementation of land reforms: The most 
important objective of fixation of ceiling on landholding 
is to distribute the surplus land. As pointed out earlier, 
due to slow pace of implementation and loopholes in the 
law, the ceiling laws could not make my appreciable dent 
on the existing size and distribution of holdings. 

4. Break-up of joint family: The decline of the joint family 
system has further led to sub-division and fragmentation 
of holdings. Unlike in previous years land was not held 
together and cultivated ina single block despite increase 
in the number of family members. 
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5. Rural indebtedness: The marginal and small farmers borrow 
funds mainly for unproductive activities. At times the 
farmers are unable to pay back the debt; and therefore 
have to part with their land. Moneylenders also incite the 
illiterate farmers into take loans against their land. 

6. Attachment to land: People are psychologically attached to 
land. So each son wants to have a share in the father’s 
land. This sets off the process of fragmentation which, it 
gets accentuated with each succeeding generation. 


Disadvantages 


The problem of excessive fragmentation of farms may appear 
to be different from that of the small and uneconomic size of 
holdings but the two are virtually interlinked in the sense that the 
drawbacks of one tends to aggravate those of the other. Thus the 
problem of excessive fragmentation has to be considered in the 
context of the small size of the average farm in India. A major 
obstacle to efficient cultivation is the sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings. Its main disadvantages are: 


1. Full and proper land utilisation is often hampered, and 
the small size of holdings renders them unprofitable to 
cultivate; 

2. Avoidable expenditure of time and money is involved in 
moving labour, cattle, seed, manure and irrigation water 
from one plot to another, and in bringing the harvested 
crop to a single threshing floor; 

3. Supervision of farm operations becomes difficult; 

4. Large expenses have to be incurred irrigation, farming, 
drainage, etc.; 

5. Access to the scattered fields becomes difficult during the 
crop season leading to disputes over trespass, etc.; and 

6. There is loss of land on boundaries. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 


Among the different types of land reforms consolidation of 
holdings is probably the most important measure for bringing 
about a substantial improvement in the productivity of land. 
Although the gravity of the problem had long been recognised, 
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legislative action to meet it has been initiated fairly recently. 
Successive Five Year Plans have laid stress on the importance of 
consolidation. The First Plan suggested that consolidation of 
holdings in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay should be 
undertaken as a task of primary importance in agricultural 
programme in the national extension service blocks. 

Tn view of the limitation of trained personnel, the Third Plan 
recommended consolidation work in areas which were already 
receiving high priority and that they should be awarded irrigation 
or were likely to come under irrigation. Recognising the importance 
of consolidation in the agricultural development of Punjab, 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, the Fourth Plan pointed out that the 
programme should be pursued vigorously in other states also. 
Under the Fifth Plan, in areas where land consolidation was 
undertaken the holdings of small farmers, the surplus land and 
the Government wasteland available for distribution to new 
assignees was to be consolidated in compact blocks. 

While almost all the states enacted legislative measures for 
consolidation of holdings, very few took up implementation with 
any degree of earnestness. In Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh 
separate organisations were set up for this purpose. Inother states, 
the work was done by normal agencies of revenue administration. 
By 1980, nearly 45 million hectares of land, i.e., about one-fourth 
of the consolidable land had been consolidated all over the country. 

The Sixth Plan pointed out that most of the states in the country 
had enacted legislation to undertake consolidation of holdings. 
However, the implementation has been patchy and sporadic except 
in Punjab, Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh, where the work 
has been complete. In the southern states and Rajasthan the work 
has not even started, while among the eastern states, some work 
has begun only in Orissa and Bihar. 

The Sixth Plan pointed out that the programme of 
consolidation of holdings would be taken up in all the states, and 
completed in phases over a period of 10 years, with priority to be 
given to the command areas of irrigation projects where the work 
should be completed in 3 to 5 years. Legislative measures for 
preventing fresh fragmentation ofholdings below a minimum size 
was also to be considered. 
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COOPERATIVE FARMING 


An important feature of the agrarian social structure is the 
Persistence of petty peasant Proprietors, who constitute the bulk 
of the labour force needed for agriculture. The biggest obstacle to 
the development of this great mass of peasant proprietors is the 
paucity of land in their possession. Agricultural property structure 
has not yet undergone any radical change, corresponding to the 
change in methods and modes of production. The various ceiling 
laws have not yet reduced the prevailing concentration of land 
ownership at the top. The smallness of size has to be accepted as 
an immutable fact. 

On the reorganisation of agriculture the All India Congress 
Committee in 1948 recommended that “all intermediaries between 
the tiller and the State should be replaced by non-profit making 
agencies such as cooperatives.” The Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee (1949) carefully considered the question of the ultimate 
pattern of agrarian society in India and held that peasant farming 
on proper units of cultivation based on rights on land would be 
the most suitable form of cultivation, Holdings smaller than the 
basic holding should in course of time, be brought under a scheme 
of cooperative joint farming. 

The main features of Cooperative Joint Farming are: 
(a) Ownership of land rests with individual cultivators; (b) all plots 
are organised into a single unit; (c) management is conducted 
jointly; and (d) net Profits are distributed on the basis of land 
contributed and work performed. 

The advantages of such farming are: (i) fragmentation is 
eliminated; (ii) uneconomic holdings are efficiently used; (iii) crop 
protection is easier; (iv) the peasant retains his right to property; 
(v) specialisation of labour takes place; (vi) mechanisation becomes 
feasible and (vii) advanced cultivation techniques can be 
disseminated to the farmers, 


be encouraged and assisted to group themselves voluntarily into 
cooperative farming societies, 
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Among the prerequisites for promoting cooperative farming 
in India, according to plan were (i) to give special preference to 
cooperative farm in respect of supplies, finance, technical and 
marketing assistance, (ii) leasing agricultural wasteland belonging 
to the government or taken over from private owners, (iii) to give 
preference to villages in which cooperative farming societies are 
formed in undertaking consolidation proceedings, (iv) to ensure 
that no adverse tenancy rights accrue against members who might 
not engage in personal cultivation. As a result of the various 
incentives and inducements, given to cooperative societies as many 
as 1937 such societies were formed at the end of the First Plan. 

The Second Plan suggested that effective steps should be taken 
to lay the foundation for a cooperative reorganisation of the rural 
economy. To promote cooperative farming societies the Plan 
recommended (1) giving preference (a) in the grant of credit and 
financial assistance to cooperative societies; (b) in the supply of 
improved seeds, fertilisers and materials for local construction; 
and (c) in the grant of leases of lands reclaimed by the government, 
culturable wastelands, etc.; (2) provision of facilities for 
consolidation of lands comprising a cooperative farm; 
(3) disallowing exercise of new rights prejudicial to the interest of 
its members of a society during its existence; (4) provision of 
technical assistance to personnel engaged in farm operations, 
marketing, preparation of production programmes, etc.; (5) offer 
of technical or financial assistance in developing non-agricultural 
employment for members of the cooperative farming society; and 
(6) grant of subsidy covering for managerial expenses for a limited 
period wherever desirable. 

It was expected that these facilities would help in the 
development of cooperatives from the base upwards. However, 
progress in this area was extremely unsatisfactory. In 1959 the 
Congress Party announced its decision to implement a new 
agrarian organisational pattern based onjoint cooperative farming. 
In pursuance of this decision the National Cooperative Farming 
Advisory Board was set up at the Centre and the states were to 
promote cooperative farming and encourage voluntary 
organisation of 318 pilot projects. 

A report on the working of 22 cooperative farming societies in 
India published during the Second Plan pointed that these were 
formed to evade the consequences of land reform legislations. The 
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Fourth Plan admitted the failure that, “Cooperative farming, ona 
voluntary basis, has been officially accepted as the way out 
(in tackling the problem of full and proper utilisation of the land 
surface). However, so far, no substantial progress has been made. 

The problem of motivation and organisation met with in this 
approach have not yet been successfully solved on any significant 
scale. Moreover, ithas not been Sponsored actively enough by any 
large group or body of opinion within the country. Therefore, 
except for continuing present schemes of encoura ging cooperative 
farming, it has not been possible to propose any additional 
programmes in this Plan”. 

The basic causes of the failure of the voluntary scheme were: 
(1) reluctance of the peasant to surrender land; (2) difficulty of 
ensuring a sense of discipline at work; (3) absence of any genuine 
motivation behind the formation of cooperatives; (4) difficulty in 
measuring work; (5) existence of absentee landlords; (6) lack of 
professional skill; (7) inter-group rivalry, etc. As on 30 June, 1973, 
there were 9,732 cooperative farming societies with a membership 
of 2,68,517 covering an area of 4,88,000 hectares. 

Cooperative farming has failed to take off in India despite great 
strides made in cooperation in other fields not even one per cent 
of the total cropped area has been brought within the fold of the 
cooperative sector. 


CEILING ON AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 


scale farming was the main cause of backwardness of Indian 
agriculture. In the face of growing pressure of population on land 
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and increasing number of landless workers, the concept of viable 
land holdings continued to gain ground. 

Objectives: The first, and most important objective of imposing 
land ceiling was to rectify the highly uneven distribution of land, 
with a large percentage of the total area being concentrated in the 
hands of a few which was not consistent with the norms of social 
justice. 

Secondly, the fixation of ceiling would make available land 
for redistribution among small farmers and landless labour thereby 
fulfilling their long cherished desire to possess land which would 
help to increase agricultural production and (b) enlarge the sphere 
of self-employment. The Panel on Land Reforms set up by the 
Planning Commission in 1955 made a positive recommendation 
for the enactment of a ceiling legislation. But its report was rejected 
or ignored by various committees or panels appointed by the state 
governments for formulating land reform policies and measures. 

The Second Plan recommended a ceiling legislation for giving 
to the rural poor “a sense of opportunity equal with other sections 
of the rural community.” The ceiling should be fixed at three times 
a family holding, yielding an income of Rs. 3,600 a year. The unit 
of ceiling was left to the state governments. The Third Plan made 
no new and positive proposals but reaffirmed the position of the 
Second Plan. 

Thus, for nearly 15 years of planning, the case for imposing in 
favour of ceiling on large farms was based on considerations of 
social justice rather than on the need for increasing production 
and developing agriculture as a whole. 

The enactment and enforcement of ceiling laws can be broadly 
divided in two phases (1) the period from 1960 to 1972, and (2) the 
period since 1972 after the adoption of the national guidelines. 
These are discussed as follows: 

First phase: 1960-1972. As ceiling legislation was a State subject, 
each state enacted its own legislation. The ceiling level ranged 
from 10 acres to 324 acres. There were two units of application, 
namely (a) the individual landholder and (b) the family. The classes 
of land which were exempted from the operation of ceiling laws 
varied widely among the states. The categories of land exempted 
included (1) tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa and cardamom plantations; 
(2) land held by religious, charitable and educational institutions; 
(3) land held by cooperative farming societies; (4) land held by 
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sugarcane factories and orchards; (5) efficiently managed farms, 
(6) land where heavy investment or permanent structural 
improvements have been made the breaking up of which is likely 
to reduce agricultural production; (7) state farms, etc. 

These legislative measures were full of loopholes, providing 
enough scope for manipulations and fictitious transfers and the 
provision of a large number of exemptions from ceilings led to 
frequent interventions by courts of law. The ceiling laws were 
evaded with impunity. The big landholders resorted to ‘benami’ 
transfers on a very large-scale. As a result the state governments 
could secure very little surplus land for distribution among the 
poor. The ceiling legislation in all the states put together yielded a 
surplus of 1 million hectares against a net sown area of 141 million 
hectares, 

Second phase: 1972 onwards; The ineffectiveness of the ceiling 
laws, the urgent need to increase agricultural production, and 
agrarian unrest in the country led to a re-examination of the issue 
by the Central Land Reforms Committee. Based on the 
Committee’s recommendations anew policy on land ceilings was 
evolved with the following National Guidelines: 


1. Level of ceiling: (i) Land with assured irrigation and capable 
of yielding at least two crops a year should have ceiling 
within a range of 10 to 18 acres. Allowance may be made 
if land is irrigated from private sources. 

(ii) In the case of land having assured irrigation for only one 
crop in a year, the ceiling shall not exceed 27 acres. 

(ii) For all other types of land, the ceiling shall not exceed 54 
acres. In special cases like desert and hilly areas, this may 
have to be relaxed. 

(iv) In the case of owner’s holdings, consisting of different 
types of land, the total holdings should not exceed 54 acres. 

2. Unit of application of ceiling: (i) The unit of ceiling shall be a 
family of five members, the term “family” being so defined 
as to include husband, wife and minor children. Where 
the number of members in the family exceeds five, 
additional land may be allowed but the total area 
admissible to the family cannot exceed twice the limit for 
a family of five members, 

(ii) Each major son will be treated as a separate unit for the 
purpose of application of ceiling. 
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(iii) Lands to be exempted from ceiling were the land under 
tea, coffee, rubber, cardamom and cocoa as well as land 
held by industrial or commercial undertakings for non- 
agricultural purposes. 

(iv) In the distribution of surplus land priority would be given 

to landless agricultural workers particularly those 

belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The rate of compensation may be fixed in graded slabs 

and preferably as a multiple of land revenue. 


(v 


=> 


As per the new laws the levels of ceilings are given in Table 
16.2. 


Table 16.2: Levels of Ceilings in Different States 


States Level of Ceiling (hectares) 
Andhra Pradesh F 4.05 to 21.85 
Assam 6.741 

Bihar 6.07 to 18.21 
Gujarat 4.05 to 21.85 
Haryana 7.25 to 21.85 
Himachal Pradesh 4.05 to 12.14 
Jammu & Kashmir 3.68 to 7.77 
Karnataka 4.05 to 21.85 
Kerala 4.86 to 6.07 
Madhya Pradesh 4.05 to 21.85 
Orissa 4.05 to 18.21 
Punjab 7.00 to 21.80 
Rajasthan 7.25 to 21.85 
Tamil Nadu 4.86 to 24.28 
Tripura 4.00 to 12.00 
Uttar Pradesh 7.30 to 18.25 
West Bengal 5.00 to 7.00 


SURPLUS LAND DISTRIBUTION 


The ceiling legislations have been improved, rationalised and put 
on a more or less uniform basis throughout the country. Laws on 
ceiling of agricultural land, based on the national guidelines on 
land ceilings, are being implemented in practically all the states 
except Nagaland, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram 
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where land is generally held by the community, and in the union 
territories of Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Goa, Daman & 
Diu. 

The Sixth Plan stated that the progress in taking over and 
distributing ceiling surplus land had been tardy. Out of about 15.74 
lakh hectares declared surplus in different states till March 1980, 
only about 9.56 lakh hectares have been acquired by the states 
and about 6.97 lakh hectares distributed. Distribution of surplus 
land had benefited nearly 11.54 lakh landless persons, of whom 
6.13 lakh beneficiaries belong to the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. Duing 1975-78, 21 million acres of Government 
waste land were distributed to the landless and other weaker 
sections of the society. 

As a result of the implementation of the land ceiling laws a 
total of 72.8 lakh acres of land which is less than 2 per cent of the 
cultivated area had been declared surplus till 1992. The poor 
progress in the distribution of surplus land is evident from the 
fact that even this small area of declared surplus land has not been 
distributed as would appear from the following: 


Fe gr ne A TET ae lke dE 


(in lakh acres) 


(a) Area declared surplus 72.8 
(b) Area taken possession of 63.5 
(c) Area distributed 49.8 
(d) No. of beneficiaries (lakhs) 47.6 


The total declared surplus so far based on the various estimates 
of the availability of surplus ceiling land, indicates that efforts 
made in the redistribution leaves much to be desired. The data 
thrown up by agricultural census and NSS with certain 
assumptions on average ceiling limits for each states and allowing 
for area under plantations and orchards clearly shows that the 
declared surplus 72.8 lakh hectares land is much less than the latest 
estimated surplus which is 98.46 lakh hectares, This is mainly due 
to the following reasons: 

Provisions in the ceiling law for (a) holding land up to twice 
the ceiling limit by families with over 5 members; (b) allowing a 
separate ceiling limit for major sons in the family; (c) permitting 
every shareholder of a joint family under the relevant personal 
law a separate unit of ceiling limit, and (d) exempting tea, coffee, 
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rubber, cardamom and cocoa plantations from the law and 
(e) exempting religious, educational and charitable institutions for 
possessing land beyond the normal ceiling limits; (f) prevalence 
of benami, farzi and clandestine transactions to frustrate ceiling 
laws; (g) misuse of exemptions and wrong classification of lands; 
(h) exemption of lands brought under irrigation by public 
investment; from appropriate ceiling law; (i) blockage of a large 
chunk of land due to litigation. 


New Policy Thrust for Land Reforms 


With a view to ensure the efficient and prompt implementation of 
land reforms new thrust areas have been identified and accordingly 
the States have been advised to initiate the following measures: 


1. To take expeditious and effective measures to plug 
loopholes in the ceiling laws and for constituting tribunals 
under Article 323-B of the constitution for speedy disposal 
of cases under ceiling laws. 

2. To consider inclusion of major sons in the definition of 
family with effect from 24.1.71, bring lands with religious, 
educational and charitable institutions within the ambit 
of land ceiling and bring areas newly irrigated by public 
investment under appropriate ceilings. 

3. To make deterrent provision in the law to protect assignees 
of ceiling land from eviction. 

4. To underline vigorous implementation of this reform 
including countering evasion, ensure compliance with the 
active support and cooperation of the rural poor and their 
organisations. 

5. To distribute the available surplus land at the earliest and 
not to reserve surplus ceiling land for public purposes. 

6. To assume powers to acquire alternative land that is found 
to be unfit for distribution from landowners, by making 
suitable legislative provision. 

7. To determine the ceiling limits so as to increase the 
availability of surplus land in view of the skewed 
distribution of land as per the agricultural census data 
1985-86 which revealed that holdings above 10 hectares, 
though constitute only 2.0 per cent of the total holding, 
have 20.2 per cent. The suggested ceiling limits are 5 
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hectares for irrigated land with one crop and 12 hectares 
for dryland. The present position of ceiling limits in the 
states as against the national guidelines of 1972 and 
suggested lower ceilings as follows: 


Irrigated with Irrigated with Dry Land 
Two Crops One Crop 
Suggested in national 4.05 to 7.28 10.93 21.85 
guidelines of 1972 
Suggested lower limits 5.00 75 12 


Land Distribution Programme and the Rural Poor 


Since the beneficiaries of ceiling surplus land are the rural poor 
and the surplus ceiling land is generally of a very poor quality, a 
scheme for providing financial assistance to the assignees of 
surplus land for making the allotted land cultivable was introduced 
in 1975-76. This scheme, provides for granting an amount of 
Rs. 2,500/- per hectare as grant to the beneficiary for purposes of 
simple land development, acquiring inputs as well as meeting their 
immediate consumption needs. This amount is shared equally by 
the state and the centre. 

Till 1991 Rs. 52.66 crore has been released out of which Rs. 43.54 
crore has been reported to be utilised. It is envisaged that assignees 
of surplus land would be accorded priority in IRDP programme 
making them eligible to a total subsidy up to Rs. 8,000/- per family 
from all sources. Thus assistance from different programmes 
mentioned above is expected to help assignees of surplus land to 
develop their lands for agriculture or allied activities and further 
to enable them to take up a variety of economic activities which 
could be a viable source of income round the year. These measures 
envisage integration of the benefits accruing allottees of the surplus 
land in the poverty eradication programmes. 

Protection to Tribals: Protection to tribal landowners against 
alienation of their land by non-tribals is an important component 
of the land reform policy. While most states have enacted laws 
either preventing transfer of land to non-tribals or restricting such 
transfers, a number of states have also provided for restoring of 
land already alienated back to the tribals. These legal provisions, 


however, havenotbeen successful in preventing alienation of tribal 
lands. 
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This is primarily due to (i) the existence of many loopholes in 
the law which have not been plugged, (ii) incapability of poor 
tribals to fight cases in courts, (iii) lack of awareness among tribals 
about their rights and widespread indebtedness among them, 
(iv) fear of reprisals among tribals if they report about alienation 
of their land, and (v) inadequate administrative arrangements to 
detect alienation of tribal land and its speedy restoration. 


Review 


There are 169 land reform laws in the Ninth Schedule. With the 
decision to include 55 more such laws in the states, the schedule 
has a total of 214 land reform laws. The government thought it 
appropriate to expand the list of laws under the Ninth Schedule 
as the courts had taken the view that the land reform laws did not 
enjoy protection against challenges made on the ground of 
infringement of fundamental rights. This decision will do away 
with one of the many hurdles implementing land reform laws in 
many states. The land cannot be redistributed without acquisition, 
and the acquisition of surplus land has not been possible because 
the owners went to court to obtain stay orders. This amendment 
should obviate the delaying tactics of landlords. 

The slow progress of land reform cannot be attributed only to 
the fact that the judicial system was rendering ineffective the states 
re-distributive instruments. The problem is compounded because 
of the capacity of the rural rich to manipulate the land records in 
league with the local officials. Some studies have revealed that 
despite large-scale fictitious transfers, the concentration of land 
holdings has remained unchanged. This shows that many of the 
land reform measures have been implemented rather mechanically: 

In order to improve the conditions of the rural poor, the 
government should give some thought to the economics of small 
farming and the infrastructural and institutional support needed 
for such farming. The landless labourers are not equipped to 
cultivate the allotted surplus land because of inadequate access to 
agricultural inputs. Surveys have shown that in many cases the 
redistributed land has reverted to the original owner. Concerted 
efforts need to be made to locate (1) land held after evading ceiling 
provisions, (2) encroachment of common land and (3) land left 
fallow by the large owners or non-cultivators. 
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Land Records 


Correct and up to date land records is an essential pre-condition 
for effective implementation of land reform measures. States have 
been urged to take all measures for updating of land records under 
the new 20-point programme. From 1988-89, a centrally sponsored 
scheme was proposed to be implemented for strengthening 
revenue administration and updating the land records in the states, 
Priority was to be given under this scheme to a survey and 
settlement work in states and union territories, where there is no 
land record system, particularly the north-eastern states and 
(b) The strengthening of revenue machinery by giving importance 
to blocks selected for intensive rice cultivation in the eastern region 
and areas with a predominance of tribal population. Due emphasis 
will also be given to the training of revenue functionaries. The 
Planning Commission has set up a committee to study the status 
of land records in the country for identifying measures necessary 
for their maintenance and updating. 

Much work has been done to update the land records in the 
last ten years in particular and most of land holders have been 
given a copy of the same in some states. 


SUMMARY 


Land reform, in principle, is any change in the pattern of land 
acquisition, holding or operation. The nature of land reforms 
ultimately relates to the political economy of the state where such 
a measure is being articulated. By the time India achieved 
independence, a strong public opinion had crystallised to the effect 
that semi-feudal landlordism was the main hurdle in the way 
national economic regeneration. This called for agrarian reforms 
to bring about such structural changes in the rural society as would 
curb the influence of vested interests and strengthen the production 
capacity and initiative of those who work on the soil. 

Land is the primary resource on which agriculture is based. 
The pattern of ownership of this asset has to be just and rational if 
we are to secure growth with social justice. The main elements of 
the land reform policy are five-fold, viz., (i) abolition of 
intermediary tenures, (ii) tenancy reforms comprising regulation 
of rent, security of tenures and conferment of ownership rights on 
tenants; (iii) ceiling on land holdings, and distribution of surplus 
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land; (iv) consolidation of holdings, and (v) compilation of land 
records. 

An important feature of the agrarian social structure is the 
persistence of petty peasant proprietors, who provide the bulk of 
the labour force needed for developing modern agricultural 
economy. The biggest obstacle in the path of development of this 
great mass of peasant proprietors is the paucity of land in their 
possession. The agricultural property structure has not yet 
undergone any radical change in respect of methods and modes 
of production. The various ceiling laws have not yet reduced the 
prevailing concentration of land ownership at the top. The 
smallness of size has to be accepted as more or less an immutable 
fact. The progress of cooperative farming has been extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

There are 169 land reform laws in the Ninth Schedule. With 
the decision to include 55 more such laws passed by the states, the 
Schedule has a total of 214 laws. The government thought it fit to 
expand the list of laws under the Ninth Schedule as the courts 
had taken the view that the land reform laws did not enjoy any 
protection on being challenged made on the ground of 
infringement of fundamental rights. This decision will do away 
with one of the many hurdles faced in implementing the land 
reform laws in many states. 

In order the confer ownership rights to the actual tiller the 
States should take major initiatives in implementing land reforms 
and improving the land revenue administration. This, in turn, 
would include measures for maintaining and updating land 
records, protecting the interest of the tribals, and enforcing of 
various agrarian laws apart from introducing modern technology, 
especially in the area of survey, updating and maintenance of land 
records, to ensure their correctness and accessibility to all interest- 
holders in the land. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. What are the causes of sub-division and fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings in India? Discuss the measures taken by the government to tackle 
this problem. 

2. How far is the small size of agricultural holdings an impediment to efficiency 
and technological change? 
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3. What do you understand by cooperative farming in India? Is it completely 
adaptable in Indian conditions? 


4. Giveacritical account of the land reform policy in India since independence. 
5. Why is a ceiling on land holdings desirable in India? 


6. Would you favour lowering of ceilings on agricultural holdings in the 
current Indian situation? Give reasons for your answer. 


7. Write short notes on the following: 
(i) Tenancy legislation. 
(ii) Effects of land reforms. 
(iii) Consolidation of holding. 


17 


Emphasis on Cottage and Small-Scale 
Industries to Patronise the Poor and 
Reduce Unemployment and 
Underemployment 


INTRODUCTION 


At present the majority of Indian population is either 
underemployed or unemployed. This situation at the time of our 
independence was much more serious, therefore, Mahatma Gandhi 
advocated the concept of self-employment through emphasis on 
village and small industries. This concept has developed into the 
present concept of cottage and small-scale industries and receiving 
facilities and patronage from the government. 


IMPORTANCE AND PRESENT POSITION 


These industries, sometimes grouped under the general heading 
of Village and Small Industries (V: SI for short), cover a wide variety 
of activities. The sector is split up into eight sub-sectors, namely, 
Khadi, Village Industries, Handlooms, Sericulture, Handicrafts, 
Coir, Small-Scale Industries, and Powerlooms. Of these the first 
six sub-sectors constitute traditional industries, and the last two, 
the modern small-scale industries. Modern small-scale industries 
and powerlooms use modern technologies and are mostly urban 
oriented. Traditional industries, on the other hand, are mostly rural 
and semi-urban in character. 
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The small sector is identified in terms of capital investment. 
For ancillary units (i.e., those supplying components etc., to large- 
scale industries and the export-oriented units), the limit of capital 
investment is higher. There is also the “Tiny sector”. Industrial 
units with an investment of up to Rs. 5 lakhs belong to this sector. 
Capital investment covers only investment in plant and machinery. 
Land and factory buildings are excluded largely because of the 
wide variations in the prices of land at different places. As per this 
classification all industries with capital investment higher than 
specified for small-scale units are large-scale industries. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE INDUSTRY 


These industries at the present, as in the past, occupy an important 
position in the economy. Despite this, the controversy has raged 
around their placement in the country’s development profile, as 
also their future status. To have a correct perspective, we should 
analyze the arguments of those who advocate and those who 
oppose these industries. 

Employment: The most important single argument advanced 
in favour of these industries is that they generate a large volume 
of employment. This is considered to be of great relevance for a 
country like India where underemployment, unemployment and 
seasonal unemployment are rampant on a mass scale and where 
capital to industrialize on a massive scale is in acute short supply. 
In such a labour-abundant and capital-scarce economy, it is argued 
that the way out is to go in for small-scale and cottage industries 
which are labour-intensive and which require a very small amount 
of capital for every person employed. 

From the employment angle, it is further pointed out that these 
industries have certain peculiarities which make them eminently 
appropriate for India. Apart from the fact that these require a small 
amount of capital, these can be established everywhere and 
anywhere in the country. Besides, they can be set up at the very 
doorstep of the workers, mostly living in villages. These workers 
can combine the work in agriculture with that in these industries. 
The work in these industries can be switched off and on as and 
when necessary, 

In this way seasonal unemployment can be very greatly 
eliminated. Thus work for the unemployed, more work for the 
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underemployed, and supplementary work for the seasonally 
unemployed can be made available mainly through the medium 
of these industries. 

Dhar and Lydall, however, consider this argument weak. They 
say that employment is not important by itself, Its importance lies 
in the increase in output that it is supposed to bring about. Thus, 
the employment argument should in fact be an output argument. 
Put in this form, the employment argument, they assert, loses its 
strength. 

They argue that in any country, top priority must be given to 
the full and proper use of a resource which is scarce instead of 
using it for the absorption of an abundant resource. On this basis 
they contend that it is the large-scale industries and not small- 
scale and cottage industries which are justified. 

No doubt on this count large-scale industries do better. But 
this is not a sufficient argument to demolish the case for small 
industries. And itis for the following reasons: One, the larger output 
is due to the fact that the capital per employee is very large, as 
also superior technology that the large capital entails. Two, within 
the small sector the value added per employee and per unit of 
fixed capital in case of some categories of units is somewhat higher 
than the average for the sector as a whole, and compares 
favourably with medium industries. 

Three, while output is important, it cannot be the sole 
consideration in the Indian conditions at present. This could have 
been the case if we had enough of capital to use the entire labour 
force. Or if we had been wasting a large part of capital in the small 
sector. Neither is true. We do not have capital enough to engage 
the entire labour force at higher level of output as in the large 
industries. P 

Again, the small amount of capital, now in use in the small 
sector, is not being wasted. There is some output being produced 
with this capital. If we divert this capital to large industries, we 
will no doubt get larger output. In that case the benefit of extra 
output will have to be set against the large work-force that will 
get displaced from the small sector. The amount of capital used in 
the 90 per cent of the units belonging to the small sector is just 5 
per cent of the total fixed capital. 

This gives employment to 35 per cent of the total factory 
employees. When one trades-off the diversion of 5 per cent of 
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capital to large industries to secure extra output against large 
displacement of labour that it will cause in the small sector, the 
argument of output/efficiency loses its significance against more 
important employment/welfare considerations. It needs also be 
said that with the improvement of techniques small sector will 
also be producing more than at present. 

Four, outside the small factories covered by the ASI, (Annual 
Survey of Industries), there is a vast number of unregistered 
productive units, belonging to the small sector. The capital used 
in these establishments is likely to be very small, output large, 
and employment still larger. Hence considering all these points 
one cannot argue very forcefully against the small sector. In fact 
on balance the case is strongly in its favour. 

Capital formation: Advocates of small-scale and cottage 
industries make a case for them on the basis that these do not 
require much capital. As such these fit well in the country where 
capital is scarce. But Dhar and Lydall criticise small-scale and 
cottage industries also on the ground that these industries will 
have unfavourable consequences for savings and capital formation. 
They argue that the establishment of these industries will, over a 
period of time, reduce further the availability of capital. 

Their argument runs as follows: one is that for every unit of 
output, these industries use more capital; two, these industries, 
being labour-intensive, use a major proportion of the sale proceeds 
of output to pay workers whose marginal propensity to save is 
low. Thus a larger part of their incomes will be used for 
consumption, resulting in a lower rate of saving and capital 
formation for the economy. 

But this argument too is not very strong. Despite a low labour 
productivity, the total production originating in this sector will be 
large because of the employment of large number of workers. For 
example, in case of cotton cloth, the decentralised sector of the 
textile industry (viz., handloom, powerlooms and Khadi) accounts 
for as much as 47 per cent of the total output. 

Cost of production: Another criticism is based on the ground 
that the cost of production in these industries is high. An oblique 
reference to this has already been made in the previous two 
arguments in the form of inefficient employment. But this objection 
too is not valid at least on the following three counts. One, the cost 
of production may be high, but this may be offset by low cost of 
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distribution, so that the price paid by the consumer is actually 
lower than the price paid for a similar product turned out by a 
large-scale industry. Since small industries produce for the local 
market, distribution cost tends to be low. 

Two, in recent times there have taken place certain 
technological, developments, e.g., electric motors, internal 
combustion engines, etc., which are tending to reduce the cost of 
production in these industries. Three, these industries are definitely 
better placed, if we consider the social costs of production instead 
of only market (i.e., private money) cost of production. 

Large-scale industries have to incur such costs for labourers 
as houses, community centres and other welfare activities of 
workers. As against these, small enterprises are located near 
worker’s residence. As such these are not required to undergo these 
costs. Besides, the costs which the community has to bear in the 
form of air and water pollution in case of large-scale industries 
are non-existent in case of small enterprises. 

Thus, even in respect of cost, these industries are not as 
handicapped as they appear to be. Certain organisational changes, 
in order to make available facilities which are at present within 
the reach of large-scale industries only, and encouragement for 
the adoption of better techniques of production, will redress the 
balance in favour of small industries. Even at present, in terms of 
social costs, they have a higher ranking than the large-scale 
industries. 

Equitable distribution: Small-scale and cottage industries are 
eminently suitable for the fulfilment of the objective of social 
justice. As against large-scale industries which promote 
monopolistic trends and unequal distribution of incomes, small 
enterprises tend to create a situation of more equitable distribution 
of income. At least three arguments can be advanced in support of 
this. 

One, a large proportion of incomes generated in these enterprises 
gets distributed among workers. Two, income gets distributed 
among a very large number of people. Three, incomes get spread 
over a vast number of persons throughout the country. All these 
three benefits flow from the fact that these industries are labour- 
intensive and that these can be set up anywhere in the country. 

Distributive aspects of small-scale and cottage industries 
unravel their twofold beneficent character. On the one hand, these 
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industries enable a vast number of people to earn income and, on 
the other hand, these incomes are generated by the very people 
among whom they are distributed. Thus the two processes— 
distribution and production—take place through the same 
medium, i.e., labourers. 

As such, these industries become instruments of social justice 
par excellence. The promotion of these industries is, therefore, an 
essential feature of any programme which aims at removal of 
unemployment and poverty. 

Use of latent resources: Another strong argument in favour of 
these industries is that these make it possible to use the latent 
resources which otherwise would lie idle. With the help of these 
industries, the country can use for the benefit of its development 
such resources as hoarded wealth, native entrepreneurship, family- 
labour, artisans, skills, workers with little formal training, small 
savings of proprietors who will not use the banking system etc. 

Being thinly spread throughout the country, these resources 
cannot be used in large-scale industries. May be quite a sizeable 
part of these resources is not fit to be used in modern large-scale 
industries. But these dormant resources can be made alive through 
small-scale and cottage industries to aid the development of the 
country. 

Objection is raised against this argument as well. It is said 
that hoarded wealth can be used only once and that this process 
cannot be repeated. Whereas what is important from the viewpoint 
of long run development is the effect on the rate of saving. They 
consider, as Dhar and Lydall think, this effect of these industries 
to be unfavourable. But what these critics forget here is that the 
real difficulty is that of initiation of the development process. Once 
this process gets going with the help of hoarded wealth, the rest 
follows: incomes rise and in turn capacity to save rises, making 
the process cumulative over a period of time. 

With regard to the use of entrepreneurship, it is said that there 
is no shortage of small entrepreneurs in the country and, therefore, 
these industries need not be encouraged on this count. This 
objection too is weak. Had there been no scarcity of small 
entrepreneurs, small-scale and cottage industries, would not have 
suffered too much. In this connection we should also remember 
that for the growth and flowering of this class of entrepreneurs, it 
is necessary to have a favourable climate. 
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Small-scale and cottage industries help in the creation of such 
an atmosphere. These industries provide circumstances, 
opportunities and training fields in which the local entrepreneurs 
take risks, experiment, innovate and get on the move to compete 
effectively with others. This is no mean gain for development. 
Japan is a classic example where small entrepreneurs have 
contributed a great deal towards the rapid development of the 
country. 

Decentralisation: An important and beneficent aspect of the 
spread of small-scale and cottage industries is the decentralisation 
of economic activities. The growth of large factory industries that 
has so far taken place has been centralised in a few big cities like 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Kolkata, etc. The rest of the country, 
and in particular rural areas, are almost without industries. 

Such a concentration of industries in small number of places 
has led to many evil consequences: overcrowding of cities; 
pollution of air injurious to health and efficiency; other social evils 
that result from over-concentration of population in areas like cities, 
etc. Centralisation is dangerous also from the angle of security of 
the country. In the event of war, industrial towns are easy targets 
for enemy bombardment. Such a calamity can finish off in no time 
the life-line of the economic body. 

Spreading industries throughout the country is, therefore, of 
vital importance. Besides using local resources, these industries 
will reduce the imbalances among regions and between urban and 
rural areas. By providing employment and income to people 
throughout the country, these industries will reduce the tension 
among people of different states, and promote national integration. 

For the decentralisation of economic activities, small-scale and 
cottage industries are eminently suitable. Because of low initial 
establishment costs, and because they do not require an elaborate 
economic infrastructure like roads, rails, houses, etc., these 
industries can be set up quickly in different parts of the country. 

Of course, it may not be possible to establish such industries 
in every village because even small industries are subject to 
business laws such as market size. In such cases a group of villages 
can be made the basis for setting up of these industries to cater to 
the needs of the people living around them. 

Consumer goods: These industries, predominantly producers 
of consumer goods, have a key place in the mechanism of 
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development. Industrialisation of the country, with emphasis on 
heavy industries, requires large capital investment, leaving little 
for large consumer goods industries. 

Besides, capital goods industries have long gestation periods. 
During the long interval of time, income gets generated without a 
corresponding increase in goods. Further, the goods produced by 
these industries are producer goods which can help in the 
production of consumer goods only at a much later stage. 

In the meantime, consumer goods need to be increased to 
match rising income in the modern industrial sector. If this is not 
done, the result will be rise in the prices, leading to rise in the cost 
of production. Such a rise in prices will thus not only lower the 
standard of living of the poor workers, but will also jeopardise the 
very process of growth. 

Small-scale and cottage industries, which can be set up with 
small investment and with local resources, are capable of 
producing the much needed consumer goods within a short period 
of time. It is precisely for this reason that, till recently, India’s 
strategy of industrialisation biased in favour of heavy industries 
laid great emphasis on small-scale and cottage industries. 

Foreign exchange: From the angle of balance of payments, these 
industries are justified on two counts. One, they do not require 
much foreign exchange resources for their establishment and to 
that extent place almost no extra burden on balance of payments 
position. Two, these industries can contribute to the foreign 
exchange kitty of the country through adding to exports. 

Already, the demand for such products as cotton handloom 
fabrics, silk fabrics, coir products, handicrafts, etc., exists. Further, 
many new products of the non-traditional small industries have 
begun to be exported. 

Political and social benefits: These industries also confer certain 
valuable political and social benefits. They can help in awakening 
the powerful dormant forces among masses for use in constructive 
activities. The freedom of work, self-reliance, self-confidence, 
enthusiasm to achieve, and all such traits of a healthy nation can 
be built around the material activities performed in these 
industries. These activities will be helpful in the preservation of 


the inherited skill of our artisans which would otherwise languish 
and disappear. 
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A great many people in villages and small towns willbe saved 
from the mechanical, monotonous and robot-like life associated 
with big industrial cities. These non-economic considerations 
cannot be concretised into cold statistics, but they speak volumes 
for themselves. These in fact are the essence of life. 

It is thus obvious that these industries are of great importance 
in India’s economic life and development. In this connection one 
may quote from the Second Plan: “They provide immediate large- 
scale employment; they offer a method of ensuring a more 
equitable distribution of national income and they facilitate an 
effective mobilisation of capital and skill which might otherwise 
remain unutilised. Some of the problems that unplanned 
urbanisation tends to create will be avoided by the establishment 
of small centres of production all over the country”. The small is, 
no doubt, beautiful. 


SIGNIFICANCE IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 


These industries at present occupy an important position in the 
Indian economy. And over the period since independence these 
have made significant progress. Their high standing can be seen 
from the following facts: 

Employment: In respect of employment, the small sector 
outstands every other sector of the economy except agriculture. 
In other words, it is next to agriculture in regard to the number of 
persons employed in this sector. The total number of workers in 
all the constituents of this sector is over 437 lakhs (1990-91). Among 
the sub-sectors, the small-scale industries employed as many as 
about 188 lakh persons (1990-91). The traditional industries 
provided work to over 250 lakh persons. 

This employment scenario is really impressive when seen in 
the context of organised, mostly large industries, with total 
employment at around 80 lakhs. This much employment in the 
small sector, though not sufficient to absorb all the labour force 
seeking jobs, is precious enough in a country where population 
and, therefore, labour force is rising rapidly and where the non- 
agricultural sector including large industries is growing slowly. 

Production and exports: The small sector is no less important in 
the sphere of production also. The total production amounted to 
as muchas Rs. 186,000 crore (1990-91). Of this production of small- 
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scale industries is estimated at over Rs. 1,67,000 crore, and that of 
traditional industries at over Rs. 1,82,00 crore. The share of the 
small-scale industries alone in the total output of the 
manufacturing sector of the industrial production is around 50 
per cent. 

These industries are also important for their high degree of 
diversification in their products. They produce more than 5,000 
items. Apart from the traditional items, many new and the most 
modern products are being manufactured in this sector. These 
include such items as electronics, plastics, machinery, non-edible 
oils etc. In respect of some modem items, specially in the important 
segments of the electronics industry, its contributions are large 
indeed. It contributes about 45 per cent of production in the field 
of consumer electronics, 75 per cent of production of instruments 
and instrumentation and 45 per cent of production in computers 
and allied items. 

The direct exports from this sector are quite large at about 
Rs.18,000 crore, accounting for nearly one-third of the total exports. 
Considering the fact that the small-scale sector is a source agency 
for a large number of export-houses engaged in direct exports, it 
could be assumed that the actual contribution of this sector to 
exports is much larger than what is reflected in the data on direct 
exports by the sector. 

“Domestic” in contents: These industries are specially important 
for their several features which make them a perfect fit in the 
country’s domestic economy. These industries mostly use local 
materials. They engage local manpower, with or without formal 
education and training in industrial arts. They are the least 
dependent on the imported inputs, thus involving no/little 
expenditure of foreign exchange. 

They cater largely to the domestic market, although they also 
contribute handsomely to exports and thereby earn large foreign 
exchange for the country. These industries are widely dispersed, 
and are therefore found scattered in every nook and corner of the 
country. This is partly a historical phenomenon. But this is so also 
because these industries are within the reach of the people of small 
means as also because their production can be organised with local 
resources and on a small basis. 

This is an important advantage which helps in reducing 
regional disparities. This is in total contrast to the large-scale 
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industries which tend to be concentrated in a few places, creating 
regional imbalances. 


DIFFICULTIES FACED BY THE INDUSTRY 


These industries, despite their importance for the economy, are not 
contributing to their full towards the development of the country 
along the desirable lines. It is because these are beset with a number 
of problems in regard to their operations. These may be described 
as under: 

Inadequacy of finance: A serious problem of these industries is 
in respect of credit, both for long-term and short-term purposes. 
This is evident from the fact that the supply of credit has not been 
proportionate with their needs associated with fixed and working 
capital. Equally importantly the credit has lagged much behind 
the volume of activity that these small units generate in the fields 
of storage, transport, distribution ete. Further, very often the credit 
has not been timely. Its delayed availability has been a major factor 
in causing much of industrial sickness in this sector. 

The credit-situation is particularly hard for the very small or 
tiny units. The system of finance, comprised of financial 
institutions, commercial banks and cooperatives, is not in tune with 
their very small and specific requirements. As a result quite a 
significant proportion of these units is dependent upon high cost 
credit of private moneylenders. 

Difficulties of marketing: These industries are also up against 
the crucial problem of marketing their products. The problem arises 
from such factors as low scale of production, lack of standardisation 
of products, inadequate market intelligence, competition from 
technically more efficient units, insufficient holding capacity in 
case of overproduction or deficient demand etc. 

No doubt measures have been taken to provide marketing 
support to these industries, but these have as yet covered only a 
small segment. For example, in respect of handloom cloth, 
marketing support through public emporia has accounted for sale 
of goods of only about one-tenth of the production. In the case of 
handicrafts only one hundredth of the production gets marketing 
support. Apart from the inadequacy of marketing facilities the cost 
of promoting and selling their products, too is high. 

This is specially so in respect of the sales outlets opened by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. The result is large 
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and increasing subsidies which impose heavy burden on the 
government budgets. 

Shortage of raw materials: Then there is the problem of raw 
materials which continues to plague these industries. Raw 
materials are available neither in sufficient quantity, nor of requisite 
quality, nor at reasonable rates. Being small purchasers, the 
producers are not able to undertake bulk buying as the large 
industries can do. The result is taking whatever is available, of 
whatever quality and at high prices. This affects adversely their 
production, product, quality, and costs. 

The government efforts like the supply of raw materials 
through State Small Industries Development Corporations, import 
quotas etc. have not yielded much. The fact is that this sector gets 
more or less a “residuary” treatment in raw material distribution 
allocation. So is the case of critical inputs like iron and steel, coal 
and coke, petro-chemicals, supply of power etc. These industries 
do not receive equal treatment vis-a-vis large industries, in the 
distribution of these scarce inputs. While this is a big problem of 
this sector in general, the tiny producers face extraordinary 
difficulties in meeting their small requirements. 

Low-level technology: The methods of production which the 
small and tiny enterprises use are old and inefficient. The result is 
low productivity, poor quality of products and high costs. The 
producers for want of information, know very little about modern 
technologies which have revolutionalised production in small units 
in advanced countries. There is little of research and development 
in this field in the country. Whatever new is available in the field 
is not easily transferred to them, for want of a Satisfactory 
technology delivery mechanism, such as arrangements for 
demonstration in respect of their use, cost etc. 

There is almost no agency to provide venture capital to cover 
risks associated with the introduction of new technologies. An 
associated component of technological advance is the imparting 
of training in emerging technologies to learn them and to overcome 
the out dated in skills. This too is prominent by its absence. It is 
no wonder that the primitive technologies persist in a large part 
of the sector, in particular in the industrial sector. 

Competition from large-scale industries: Another serious 
important problem which these industries face is that of 
competition from large-scale industries. Large-scale industries, 
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organised as they are on modern lines, using latest production 
technology and having access to many facilities, can easily outsell 
the small producers. The small producers cannot, therefore, stand 
up against them in the market. For them itis always a losing battle. 

Sickness and inefficiency: Quite a large proportion of small 
industries has fallen sick. Their number run into lakhs. At present 
as many as 2.46 lakh units are sick. This excludes over a lakh sick 
units which are not traceable or are not in existence. The bank 
credit outstanding in respect of all these units is as much as 
Rs. 3,100 crore. Besides the operations of the large many units are 
grossly inefficient. This is evident from the fact that a significant 
proportion of their capacity, in some cases varying from 45 per 
cent to 60 per cent, remains unutilised. In many cases the 
management of these industries is in the hands of incompetent 
managers. 

Additionally and more importantly, with very little research 
in matters regarding their location, viability, market etc., their 
working is far from sound commercial lines. In many cases 
infrastructural facilities like electricity, water, transport etc. are very 
inadequate. The result is high costs and shaddy goods in respect 
of a very large number of industries. 

Inadequate dispersal: These small industrial units have also been 
found wanting in their dispersal geographically. Most of them 
remain confined to a few states. For example, of the registered 
small-scale industrial units (10.64 lakhs in 1987) as many as 90 per 
cent are located in 12 states, with over one-third in the three states 
of West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 

Again, within these states, as also over the entire country, there 
has been an excessive concentration of these units in a few areas 
like metropolitan/large cities and in already developed industrial 
complexes. All this points to the grossly inadequate spread of these 
units regionally (state-wise) as also between urban and rural areas. 
Thus the aim of reducing geographical inequalities through an even 
spread of these industries, has not been fulfilled. 


NEED TO REMOVE DIFFICULTIES 


To enable small and cottage industries to play their role well in 
the development of the country, it is necessary to remove their 
difficulties and make them healthy and sound. In this connection 
one may mention that the problem was studied by several expert 
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groups/committees. They have made several suggestions in this 
connection. Among these the major ones are the following: 


1. Selection of appriate industries as per need and local 
resources, having enough demand for the products. 

2. Establishment of industrial cooperatives. 

3. Improvement in production methods and implements of 
production. 

4. Producing goods of superior quality and introducing new 
designs to fatch greater market. 

5. Provision for industrial education and training to people 

working in the industry. 

Facility of adequate credit. 

Improvement in marketing as per latest trends. 

Demarketing spheres of large and small-scale as well 

cottage industries. 

9. Raising competitive strength to enable to stand on its own 
in the market. 


PNA 


GOVERNMENT POLICY AND MEASURES 


In the light of the above discussion we now take up the approach 
of the government towards these industries and the various steps 
that it has taken to promote them, 

Policy approach: The government has, in its development- 
profile, assigned an important place to this sector. It is considered 
a very helpful factor in the growth of the country. As provider of 
various consumer goods, mostly for mass consumption as also 
items for high-income groups and exports, it has been given fairly 
high ranking in the economy. 

The policy leans much on this sector fora widespread dispersal 
of industries. In this connection it is emphasised that this sector is 
of considerable significance in creating and sustaining 
employment, in particular self-employment. Alongside it implies 
a direct way of raising the levels of earnings of artisans, as also of 
the poor and the very poor. This sector is also favoured as crucial 
for the use of local skills and resources. It is also much praised for 
Aish ek Bld Seated for the development of entrepreneurial 
skills. 
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Through the promotion of this sector, the policy also aims at 
the preservation of the country’s valuable craftsmanship and art 
heritage. In short the policy looks upon this sector as a good 
contributor to the furtherance of the objectives of growth and 
welfare. 

In pursuance of this approach the resources devoted to the 
development of these industries have been on the increase since 
the early years of planning. The First Plan, for example, spent 
Rs. 42 crores, the Second Plan Rs. 187 crores, the Third Plan 
Rs. 241 crores, the Three Annual Plans (1966-69) Rs. 126 crores, 
the Fourth Plan Rs.243 crores, and the Fifth Plan Rs. 592 crores. 

The Sixth Plan spentas much as Rs.1,945 crores and the Seventh 
Plan Rs.3,249 crores. The Eighth Plan, too, has allocated a big sum 
of Rs.6,334 crores for the small sector. Besides, plan resources quite 
a large investment has taken place on private account financed 
partly by government financial institutions, and partly from 
promoter’s own financial, and non-financial sources. 

To implement the policy objectives, the government has 
adopted several measures to promote these industries. These may 
be listed as under: 

Facilitative set-up: One set of measures pertain to the 
establishment of a number of agencies or organisations to render 
various services free or atnominal charges for the development of 
these industries. Some of the important organisations are, for 
example, the National Small Industries Corporation, Small 
Industries Development Organisation, District Industries Centres, 
State Financial Corporations. 

All India Handloom and Handicrafts Board, The Central Silk 
Board, The Khadi and Village Industries Commission, The State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards ete. Inaddition the commercial 
banks are under obligation to provide credit to these industries as 
part of help to the priority sector. Most of these organisations 
provide support of many types at various stages beginning with 
the setting up of these industries to the final stage of sale of their 
products. 

These various agencies are the responsibility of the state 
governments as the promotion of industries in this dispersed sector 
primarily falls within their responsibility. The centre, however, 
plays its important role at the national level, although it only 
supplements the efforts of states. 
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Concessions and reservations: The services, rendered by the 
above-mentioned organisations, as also other government 
measures of support to these industries, are of various types. One 
of them relate to fiscal concessions like those in the field of excise 
duties on their products. There is provision also for the procuring 
of machinery for the small manufacturers on hire-purchase basis 
on easy terms. Land is also allotted to them on cheap rates. 

Considerable latitude is also shown in respect of import of 
raw materials for this sector. The small units are also exempted 
from certain labour and factory laws. These industries are given 
protection in various forms, the most important being reservation 
of products for exclusive production in the small sector. At present 
more than eight hundred products are reserved for these industries. 

Credit flow: Government measures also bear upon the credit 
supplies to the small sector. Such agencies as Commercial Banks, 
Cooperative Banks, Regional Rural Banks, State Financial 
Corporation etc. fulfil this function under the direction of the 
government. In fact these small units are included in the priority 
sector to which commercial banks provide a certain percentage of 
their credit at present fixed at 40 per cent. 

Although non-institutional sources of finance (like the 
moneylenders) still figure much in this field, Government's efforts 
are to reduce this dependence. The credit offered is both for long- 
term purposes like buying of equipment etc. and for short-term 
needs like for inputs such as raw materials, also for marketing etc. 

Quite a significant part of the credit is given on concessional 
terms. Efforts are also being made to overcome the difficulty of 
small borrowers to offer adequate security for loans by extending 
loans on the basis of their viability of projects rather than the 
viability of entrepreneur/artisan. 

Supply of raw materials: Arrangements have also been made to 
ensure the supply of raw materials. In the past policy has been to 
earmark specified quantities of raw materials from major suppliers 
and to route them through the state small industries development 
corporations for distributions to the small-scale and cottage units. 
There have also been selective relaxation in the import policy in 
favour of the small-scale sector for the import of certain raw 
materials. 

Buffer-stocks of some of the essential and scarce raw materials 
have also been set up for this purpose. As for the supply of critical 
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inputs (like iron and steel etc.) are concerned, efforts are made to 
see that the small sector does not suffer. And that in the event of 
scarcity of these inputs becoming acute, its impactis at least evenly 
spread between the large and the small industries. 

Marketing support: Government efforts also aim at improving 
the marketing of the products. For this, measures are adopted to 
orient production so as to meet the consumer needs. The strategy 
adopted includes such elements as diversification of markets and 
product-mix, introduction of modern marketing technique, better- 
management practices, exploring new markets etc. 

The mass media is also made use of for consumer education 
and sales promotion. The encouragement of ancillary units is also 
seen as helpful factor in this regard, as the products of these 
industries get an assured demand for their products from the large 
industries. Besides, cooperatives are also promoted to undertake 
marketing of these products. In all this, the object is both to sell 
more and keep the cost of marketing low. 

Improving skill and technology: Government help is also available 
for skill-formation and technological upgradation. As for skill- 
formation, facilities have been provided for the development of 
basic as well as process-oriented skills. These facilities are made 
available through training institutes, demonstration centres, mobile 
training units etc. Training in technology is also made available so 
as to enable the workers to overcome obsolescence in their skills 
which is caused by rapidly progressing modern science and 
technology. 

At the technological front, efforts are also being made to 
develop suitable technologies which ensure better utilisation of 
local abundant resources, substitution of plentiful domestic 
materials for the imported ones, reduction of drudgery and fatigue 
of the workers etc. At the same time emphasis is laid on the 
improvement of quality of products and production of new 
products. Measures are also being adopted to reduce the costs of 
new and improved technologies. For all this the government 
utilises the expertise and facilities available with such institutions 
as national laboratories, Indian Institutes of Technology, and other 
research-oriented organisations. 

From the above description of the government approach and 
measures, it is clear that these are by and large on the right lines. 
If, however, the small sector still suffers from various handicaps, 
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it is obviously because these measures are not being effectively 
applied. 

There is, however, a more basic flaw in the government policy. 
It is that the efforts are more in the direction of “protection” of this 
sector, and there is very little by way of raising its efficiency and 
competitive strength. Unless this becomes the centre-theme of the 
policy, the small industries will not become a dynamic sector. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Name various cottage and small-scale industries and arguments why they 
should be given special treatment in India. 

2. Write a note on the significance of cottage and small-scale industries in 
national economy and also discuss the difficulties faced by these industries. 

3. Discuss in detail the government policy and measures to patronise cottage 
and small-scale industries. 


18 


National Wage Policy for Workers 
Welfare 


INTRODUCTION 


A national wage policy is, in effect, an essay in balancing sectional interests 
and in reconciling them with national interests to the greatest extent 
possible... A wage policy aims at imposing a discipline on all wage 
payments in the economy so that excessive, inadequate, or inappropriate 
wage payments may not come in the way of the fulfilment of the objectives, 
economic and social, which the country has set for itself in pursuit of 
steady national development. —K.N. Subramanian 


Ina surplus labour and developing country like India, National 
Wage Policy is the best method for the greater good of the greatest 
number of people but the policy adopted for this purpose must be 
properly implemented. Hereunder, we will consider all aspects of 
this concept and its impact on Indian population. 


SCOPE OF NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 


The scope of a national wage policy has to be understood both 
from a narrow and a broad point of view. In the narrow sense of 
the term, it deals with the problems of the level or structure of 
wages, or both, with the specific objectives of attaining better level 
of living for workers in the organised sector (both public and 
private). 

In the broad sense, it encompasses the formulation of 
guidelines for fixation of wages for all categories of workers, both 
in the organised and unorganised sectors in the economy as a 
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whole, Thus, wage policy is directed to influence wages across 
the board so that the broad social objectives of a living wage, a 
fair-wage and reduction of sharp inequalities in wage payments 
can be achieved, 


PRINCIPAL CONSTITUENTS OF A NATIONAL 
WAGE POLICY 


‘Three reports on national wage policy were presented in the post- 
period. Report of the National Commission on Labour 
(1969) is a monumental document concerned with the evolution 
of wage policy and the conditions of labour. A Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Professor S. Chakravarty was appointed by 
the Planning Commission. Though its report was submitted in 
1973, it was not made public till 1975. However, the text of the 
Report was leaked out to the press, 
The Janata Government appointed a study group on Wages 
Incomes and Prices under the Chairmanship of Mr. 5. Bhoothalingam 


Several issues conceming wage policy have been raised i 
aie tijevts Lat aaia tale f 


() Minimum Wage 


social needs and mabalos: the T = 
some 

i against the more important 

As against i, “minimum wage” ensure not merely the 

iis tenance ol Slo ut the peeeaivation LSS ofthe 

worker by providing some measure of education, medical 
requirements and amenities, 

enero etcetera im BOTE 
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National Commission on very categorically stated: Among 

the competing daims on vahae-added in industry, “the first claim 
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is of the worker for a basic minimum wage irrespective of any 
other consideration, Beyond this, however, in the determination 


supported by steps for its enforcement. 


(ii) Pair-Wage 
While minimum wage has to be assured to all, but in a democratic 
society which raises high expectations eat the people for 
economic welfare and social justice, there be a movement 
towards a fair-wage, The Committee on Fair-Wages thought that 
while minimum wage prescribed the lower limit, the upper limit 
was set by the capacity of the industry to pay. 

Between these two limits, the actual wage would depend on: 
(i) the productivity of labour; (if) the prevailing rate of 
(iid) the level of national income and its distribution; (f) the 
of industry in the economy of the country; and (v) the degree of 
unionisation of labour in the industry, 


(iii) Wages and Productivity 


It is commonly asserted that wages should be linked to 
productivity. It is also true that capacity to pay would be 
determined by productivity, A rise in 
legitimacy to the claims of to a better share. 

Table 18.1 provides information about the labour 
in different sectors of the Indian economy and 1) 
The overall produci of the economy grew. Rs, 5409 in 
1982 to Rs. 7,539 in 1992 indicating on average oermens about 
cent per annum, Average annual rate of aad 
productivity showed wide variations across sectors ranging 
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a low level of 1.1 per cent for construction, 1.4 per cent for 
agriculture and 1.6 per cent for trade. On the other hand electricity, 
gas and water supply showed the highest annual increase in 
productivity by 5.6 per cent, followed by manufacturing 5 per cent 
and transport and communications by 4.8 per cent. In absolute 
terms, productivity per worker was the highest in the finance 
sector, followed by electricity gas, and water supply, mining, 
transport and communications, manufacturing and public 
administration. It is really distressing that productivity per worker 
in agriculture is very low (Rs. 3,414), This has the effect of pulling 
down the overall productivity of labour to Rs. 7,539 in 1992 because 
67 per cent of main workers are employed in agriculture. 

From these studies, it is evident that labour did not benefit 
from the gains in productivity of the industry. 


Table 18.1: Labour Productivity in Different Sectors of 
the Indian Economy 


(Rupee at 1980-81 prices) 


Productivity Average 
Index Annual 


1982 1992. (1982=100) Growth 
1. Finance 61,654 93,569 151.8 43 
2. Electricity, Gas & 22,627 38,873 171.8 5.6 
Water Supply 
3. Mining 17,250 25,129 145.7 3.8 
4. Construction 15,086 16,852 111.7 11 
5. Transport & 9,474 15,235 160.8 4.8 
Communications 
6. Manufacturing 9,282 15,142 163.1 5.6 
7. Public Administration 10,442 14,559 139.4 3.4 
8. Trade 10,679 12,575 117.8 1.6 
9. Agriculture 2,962 3414 115.2 1.4 
All Sectors 5,609 7539 134.4 3.0 


Source: Compiled and computed from the data given in Ministry of 
Labour, Annual Report (1995-96). 


(iv) Wages and Per Capita Income 


On the basis of information about Index of Real Wages and Index 
of per capita income, it was revealed that Index of real wages 
showed an increase by 51 per cent in 1983 over 1960 ona point-to- 
point comparison, while on the 3-year moving average the increase 
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during the 21 year period (1961-82) was 43.4 per cent. Along with 
it, the rise in per capita income during the 23-year period (1960-83) 
on a point-to-point comparison is 36.5 per cent, and on a 
3-year moving average for the 21-year period works out to be 28.9 
per cent. 

In other words, real wages have risen higher than the rise in 
per capita income. This could be possible because in the 
unorganised sector, real wages did not rise commensurate with 
the increase in per capita income. Obviously, the organised sector 
was able to force this increase of real wages at the cost of the 
unorganised sector. 


(v) Wages and Pattern of Ownership 


Wages have been seriously affected by the pattern of ownership. 
The exploitation of coal miners was proverbial, but after 
nationalisation of coal mines in 1973, systematic attempts were 
made to improve the lot of coal miners. During the period 1976 to 
1984, real wages of workers in coal mines improved at the rate of 
4.1 per cent per annum which is really commendable. The situation 
was also similar in minerals other than coal. 

Ruthless exploitation of mines could be stopped only by 
change in the pattern of ownership. It may incidentally be also 
noted that the output of coal has also risen from 101 million tonnes 
in 1976-77 to 147.4 million tonnes in 1984-85, signifying a 
compound growth rate of 4.84 per cent. During 1987-88, output 
of coal is estimated to rise to 179.8 million tonnes—an increase of 
nearly 22 per cent in a matter of three years ie., 6.85 percent growth 
rate. Obviously, workers in mines have shown a high correlation 
between wages and productivity. This is a welcome development. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO THE EVOLUTION OF A NATIONAL 
WAGE POLICY 


Although several Committees and Commissions have deliberated 
on the need for evolving a National Wage Policy, but so far there is 
not enough evidence towards its emergence. Rather there is greater 
evidence indicating the growth of high wage islands, our failure 
to implement minimum wages in the private sector and/or 
agricultural sector, our failure to restrain the increase of wages 
and salaries in the public sector far in excess of the rise in consumer 
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price index and also the continuance of inter-industry and inter- 
occupational differences is beyond doubt. 

But still opinion is veering round the view that without the 
evolution of a national wage policy, it would not be possible to 
create conditions of industrial harmony conducive for growth. 
However, there is a sufficient degree of consensus on the objectives 
of National Wage Policy. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES OF NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 


(i) To ensure a minimum wage for all workers, whether in 
agriculture, industry or service sector. 

(ii) To rationalise inter-occupational, inter-industrial and inter- 
regional wage differentials in such a way that disparities 
are reduced in a phased manner. 

(iii) To reduce wage differential between the organised and 
unorganised sectors, 

(iv) To compensate workers and employees for the rise in the 
cost of living in such a manner that in the process the ratio 
of disparity between the highest paid and the lowest paid 
worker is reduced. 

(v) To work progressively towards an increase in the share of 
labour in the national product. 

(vi) To avoid following a policy of high wages to such an extent 
that it results in substitution of capital for labour thereby 
reducing employment. 

(vii) To ensure reduction of disparities of wages and salaries 
between the private and public sectors ina phased manner. 

(viii) To prevent high profitability units with better capacity to 
pay a level of wages far in excess of the prevailing level of 
wages in other sectors. 

(ix) To permit bilateral collective bargaining within national 
framework so that high wage islands are not created and 
industrial conflict is not generated. 

(x) To encourage the development of incentive systems of 
payment with a view to raising productivity and the real 
wages of workers. 

(xi) To promote vertical mobility of labour by in-service skill 
development programmes. 

(xii) To eliminate malpractices in the payment of wages. 
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Wage and Income Policy 


The behaviour of workers and trade unions cannot be considered 
in isolation from the behaviour of other groups viz., businessmen, 
the professional and managerial class. In other words, unless wages 
and incomes policy is considered in an integrated manner keeping 
the overall interests of the economy, there is no chance of the success 
of a wage policy. In this connection, the Approach document of 
the Fifth Plan stated: 

“There is little chance of carrying conviction with the workers 
and employees about the need to exercise due restraint in putting ` 
forth wage claims in a similar discipline cannot be imposed on 
those who draw their income from property and enterprise”. 

Since wages and profits have a common source in value added, 
it would be desirable to develop a rational profit policy. In this 
context the recommendations of the Chakravarty Committee on profit 
policy deserve serious consideration: 


(a) to eliminate and, if that is not fully practicable, take over 
through fiscal devices, price and distribution controls and 
other methods, the excessive profits resulting from the 
exercise of monopolistic and oligopolistic power; 

(b) to reduce excessive profits in sweated industries to 
reasonable levels by eliminating the exploitative features 
of these industries; 

(c) to bring unaccounted profits to the surface; 

(d) to provide for an appropriate share of profits to the 
workers; 

(e) to create conditions for an adequate return on the capital 
employed, taking into account the specific features of 
industry concerned; 

(f) to appropriate a reasonable proportion of profits into the 
national fisc through direct taxation; and 

(g) to promote adequate plough back of profits. 


A serious impediment on the evolution of a wage policy is the 
development of a profit policy so as to ensure confidence among 
the workers that the state is keen on playing a judicious role in the 
sharing of net value added. 


Correlative Salary Structure 


Another impediment to the evolution of national wage policy is 
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the simultaneous existence of excessive salary incomes. To 
appropriate excessive salary incomes with equally high perks and 
to persuade workers to accept low wages is logically inconsistent. 
In this regard, the public and private sector, both need to be 
restrained, though the restraint need to be applied to a much 
greater degree on the private sector. 

Data provided by the Boothalingam Study Group (May 1978) 
reveal that the salary and perks of topmost executives in the private 
sector are 3.31 times that of the topmost executives in the Central 
Government. Even the post-tax emoluments of the topmost 
executives are 2.69 times the emoluments of their counterparts in 
the public sector, 

In case, we add house, car, commission on profits and other 
perks, then the total perks of topmost executive in the private sector 
aggregate to Rs. 94,600 i.e., 105.1 per cent of the basic salary. It 
may also be noted that pension and gratuity of private sector 
executive adds up to Rs. 17,250 per annum against Rs. 5,379 in 
case of Central Government. The existence of such wide disparities 
in these sectors at the top levels only underscores the need for 
corrective action. 

Boothalingam Study Group commenting on the situation 
suggests: “High salaries in the private sector are often 
supplemented by commissions and by tax free benefits, which 
encourage and make possible affluent and even ostentatious ways 
of living. Further, generous retirement benefits reduce the need 
for current savings permitting thereby a higher level of 
consumption during service and after retirement. We think, 
therefore, the total value of perquisites must be fully taken into 
account in determining the appropriate level of compensation. 

They should not normally exceed 25 per cent of basic pay. 
Further, the method of valuation of perquisites for tax purposes 
should be uniform for all sectors. Normally, there should be a limit 
to the total of salary and commission and this limit should apply 
not only to Directors but others as well”. 

Ironically, whereas the private sector pays its topmost 
executives fabulously as against the public sector/Central 
Government, the situation gets reversed at the lower rungs of the 
ladder. The scales of pay, the dearness allowances, bonus, gratuity 
and pension, and other benefits to public sector employees far 
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exceed those in the private sector. Thus, one observes a movement 
of topmost executives from Central Government/ Public Sector to 
private sector. 

However, workers at the lower levels in the private sector fly 
off tangentially as they geta job opportunity in the public sector. 
The kind of mobility explained above is not healthy and needs 
corrective action. The level of wages, dearness allowances and 
other benefits in the private sector for the working class need to 
be improved substantially. 


GROWTH OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE POLICY 


Administrative /legislative action to reduce disparities of wages 
between the public and the private sector, between the rural and 
the urban sector, between the organised and the unorganised sector 
can have only a marginal impact if the rate of growth of 
employment is unable to absorb the backlog of unemployed and 
the additions to the labour force. Therefore, wage policy has to be 
backed up by an employment policy. 

Since the large corporate sector cannot absorb the large 
magnitude of job seekers, it is necessary to develop other sectors 
of the economy. In this context, the development of agriculture is 
of paramount importance. Minimum wages in agriculture are paid 
in states where green revolution has made its impact. 

High growth rate of agriculture has not only increased the 
absorptive capacity of the on-farm sector but it has generated more 
employment in the off-farm sector as well. Consequently, labour 
has become scarce and thus payment of minimum wages has been 
ensured by the market forces. 

Similarly, there is a strong need to improve technology and 
competitive strength of small enterprises so that they are able to 
obtain a larger market share in the production of agro-based 
industries. Processing and packaging of agricultural produce 
should be organised in a decentralised mannet, though the 
marketing of these products be centrally organised. 

Enlargement of employment in the decentralised small sector 
and also raising the productivity of this sector by upgrading its 
technology can ensure better wages to workers in the unorganised 
sector. Such a course can help to reduce disparities and thus pave 
the way for a better wage structure. 
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There has been a tendency in the name of technological 
upgradation, modernisation and productivity to introduce capital 
intensive technologies, but these tendencies have acted as brakes on 
employment. As per data provided in the Economic Survey (1994-95) 
total private sector employment which was the order of 75.5 lakhs 
in 1982 has marginally risen to 78.5 lakhs in 1992—signifying a 
negligible growth rate of 0.4 per cent per annum. 

Moreover, this is largely the consequence of an increase in the 
service sector employment by nearly 2.5 lakhs during the 10-year 
period. There is hardly an increase in employment in the 
manufacturing sector, there is a vast improvement in both the 
production and the productivity of the manufacturing sector. 

Obviously, substitution of capital for labour is taking place. If 
this trend continues in a labour surplus economy, it shall act as a 
serious impediment in improving the overall real wages of labour 
in the economy, though it may improve the wage level of those 
who are able to retain their employment. 

A national wage policy must, therefore, be accompanied by a 
full employment policy, failing which it defeats its very purpose. 

The Government should appoint another National Commission 
on Labour to review the present situation and suggest measures for 
the evolution of a national wage policy, accompanied by an incomes 
and employment policy. Unless concrete initiatives in this direction 
are taken, the task of giving a concrete shape to economic democracy 
will not have any meaning to the toiling masses. 


FIFTH PAY COMMISSION REPORT AND NATIONAL 
WAGE POLICY 


The Fifth Pay Commission submitted its report on January 31, 1996, 
reducing the number of pay scales from 51 to 34. The Commission 
has then prescribed the minimum and maximum salary. The 
minimum was fixed on the basis of the criteria suggested by National 
Productivity Council and the Commission arrived at a figure of Rs. 
2,440 as the minimum salary for a government em ployee. For fixing 
the maximum, an opinion survey pertaining to the present 
consumption level of senior functionaries (Joint Secretaries and 
above) in government was conducted to ascertain what additionally 
they expected to meet their legitimate expenses. 
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Although the IIPA had suggested a pre-tax amount of 
Rs. 36,000, the Pay Commission accepted a figure of Rs. 26,000 for 
the Secretaries to the Government of India. 

By comparing the existing total emoluments (Basic pay, 
dearness allowance plus interim relief) it was found that 
percentage increase works out to 8.8 per cent in the scale of 
Rs. 750-940 and 41.1 per cent in the scale of Rs. 7,600-8,000. For the 
Cabinet Secretary, the revision works out to be the highest as 48.7 
per cent—the highest among all the pay scales. 

But if we include City Compensatory Allowance (CCA) and 
House Rent Allowance (HRA), the gross salary of the lowest paid 
employee increases by 34.6 per cent and highest paid Cabinet 
Secretary by 84.8 per cent. This is in view of the fact that the 
Commission has permitted 30 per cent HRA for all categories 
irrespective of salary in Class A cities. 

Similarly, the promotional policies and the rate of increments 
provided in various pay scales further increase the gap between 
the employees at the lower levels and the employees at the higher 
level. 

A closer analysis of the recommendations of the Fifth Pay 
Commission reveals that no scientific criteria were adopted for 
minimum and maximum pay fixation. The recommendations of 
the Commission to revise HRA at the rate of 30 per cent of basic 
salary and to provide 100 neutralisation of inflation by providing 
corresponding rise in dearness allowance for all categories has 
helped to widen disparities between A grade and B, Cand D grade 
service groups. The inescapable conclusion emerges that the Fifth 
Pay Commission has followed an inverted concept of social justice. 

The Report of the Commission will thus not help in the 
evolution of a National Wage Policy reducing inequalities. While 
this will happen in the public sector, the problem will become much 
worse if we also take into account the wages paid in the organised 
and unorganised private sector. 


THE PROBLEM OF BONUS IN INDIA 


By and large bonus is considered as a payment made to an 
employee as an incentive to regularity of attendance or to 
encourage good work, or a payment for some special or additional 
service rendered by the employee. But this concept was not 
accepted by the trade unions. 
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The Bonus Review Committee submitted its final report in 

1974 which was modified by the Government in 1975 

and paid bonus W.E.F Ist April, 1973, This provision was further 
modified during emergency in 1975, the details are hereunder: 


Emergency and the Bonus Problem 


The declaration of emergency in June 1975, was used by the 
Government to amend the Payment of Bonus Act and reverse the 
earlier amendment which had raised the minimum bonus from 4 
per cent to 8.33 per cent of the wages, The Government rejected 
the view that bonus was a deferred wage but made it clear that 
bonus would henceforth be linked to profitability and productivity, 

The Government clearly stated that insistence by workers on 
payment of bonus even by loss-making enterprises in the past 


or 
There were two issues involved. One issue related to the 
concept of bonus. The trade union leaders regarded bonus as a 
“deterred wage” and insisted on the Government accepting their 
view, The second issue related to the concept of minimum bonus. 
Ehe Janata party Government at the Centre raised the minimum 
bonus to per cent and asked the Boothalingam Study Group 
to study the bonus question as part of wages and incomes policy. 


Boothalingam Study Group on Bonus 


conditions”. It is not suitable in the case of organised 
industrial or other activities, where profit motive does not operate 
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at all -Bonus is, therefore, unsuitable in government services and 
similar activities including the railways, posts and telegraphs, and 
public utilities, financial and other institutions”. The Study Group 


between workers themselves, between government and workers, 
between management and workers and even between 
managements, 

In the opinion of the Study Group, bonus should be replaced 
in the long run by a system which would enable labour to get a 
fair share of the benefits of productivity without 


replaced by a general agreement, the Study group 
the continuance of the payment of bonus, 


Present Position on the Bonus Issue 


departmental like postal 
October 1979 the Government the demand for bonus to 
railwaymen. 


Soon after, the Government had to concede the demand for 
bonus of all workers in departmental undertakings such as postal 
services, ordinance factories, etc. But this step has 
implications: 


(Q) Workers would not like to give up their damant aoa 
in when 
aeeoa rate i for decline 
in productivity and not, Hke to give up 
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(ii) In course of time, it is highly likely that the concept of 
productivity-linked bonus would be given up and the 
concept of bonus as a simple deferred wage would emerge 
and would generally be accepted. 

(iii) Employers in the private sector would attempt to link 
bonus to productivity. The Government has made all 
employees whether employed in profit-making or non- 
profit-making undertakings eligible for bonus. It is a 
significant development. 


AN EVALUATION 


The above facts and figures are indicative that the national wage 
policy had benefited large-size of working population but in the 
private and unorganised sectors of employment, due to improper 
implementation, it has not worked well and government 
departments responsible for the implementation of this policy must 
ensure proper application of concerned provisions at all places in 
the private and unorganised sectors as well. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the concept and constituents of a national wage policy. 
2. Discuss main objectives of national wage and income policy. 
3. Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Growth of employment and wage policy. 

(b) Fifth Pay Commission Report and National Wage Policy. 

(c) Present position on the Bonus Issue. 
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Population Education: The Concept 
of the Development of 
Human-Capital 


The growth of population, if it can be developed as a human- 
capital, will be useful for all—to man and his family, the society 
and the nation. This chapters deals with the development of human 
resources to make them more productive. 

This requires an increase in the knowledge of the people, 
improvement of their skills, and modernisation of their attitudes. 
We deal with this subject in two parts. In the first part we explain 
the meaning of human capital and the contributions it makes to 
growth and economic life of the people. In the second part we 
describe the present state of human capital in the country, and 
discuss the appropriate policy needed to promote accumulation 
of human-capital. 


MEANING AND IMPORTANCE 


To begin with the subject we define the concept of human-capital 
and the different forms it takes. We then discuss the role of human- 
capital in growth and people’s lives. 


Concept and Forms 


The subject relates to the capital-dimension of the human factor. 
This capital-aspect takes on two principal forms, namely, those 
embodied in the labour and those which are not so embodied. 
Definition: As an economic concept human-capital defines 
people as a capital asset which yields a stream of economic benefits 
over their working life. An improvement in the mental capability, 
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skill, and physical capacity of the people constitutes an increase 
in human-capital because this enables the human factor to produce 
more. As such the use of resources for this purpose is equivalent 
to investment in the formation of physical capital. There are a 
number of ways by which human capital can be increased. 

However, by general consensus, the investment in human 
capital is restricted to two types of expenditure. One is education 
which includes general education and technical training. While 
general education improves the mental faculties, technical training 
adds to the capacity of the people to produce more. 

Second is expenditure on the provision of health facilities. This 
includes health care services like hospitals, medicines etc., and 
medical education to provide personnel for the creation and 
maintenance of health facilities. The items covered under health 
increases directly the physical capacity of the human beings. 

Both the types of investments thus result in the upgradation 
of the quality of human being as a producing factor. In this 
connection, it needs to be noted that while this concept concerns 
the capital aspect of the quality of human beings, the individuals 
seek an improvement in education, training, and health also as a 
consumption good. 

This is so because it gives them a means for enjoying life more 
fully, as also a status and respect in the social set-up. Thus the 
formation of human-capital has dual function: it is a producer 
good, as also a consumer good. 

Skill-formation: The formation of human-capital takes on two 
forms. One is in the form of skill of the labour. The recent theories 
of growth include skill (of labour) as an explicit or direct factor of 
production. This skill may have been acquired through education 
and training. Or it may be through the process of learning new 
technologies on the job or what is called learning by doing, Or it 
can be both. 

The distinguishing feature of this form of human-capital is 
that the capital (or improved productive-capacity) is embodied in 
the person of the labourer. As such it is available where the labour 
is available. In other words, if used at one workplace, it cannot be 
used at another workplace. 

Accumulation of knowledge: Another form in which human 
capital is formed is an increase in the knowledge. This is for 
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example, the basic scientific knowledge, designs, blueprints, modes 
of efficient production ete. This isa form which is not embodied in 
the person of a labour. As such these forms of human-capital need 
not remain confined to one workplace. Instead these can be used 
at a multiplicity of sites. These can also be used over and over 
again. And these can be duplicated without limit. 

Thus in this form, human-capital creates externalities. In other 
words, its benefits or effects go beyond the place where it is used 
or where it is first developed. 

In this form, human-capital gives rise to a problem. The 
problem is as to how to ensure that the private agent/person, 
responsible for the creation of this type of capital, gets the full 
social returns on his accumulation. In other words how to equate 
the private and the social returns. One way is by excluding the 
duplication of these components of human capital by such means 
as patents, restrictions on the migration of skilled workers or by 
simply granting monopoly to the creator of knowledge. But these 
solutions, though applied by many nations, are counter-productive. 
These suppress growth. 

The right way would be that the government should subsidise 
the creation of such a capital on the ground that this is a public 
good. The government can also achieve the same objective by 
changing the terms of trade to favour the expansion of those sectors 
in which such capital-assets promise large returns. 


ROLE OF HUMAN CAPITAL IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 


This concept includes following aspects: 

Increases output: The production goes up as the knowledgeable 
and skilled worker makes a better use of the other resources at his 
disposal. A primary /elementary school completer, for instance, 
becomes capable of understanding the problem he/she faces in 
improving production at the farm, factory or office, and applies 
his/her knowledge to increase it and the incomes that he/she 
earns. 

Economist Strumilin estimated, for the erestwhile Soviet 
Union, that education at this level had resulted inasmuch as 79 
per cent of increase in the output and wages of a labourer. The 
second level education and training at high and higher secondary 
schools prepares people for pre-vocational or vocational skills. 
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These are immensely useful in such varied professions as farming, 
manufacturing, teaching, nursing, insurance etc. 

The higher education and training at college/university 
enables workers to contribute to the expansion of output in 
engineering, architecture, machine-building, accountancy etc. The 
availability of adequate health-facilities, another component of 
human-capital formation, raises the physical capacity of the 
labourer as also his/her stamina for work. It also reduces the loss 
of output which would have resulted from the illness of workers 
in the absence of health services. 

Adds to productive capacity: Human-capital contributes a lot in 
raising the capacity of a country to produce in a number of ways. 
An important way it does so is by upgrading the technological 
scenario of a country. In the first place it improves upon the existing 
indigenous technologies through, for example, learning by doing. 
Through the use of his/her knowledge and skill these technologies 
can also be much modernised with little extra cost of physical 
inputs. 

The knowledgeable workers can also augment the productive- 
capacity by adopting and adapting superior imported 
technologies. This is of particular importance in the context of new 
economic policies which have made easy the entry of foreign direct 
investments in the country. Since foreign direct equity capital brings 
with it advanced technologies, it is important to ensure that the 
domestic human capital is capable enough to receive it, absorb it, 
and maintain it so as to make the best of it. If the domestic human- 
capital is up to the mark, much can be added to the capacity and 
quality of production. 

Apart from the upgradation of technologies, human-capital 
can help growth by adding to the physical stock of capital of 
country. It is now a well-established fact, as culled from the 
experiences of the newly industrialised countries since the 1960s, 
that the rate of physical capital accumulation is an increasing 
function of the level of human capacity. 

Capacity: An educated society becomes capable of perceiving 
the advantages of saving and investment. From small increases in 
their incomes, they make large incremental saving and investment. 
In such a society, there is every possibility of birth-rate falling. 
This lowers the dependency ratio. This in turn raises the saving 
for physical capital formation, thereby increasing the capital stock. 
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Tool for economic change: The knowledgeable, skilled and 
physically fit people are a powerful instrument of change in the 
society. Attitudes of the people no longer remain traditional and 
custom-bound. Old and tradition-bound attitudes and behaviour 
which according to Hla Myint stand in the way of quick 
development underdeveloped countries, are swept away. People 
start making rational choices in respect of places and jobs. 

This promotes mobility of the workers, geographically and 
professionally. The new attitudes also propel people to economise 
and save. A big change also takes place in the personal qualities of 
the people. These changes are conducive to the development of 
individualism and entrepreneurship, which motivate people to 
work, to take risks and to earn. The capacity to innovate also gets 
strengthened. This makes for an upsurge in the realm of various 
activities like research and application of new ways of doing things 
and/or creating new resources, NeW products, and new processes. 

The composition of workforce also changes, with the rise in 


modernisation makes people aware of the requirement of growth 
and a higher economic life. This in turn facilitates the emergence 
of a modern economy. 


Improves Quality of Life 


Apart from making people productive and creative, accumulation 
of human capital transforms the very lives of the people. They 
start living and enjoying higher incomes and more satisfying life. 
This can best be explained in terms of the improvements in the 
three components of the UN. Human Development Index (HDI), 
in use since 1990. These three components, of which the HDI is a 
composite index, are: per capita income, educational attainment, 
and life expectancy. 

Rise in per capita income: The per capita income, which is taken 
as a measure of welfare, rises with the formation of human capital. 
This happens because of several reasons. The fall in the birth-rate 
immediately raises the per capita income of the family. Increase in 
the women’s participation in works adds to the family’s income. 
The productivity of labour improyes because the labour is able to 
understand his/her work and continuously makes improvements 
in his work. 
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This point is of particular importance in poor countries like 
India where large many people have no assets, except their labour. 
The production of the economy, in general, also rises because of 
the better use of existing resources, additions to its productive 
capacity, and the pro-growth changes in the attitudes and 
behaviour of the people. 

Higher educational attainment: The educational attainments of 
the people, a social indicator, also go up with the accumulation of 
human-capital. In terms of the HDI, the adult literacy combined 
with the mean years of schooling (which together bear upon 
knowledge and skill-formation) goes up. While being a literate 
and having attended school for a certain number of years are 
important for human beings, this is only the minimum needed for 
acquiring knowledge for communicating and participating in the 
life of the community. 

The accumulation of human-capital however, encompasses 
education in several fields and at higher levels, so that educational 
attainments give to an individual a satisfying and a productive 
life. The increase in education becomes possible both because, with 
rise in national income, a nation is able to spare resources for it, 
and also because people strive for education (and training) to raise 
their incomes, The governments have, in several countries, also 
achieved much in this field by changing the pattern of their 
expenditures in favour of education. 

Increases life expectancy: Formation of human capital raises the 
life expectancy or longevity of the people. This encompasses both a 
long life as also a healthy life. This in turn adds to the quality of life 

The improvement in the life expectancy takes place principally 
on three counts. One, the mortality rate improves. There is a 
reduction in the rate of infant mortality (i.¢., children below one 
year) and child mortality (i.., children below 5 years). Two, the 
health facilities reduce/eliminate epidemics or such like mass 
killing diseases. At the same time these facilities enable people to 
live a healthy and long life. Three, the availability of nutritive food 
Suerte utr tae eee rise in the 

Together three factors contribute to the 
improvement in life expectancy. 

Thus as is obvious from the above discussion, the formation 
of human capital is of immense importance in promoting growth 
and in improving the quality of life of the people. 


= 
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PROGRESS AND POLICY 


There is no doubt that the country has accumulated a lot of human- 
capital. However, the scene is beset with several weaknesses, It is, 
therefore, necessary that an appropriate policy is framed to 
accelerate the formation of human capital. 


Some Achievements 


The current state of affairs in respect of the development of human 
resources does indicate that some advances have been made in 
this field. These may be described in terms of the changes and 
improvements in the spheres of education (including training) and 
health, the two major elements that go as inputs in the formation 
of human-capital. 

Advances in education: There is much by way of quantitative 
achievements. The number of educational institutions has 
increased by more than three times from 2.31 lakhs in 1951-52 to 
more than 8 lakhs in 1990-91, The expansion has taken place in 
education at all the levels, namely, primary, middle and high/ 
higher secondary, college, professional institutions and 
universities. 

These institutions cater to various courses and skills, namely, 
arts, commerce, science, engineering, technology, medicine etc, The 
enrolment in these institutions has gone up enormously from 24 
million to more than 157 million i.e., a rise by more than six times. 
As a result the national stock of educated manpower has increased 
by as much as twelve times from under 4 million in 1950-51 to 


the population (of 7 years age and above). This constitutes some 
improvement over 1981 when the literacy ratio was 43.6 per cent. 
In 2001 this situation has much improved. 

Improvement in health: Something has also been achieved in 


institutions imparting medical education as also for the training 
of ancillary health personnel like nurses, mid-wives etc. The 
number of medical colleges has gone up from 28 in 1950-51 to 128 
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in 1988-89, and that of dental colleges from 4 to 43. Hospital and 
dispensaries too have increased much, the former from about 3,000 
to over 10,000 and the latter from about 7,000 to about 30,000, 
The number of registered medical practitioners has increased 
substantially from about 60,000 to over 3,60,000, The number of 
nurses too has gone up from over 15,000 to about 
242,000. As a result of these expanding health facilities, there is 
an t in the health status of the people. The life 
expectancy at birth, the most important index of the advances in 
health, has gone up. It now stands at 61 years. It has increased 
from as low as 32 years in 1950-51. Another improvement of vital 
importance has taken place in the rate of infant mortality. It has 
declined from 146 per thousand in 1951 to 90 in 1991. There is 
again, a considerable reduction in the incidence of communicable 


OUR WEAKNESSES 


expansion, 
the needs. Take first education. At the level of primary and 
secondary education, there are still large many children in the age- 
E E O o EOS then Sel primary 
ucation, for example 14 per cent of children in this age-grou; 

saannin Gubtlide tha edacatisedl taalegtesdin. ‘Aa let Gin becos Airy 
education, the situation is worse, because as many as 40 per cent 
of chikiren do not enrol themselves (1990-91), 
BP ea rack laakea rere des akan! hehe 

were the education, 60 
ia the DAAA locates andl 09 a he soccedany eduction, The 
fees even in respect of those who join these 


Again, 
in respect of for the illiterate. The literacy rate at 52 per 
Cent at present is still far off the 100 per cent mark At the post- 
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school and at higher level the number of institutions imparting 
vocational and technical education is very small. 

In respect of health facilities the position is no better, The 
number of physicians as also nursing is very small. The 
population ry iyaican is, for example, as much os 2440 (1990) 
As against this in the advanced countries the ion per 
physician is 420 in the USA and 610 in Japan. The is equally 
bad in respect of population per nursing person. The shortage is 
too acute in respect of hospital beds. Per one lakh of population 
their number is as small as 82 (1988). 

The facilities for public hygiene such as water, 
drainage and sanitary arrangements, are 
While facilities exist for research and treatment of diseases of 
certain types, there is very little of efforts at preventive measures. 
Further, almost nothing vat Ere o aie tent 
In other words, there is very being done to overcome the 
environmental deficiencies such as dirty lanes, marshy 
stinking ponds, ete, During 1998-2003 we have done in this 
area. 

Irrelevant and poor in quality: Much of the of education 
and health are far from what is necessary for 
building a right type of human capital. Quite a number of them 
are irrelevant tothe Indian situation, besides being poor in quality, 
The educational system, in particular at the primary and secondary 
level, is far removed from the immediate surroundings of the 


on general education almost to the point of 
education has led to an emergence 
the educated Le., those with matric and 

At the same time the system has failed to fulfil the economy's 


low quality. 
In matters of health too much of the efforts have been 
misdirected. In respect of research and treatment facilities, for 
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example, quite a significant proportion of resources earmarked 
for the modern medical system, is in use for the ailments which 
prevail in the western affluent societies. 

There is little being done to overcome the diseases of the poor 
Indians, namely, tuberculosis, gastrointestinal diseases, hepatitis, 
and hookworm, and other infectious diseases. These require 
improvement in the environment in which the poor live as also in 
the diet of these people. Again in such a vital sphere as population 
control, there is little of research and facilities to investigate the 
incidence of high mortality, among infants and women at the time 
of birth, spacing of children, the craving among Indians for large 
number of children etc. 

Another shortcoming of the health system is the low priority 
given to the Indian medical system which has the advantage of 
being not only cheap, but which easily lends itself to better 
standardisation, integration and wider application in any national 
health programme. 

Weak science and technology: In respect of education, the 
performance is particularly unsatisfactory in the fields of science 
and development of modern technology. The expenditure on 
research and development (R&D) is, for example, dismally low. 
As pointed out by the UNESCO's first World Science Report, India 
allocates to it as little as 0,89 per cent of GDP. As against this Japan 
spends a little over 3 per cent and USA a little under 3 per cent. 
The newly industrialised countries (Singapore, Taiwan, South 
Korea and Hong Kong) spend a larger percentage of their GDP on 
R and D than the highly industrialised countries of the OECD 


Cee ee ee Finland, France, Germany, 
ireece, , Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United Kingdom and United States. No doubt in numbers 
or quantity, India’s stock of scientific and technical personnel is 
fairly large. But the quality of this stock as a whole is not very 
satisfactory. For example, in respect of the number of articles 
published in journals of international status, a more telling index 
of the quality of scientific stock, the picture is not a rosy one. 
Again, India’s R and D seems to miss the needs of the country. 
For example, unlike the newly industrialised countries efforts here 
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are not much linked to affairs of international markets or domestic 
problems like unemployment. Further, very little attention has been 


In fact, it is for this reason that the general productivity of the 
economy has remained low. Similarly while those educated in arts 
are in excess of demand for them, those with relevant technical 
education are in short supply. All this is only a reflection of the 
fact that there is maldistribution of expenditure between various 
levels and kinds of education. 

Serious inefficiencies: Further, the system is biased against the 
development of rural human resources. Despite the fact that a vast 
majority lives in villages, and most of them are illiterate and 
unskilled, the amount of resources devoted to their uplift is far 
from adequate. In the sphere of health too there are several 
imbalances. 

A significant proportion of expenditure on health is meant for 
the health problems of the affluent and the urbanites. As a result 
inadequate attention is paid to the common man and the rural 
areas. 

The human-capital scenario is also marked by some serious 
inefficiencies. In respect of educated unemployed, for example, 
there is a lot of wastage of society’s resources. Their 
are either not made use of (in case of open unemployment) orare 
underutilised (in case of unemployment). Whether itis the wrong 
type of education or slow growth of employment, the country loses. 
There is loss also in respect of highly educated personnel when it 
moves out of the country to work elsewhere. 

Often described as “brain drain”, it involves wastage of 
resources in educating such people. Because of massive illiteracy 
and non-education of many children and those residing in villages, 
the Knowledge and the skill of the masses remain at a low level 
So is the case of physical health of the people. They are poor in 
physique because their health problems have not been attended 
to adequately and properly. 
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Insufficient resources: The resources devoted to the formation 
of human capital have also been much less than required for 
meeting the educational and health needs of the country. This is 
one reason why the facilities for the formation of human capital 
have remained grossly inadequate. It also partly explains the 
imbalances and have remained grossly inadequate. It also partly 
explains the imbalances and inefficiencies of the system, because 
when resources are scarce, more powerful lobbies of socially 
affluent classes and urban areas, take away more than desirable 
for them. 

Although considerable expenditure on education and health 
takes place on private account, the important indicator of the 
resources used for these purposes, is public outlays. And this has 
been grossly inadequate. The smallness of the resources on public 
account can be gauged from the allocation profiles of the different 
plans. This is so even when one considers total resources on social 
services, which includes, besides, education and health, such items 
as housing, urban development etc. 

The allocation under this head remained well below 20 per 
cent of the total plan outlays in the public sector in all the plans. It 
is only in the First Plan that it was higher at over 24 per cent. In the 
Eighth Plan it is 20.8 per cent. As for education and health proper 
is concerned the outlays have been around half of the total on social 
services. In fact the resources devoted to human-capital have 
consistently been much less than used for the formation of physical 
capital throughout the planning period. Often it has been half that 
on the physical capital. Allocation on this account continue to 
increase since 1998 on world till date. 


REALISTIC POLICY NEEDED 


In view of the many shortcomings regarding human-capital 
formation, it is obvious that the economy has not benefited much 
from it. In-fact quite a lot of resources are going to waste. The 
growth rate of the economy has remained low for long. The 
productivity of labour has not gone up. Nor has the productivity 
of physical capital increased much as is evident from the high 
capital-output ratio. 

There is little of modernisation of the attitudes of the people. 
In order thathuman capital makes its positive contributions to the 
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development of the economy, it is necessary to improve it along 
several lines. 

Right perception: The first essential requisite of sound policy 
towards human-capital formation is that it should treat expenditure 
on education and health ete. as investments. No doubt education 
is also sought as a consumption good. But this has a dual function, 
as it also promotes production. However, the policy on this score 
has not been unambiguous on this score. While mention is often 
made of human-capital and its relationship with educational and 
health facilities, the policy has yet to be concretised in this field. 
For example, no data are separately documented on this subject. 

Nor are analyses made in respect of results of the changes in 
human-capital in the field of productivity, capital-output ratio etc. 
In order that human-capital formation acquires its due position in 
the profile of capital formation, it is necessary to treat it on an 
equal footing with physical capital formation in respect of 
expenditure, data collection and analysis. 

In fact at present, when physical capital is scarce and labour 
abundant; it is appropriate to devote more attention to the human- 
capital, both for analysing the growth of the economy and for 
increasing it. In this connection one may quote Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao. 
He says: “In a country like India, where labour constitutes the 
dominant element among the factors of production and there is 
scarcity of capital, human-capital becomes even more significant 
in analysing economic growth. 

Increasing resources: Given such an approach, there should be 
an all-round increase in investment of this type. As among many 
items of education and health, there is again the need for larger 
proportion of the resources to be devoted to certain items. These 
items are to be selected on merit i.e., those which have larger impact 
on the growth than others. For example, a boost to primary 
education and adult literacy, particularly of the female, can prove 
very fruitful in the fuller utilisation of existing resources, promotion 
of family planning etc. Similarly, promotion of public hygiene 
through the supply of drinking and bathing water, drainage etc. 
as also education for private hygiene and control of debilitating 
diseases, can be of immense help in improving upon the working 
capacity of the people. 

Such a pattern of resource use will prepare the largest possible 
base for further rapid increases in human-capital in the future. It 
will make the acquisition of additional knowledge very easy- 
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The educated parents especially mothers will play an 
important role in guiding their children’s learning and progress 
through the different levels of education system. It will also become 
easy to enrol students of calibre to sustain a rapid expansion of 
education. Further, the public in general will understand better 
the benefits of human-capital and will favour heavy investments 
in this field. 

Efficient use: While, as suggested above, an increase in and a 
proper allocation of resources to different items of human-capital 
formation will bring about many beneficient results, there is an 
equally urgent need for the most efficient use of these resources. 
This largely bears on two aspects of human-capital formation. One 
concerns the promotion of relevant education and health facilities. 

For example, in the case of primary education as also adult 
literacy, the contents of syllabi should be relevant to the 
environment of the children and the adults. Such an education 
should enable the persons to perceive and seize upon the 
opportunities of development around them. 

And such an education should also promote scientific temper 
and social harmony so very necessary for creating a climate 
conducive to growth. As far as health is concerned, the primary 
concern should be on investment in prevention of diseases to 
promote mass health. This requires not only the creation of physical 
infrastructure but also education on a vast scale. Second aspect of 
the efficient use of resources is that the human-capital formation 
be dovetailed into the overall planning. 

As such the allocations/priorities in this field will get linked 
with other programmes of raising production/ productivity, 
utilisation of capacities etc. Through these linkages, these 
investments will become part of the instruments for the 
achievement of plan-objectives. In this way human-capital 
formation will find its rationale and a format for assessment of its 
contributions to development. 

Proper manpower planning: As part of the most efficient use of 
resources, there is also an urgent need for manpower planning. 
This will in the first instance ensure proper balancing between the 
demand for and the supply of human resources of various 
categories. This is of particular significance for the highly skilled 
personnel, which involves use of large material resources and long 
time for education and training. 
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In the absence of such balancing, there will be wastage of 
resources because the resources used in wrong skill formation 
cannot be retrieved. For these once used become unavailable for 
any alternative use. In India quite a significant amount of resources 
has been and is being wasted in turning out an excess of graduates 
in certain lines such as arts. Another advantage of manpower 
planning is that the estimates of costs and benefits of the various 
kinds of skill formation will enable us to derive optimum utilisation 
of scarce resources. 

For example, a study along these lines, by applying the 
criterion of cost and benefit, has concluded that investments in 
agricultural and medical education and in family planning can be 
fully justified. Computation of the rate of return on different 
components of investment in human-capital will also enable us 
to compare it with return on an equivalent investment in physical 
capital. All these will be helpful in allocating resources to lines 
which yield maximum benefits. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Define the concept and forms of human-capital and write a note on its role 
in the growth of national economy. 

2. Discuss the factors responsible for slow development of human-capital in 
India despite our population growth and best mental health and intelligence. 

3, Write a note on the realistic policy for the development of human-capital in 
India. 


20 


Population Education: The 
Dynamics of Women’s Status 
in Society 


The study of the concept of population education will remain 
incomplete unless we evaluate and understand the dynamics of 
women’s social status because women are around fifty percent of 
the entire national population and their role in the family and 
development of the child is more important than man and on 
account of this mother is termed as first teacher and best guide of 
the child, therefore, there is great need to accept this fact and 
improve women’s status in society. Hereunder, in brief, we will 
consider various aspects of this problem: 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of the status of women in society assumed importance 
at the international level after the first major UN Conference on 
Women held in 1975, and the subsequent efforts made by the world 
body during the decade that followed. It took stock of the reality 
of women’s dependence, development and problems in several 
countries, and devised certain measures to ameliorate their 
conditions and to enable them to build a proper future. 

Historically the main aspect did not get the attention it 
deserves in all the fields including academics, presumably because 
women have a low profile in the family as subordinates and 
supporting hands to their husbands on whom they depend for 
most of their needs. 

Their dependence shifts, initially from father to husband, and 
finally to son throughout their life cycle. Their all round 
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dependence on men in the family for physical, economic and other 
social support has made their role only secondary in society. 

The importance of the concept of the status of women is bound 
to grow when the realisation grows on society that the pace of its 
development will be affected as long as half of the human race, 
women, remains backward. In addition, the quality of the human 
race and of posterity in particular, cannot improve beyond a level 
through the exclusive improvement in the status of men. 

This reality surfaced through several studies conducted mostly 
during the twentieth century, when population studies primarily 
confirmed it. Population scientists could identify that infant 
mortality, maternal mortality, high fertility and low acceptance of 
family planning cannot be manipulated only through the 
improvement in the status of men and increasing the per capita 
income of the family. These efforts also demand long-drawn-out 
and expensive programmes. 

Therefore, alternate strategies had been thought of at the 
national and international levels. Such efforts culminated in a 
worldwide action during 1974 when the UN organised its first 
comprehensive Conference on Population at Bucharest where the 
world body adopted the slogan, ‘Development is the best 
contraceptive’. 

Further thinking and operationalisation of this theoretical 
formulation led to the identification of the hitherto neglected area 
of development, namely, the development of women as a means 
to realise the goal set at Bucharest. Though 1975 was declared by 
the UN as the International Year for Women, they could achieve 
very little within a year, Having realised at the first World 
Conference on Women that a year long celebration will not suffice 
even to discover and highlight their problems, a UN decade for 
the development of women was accepted subsequently. 

Eventually, even the decade-long efforts, celebrations and 
plans of action passed off without making much headway in the 
amelioration of the status of women. All the same, a certain degree 
of world-wide awareness for giving priority to the development 
of women and establishment of a machinery for it were 
accomplished through these efforts. What the next step should be 
is the urgent need to make rapid changes and improvements in 
the overall status of women. 
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Under the legal systems of most countries, except in certain 
Muslim countries, women enjoy relative freedom, and face less 
discrimination in political, economic, developmental and cultural 
fields. But in rights and duties including property rights, 

against Women exists in most countries. Even in 


Policy measures and reforms suggested as a result of the 
momentum created by the UN efforts. In many countries, an apex 
bady for women's development was formed, several committees 
At national and regional levels followed, conferences, seminars and 


pm eed ad ms and centres and departments were 
of women and to identif 

problems entify 

Many resolutions were passed for taking up follow-up actions 
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actions were carried out in different ways the welfare 
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status has been conceived difienently ditterent 

(1936.113) defined status as the place bpene 4 

the collection of rights and duties, with certain roles te put the 

fights and duties into action. In modem socia) science 
-status denotes (a) position in a social system, 

reciprocal expectation of action with to 
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distribution of prestige within a social system, and 
implication, with respect to the distribution of rights, 
power and authority within the same system as in the 
tugh status‘, and “low status’; (c) high place with 
distribution of prestige within a social systema in 
‘status keeper’, (Eneyclopacdtia of Social Sciences 1934373). 
The status of women in the real and complete sense i 
and emerging concept, though women in general 
privileges, positions, rights, duties, roles, power authority 
Peeing degrees in different societies. However, they did not anfin 
equal and Pensive status in society as did men. The status of 
women has been defined by a few scholars giving different 
fesources 


i! 
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emphasis to its specific dimensions. 

The term status is used, first, as an access 10 
education, employment, and heath ravie e pas 
the position (power, prestige, authority) a woman 
various "tuations The term ‘role refers to the varkous activities 
that 1 woman performs in relation to her status in a situato 
(Oppong 1980; Dixon 1978). Safilios (1982) 117) 
dulterentiates between power and the status of women, While 
defining their status, Dinon (1870) Aa bfi 

“Women's power can distinguished womens Hates, 
what satan reders o woman's overall potion i Dorset: fie 
power refers 10 women's ability to influence and 
inter personal level... Thus, power can be defined + 
women’s ability to control oF change other women's of men's 


Thus, the status of women, hike he arep ol atare. 
a multidimensional and dynamic which b ooniderest 
m a rt mensional an evel Tiana te ons aen 
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AN ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK ON WOMEN’S STATUS 


The list of factors categorised and classified in the analytical 
of these factors have been gleaned from the existing empirical 


Itis the ingenuity of the Tesearcher, the population under stud y, 
and the problem faced in the population related to the status which 


countries and also in different regions within the same country. 
On the basis of the cultural patterns and differential developments, 
the factors may manifest different degrees of influence and types 
of relationships in affecting the status of women. 

In the light of present knowledge, the factors that influence 
the concept of the status of women have been classified under 


Unde. 
Admitted] 
status of women and the list of factors outlined here cannot be 


T each, specific factors have been further identified. 


Suitable policies and the Programmes for the benefit of women 
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and also for scientifically and holistically understanding these 
problems in their proper perspective. 


STATUS AFFECTING VARIABLES (SAVs) 


1. Polity and Policy 


(a) Policy 

Public policies and programmes 
Identification of areas for development 
Religious codes and civil laws 

Land and other social reforms 

Wage equality 

Priority in development 

Preference for development of women 
Social justice 

National and international efforts 
Women’s liberation movements 
Suffrage movement 

National and international efforts 
Availability of resources 
Administrative facility and actions 
Opportunities for female entrepreneurship 
Strategies for development 

Identification and fulfilment of needs 
Management 

Planned development 

Maternal and child welfare schemes 
Direct and indirect benefits of development 
Adoption of science and technology 


=> 


= 
© 
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II. Voluntary Efforts 


(a) Reform movements 
Radical feminists 
Leaders’ efforts 
Writers 
Other change agents 
Organisational efforts 
Movements for prohibition, against dowry, deforestation 
etc. 
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(b) Action programmes 


Identification of schemes 
Mobilisation of resources 

Welfare programmes 
Rehabilitation of destitute women 
Skill development programmes 
Employment generation 
Recreation activities 


HI. Cultural Variables 


(a) Patterns of culture 


(b 


(c 


=> 


Institutional differences 
Cultural complexities 
Purdah 

Fasting 

Avoidance 

Fads and fallacies 

Value of sons 

Ethical codes 

Bondage 

Customs 

Life cycle 

Stages in life cycle 
Differential responsibilities 
Changes in positions 
Assignment of privileges 
Activities 

Culture and behaviour 
Mythological idealism 
Neglect of females 
Female infanticide 

Sex segregation 
Preferential treatment 
Restrictions in interaction 
Sex bias 

Modesty 

Rights and rituals 
Predetermining sex 
Child adoption 
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IV. Familial Variables 


(a) Family structure 


Joint family /nuclear family 
Primogeniture/ultimogeniture 
Residential pattern 

Home management and chores 
Household leadership 
Supervision 

Coordination 

Child rearing 
Housekeeping 

Food and nutrition 

Food choice 

Food processing 

Food distribution 

Storage and preservation 
Sharing of food 

Nutrition consciousness 
Growth/retardation 
Ascribed status 
Generational factors 
Family status 

Inheritance of property 
Lineage 

Reputation 


V. Marital Variables 


(a) Marriage patterns 


(b 


= 


Freedom to choose life partner 
Endogamy/exogamy 

Celibacy 
Monogamy/polygyny/polyandry 
Patrilocal/uxorilocal/ virilocal 
Matriliny/patriliny 

Sale of girls /traffic in girls 
Levirate 

Marriage solemnisation 

Belief in horoscope 

Age at marriage 
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Beauty consciousness 
Ceremonies at puberty 

Age difference between spouses/child marriage 
Duration of married life 

Dowry and presents/other costs of marriage 
Marital rituals 

Menopause 

Philosophy of married life 

Marital interaction 

Intraspouse communication 
Husband-wife adjustment 

Dominance, equality and subordination 
Abuse 

Love and affection 

Esteem 

Divorce 

Right to divorce 

Conciliatory gift/maintenance allowance 
Scope for remarriage 

Separation 

Alimony 

Custody of children 

Discrimination of divorces 

Widowhood deprivation 

Widow agamy 

Widow remarriage 

Sati 

Deprivation of privileges 

Preference in jobs 

Avoidance 

Taboo in functions 

Changes in roles 

Widow rehabilitation 

Financial assistance for education and marriage of their 
children 

Sexual life 

Customs on sex roles 

Sexual rights 

Sexual adjustment 

Chastity and loyalty 

Sex traps 
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Adultery 

Sex prejudices 
Permissiveness 
Rape 
Prostitution 
Promiscuity 
Concubinage 
Extramarital sex 


VI. Structural Changes 


(a) Environmental facilities 
Transport and communication 
Drudgery reduction 
Space for relaxation 
(b) Mechanisation 
Electrification 
Mechanisation of kitchen 
Facility for water collection 
Fuel availability 
Energy saving device/technological innovation/ 
smokeless choola 
Service and supplies 
Fuel fetching and use 
Water drawing and use 
Manual assistance 
Institutional and cultural change 
Social institutions/cultural organisations 
Duties and taboos 


(c 


~ 


(d 
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VII. Socio-Economic Development 


(a) Education 
Denial and neglect 
Segregation in education 
Proximity and transport facilities 
Residential facilities 
Scholarships 
Parents resources and encouragement 
Job-oriented courses 
Ignorance 
Mass education 
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(b) Labour force 


(c) 


(a 


(e 


> 
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Career goals 

Employment availability 
Equality in employment/universal employment 
Division of labour 
Unemployment allowance 
Productivity 

Occupational mobility 

Age at employment/age at retirement 
Differential wages 
Self-employment 

Loan facilities 

Job satisfaction 

Convenience in work 
Recognition 

Rewards 

Taboo for jobs 

Loss of face 

Problems in working (Night duty and co-working) 
Physical facilities 

Strain in work 

Leave and permissions 

Sexual harassment 

Maternity leave and benefit 
Economic position 

Property right 

Freedom to use money 

Ability to save and invest money 
Cost-benefit considerations 
Insurance and pension 

Equality of wages 

Exploitation 

Facilities and Encouragement 
Institutions for training 
Encouragement 

Resources 


VIII. Urbanisation and Migration 
(a) Urban life 


Urbanism 
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Urban amenities 
Knowledge and skill 
Entertainments 
(b) Social change 
Orientations in life 
Individualism 
Social control 
Tastes 
Goals & priorities 
Behavioural patterns 
Migration 
World view 
Freedom of action 
Self-confidence 
Mobility 


D 


IX. Mortality and Unwanted Children 


(a) Mortality 

Infant mortality 

Infanticide 

Female child mortality / female adult mortality 
Suicide 

Unwanted children 

Child abuse 

Neglect 

Sale of children 

Bonded labour/child labour 


(b 
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X. Norms and Values 


(a) Norms 
Ideal family size 
Additional expected children/maximum expected 
children 
Norms on other social life 
(b) Values 
Sex preference 
Values in personal matters 
Values in social aspects 
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XI. Attitude 
(a) Attitude change 


b) 


Attitude to sex and life 
Pessimism/optimism 
Fatalism 

Motivation 
Perception 
Behavioural attributes 
Tolerance 

Equality 

Tact and temper 
Discrimination 
Prejudice 


XII. Modernisation 
(a) Life style 


(b 


= 


(c) 


a 


> 


Liberal feminism 

Clothing 

Adoption of fashions 
Model and sex appeal 
Media listening 

Reading literature 
Smoking/drinking 
Innovativeness and planning 
Consumer durables 
Planning 
Entrepreneurship 

Risk taking 

Acceptance of innovations 
Rationalism 

Media and Communication 
Formal communication /non-formal communication 
Mass-media facility 
Library facilities 
Utilisation of media 

Social participation 
Awareness of rights and privileges 
Political consciousness 
Right to vote 
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Holding offices 

Environmental protection 

Membership in organisations 

(Certain aspects of modernisation are covered under 
Urbanisation, Health and Structural Change). 


XIII. Autonomy and Decision 


(a) 


(b) 


(c 


2 


Personality 

Motherhood instinct 
Leadership 

Male domination/ female subordination 
Introvert/extrovert 

Complexity 

Dependency 

Nature of dependency 
Financial dependence 

Right to perform duties 
Subordination 

Decision-making 

Women’s power 

Authority 

Sharing of power 

Democratic functioning 
Participation in decision making 


XIV: Maternal and Child Health 


(a) 


(b) 


Maternal health 
Pregnancy care 
Weight and height 
Periodic medical attention 
Hospital delivery 
Post delivery care 
Preventive care 
Maternity benefits 
Morbidity of mother 
Child care 

Créche 

Pre-school education 
Baby care 

Intelligent quotient 
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Birth-weight 
Immunisations 
Breastfeeding 
Supplementary food 
Child rearing 

Health facilities 
Infrastructure 
Sanitation 

Health insurance 
Pollution/infection 
Preventive measures 
Promotive measures 
Health education 


XV. Family Planning 


(a) 


Contraceptive behaviour 
Timing of contraception 
Freedom to use contraception 
Spacing children 

Limiting children 

Types of contraception 
Complications 

Follow-up 

Privacy in service 


XVI. Role Performance 


(a) 


(b) 


Roles 
Conjugal role 
Management 
Socialisation 
Work-participation 

ial service 
Counselling 
Helping dependents 
Work participation 
Agriculture and industries 
Cottage industries 
Activities in service sectors 
Other productive work 
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(©) 


(d 


Creative work 

Appreciation of Art 

Literary work 

Handicrafts 

Hobbies 

Division of labour 

Sharing of responsibilities 
Kinship participation 

Rights and privileges 
Recognition of household work 
Active/ passive life 

Female activity rate 
Production and consumption 
Domestic servants 
Availability of parental support 
Time and activities 

Budgeting 

Time and different activities 
Time saving devices 

Rest and leisure 

Work load 

Conflict 

Role conflict 

Needs and problems 

Neglect 

Role incompatibility 

Wife beating 

Mother-in-law feud 
Changing responsibility 
Sharing finance and property 


XVII. Fertility 


(a) 


(0) 


Fertility problems 
Adolescent pregnancy 
Illegitimate conception 
Second marriage 
Abortion 

Fecundity and fertility 
Sterility 

Foetal wastages 
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Number of live births 
Number of living children 
Sex ratio 


XVII. Overall Status of Women 


(a) Quality of life 
Longevity 
Physical fitness and charm 
Planning 
Efficiency in work 
Enlightenment 
Scientific orientation 
Preventive care 
Appropriate life style 
Overall position 
Emancipation 
Freedom of action 
Self affirmation 
Relief from over work 
Self/ascribed image 
(c) Problems 
Adjustability 
Suspicion 
Misunderstanding 
Disharmony 
Incompatibility 


(b 


= 


CONCEPTUAL MODEL 


A conceptual model is important for operationalizin g the problem 
and scientifically understanding the casual relationship which 


of women in relation to Population dynamics. Even in the existing 
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conceptual model in fertility behaviour, this factor has not been 
given due importance, 

For example, the Davis and Blake (1956) framework on 
intermediate variables discussed certain dimensions of the status 
of women in relation to fertility behaviour without mentioning it 
under the theme ‘status of women’. Explicit statements and 
diagrammatic presentation of the various components of the 
concept of status of women are overdue requirements. The present 
conceptual model, therefore, may fill this void. 

This conceptual model is based on the list of several factors 
mentioned under the preceding analytical framework of status 
affecting variables (SAVs). The first five variables namely polity 
and policy; voluntary efforts; culture and ecology; familial and 
marital variables constitute the societal foundation of the model. 

Many of them need changes to facilitate the improvement of 
status in several societies. 

The present model shows the macro-dimension of society and 
the micro factors of the various dimensions which are offshoots of 
the former. An attempt is also made to synchronise the related 
factors under the overall category for the convenience of classifying 
and presenting them suitably in the model. Here the status of 
women is considered as the major dependent variable along with 
fertility behaviour. 

Both influence each other. Sucha reciprocal relationship is very 
uncommon in empirical studies. Nevertheless, most of the 
preceding factors influence status either directly or through its 
fertility behaviour. The factors immediately preceding the 
dependent variables are the primary factors, which individually 
and directly influence the status of women. In fact, some of them 
could be an integral part of the status of women- However, for the 
analytical understanding they have been presented as specific 
casual factors that affect status. 


STATUS OF WOMEN AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
LINKAGES 

A number of demographic factors like low age at marriage, 

prejudice against widows, poor maternal care, high maternal 

mortality, high fertility, short/closed birth interval, adverse sex 

ratio, negligible women migration, 
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contraception etc., are inimical to the status of women in 
developing countries. Early age at marriage forms the major 
demographic variable that affects the status of women. 

One of the factors contributing to the higher status of women 
in Kerala state in India and in Sri Lanka is their higher age at 
marriage. Early age at marriage prevents girls from acquiring 
higher education and thereby perpetuates social backwardness 
among them. After marriage, high fertility further prevents them 
from getting even the opportunity for non-formal education. 

It weakens their personal health and efficiency and enhances 
maternal mortality which leads to an adverse sex ratio for women. 
Amajor factor affecting sex ratio is maternal mortality during the 
reproductive period. 

Closely spaced deliveries erode health and efficiency, besides 
not allowing the women time for doing other roles. Thus, all these 
demographic factors cumulatively affect the status of women toa 
large extent. 


Mortality 


Improvement in the status of women will goa long way in drastically 
minimising neonatal, infantand early childhood mortality because 
mothers are primarily responsible for child rearing during this 
vulnerable period of life. To achieve this, different strategies forthe 
development of single and married women may have to be 
considered. 

All married women in the reproductive group and their birth 
attendants together may be given education in small group 
meetings on all major aspects of modern child-rearing practices. 
Healthy living habits can be taught by trained peripheral workers 
using audio-visual materials. 

Detailed exposure to various causes of tetanus neonatorum, 
diarrhoea, anaemia, aspiration syndromes, bacterial infecti one 
particularly TB, respiratory infections and major vitamin deficiency 
diseases and communicable diseases may be covered during ay 
education. Such discussion may be made mor® attractive to women 
by sandwiching the programme with imparting skills oH 
embroidery work, handicrafts, preparation ofnovel food items and 
periodic medical check-ups. 

The programme can be org 
every village or continuously for a w 


anised once in three months in 


eek in a year. It can also be 
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integrated with any other suitable ongoing social welfare schemes 
like adult education programmes. 

For the unmarried girls, a week-long institutionalised training 
course in handicrafts, cottage industries, family life education, sex 
education, child rearing practices, education on nutrition and 
control of communicable diseases can be provided during the 
summer vacations by the staff of health education, social welfare 
and small-scale industry. 

The same programme may be introduced from middle school 
level onwards for school-going girls. At least one session per week 
may be devoted to health and social education. Health staff 
working at the primary health centre level and regional health 
and family welfare training centres can be given this responsibility. 

Thus, coverage of drop-out girls during vocation, school-going 
girls through regular curriculum and adult women through small 
groups in the community can extend this programme to all women 
in the society. This may improve their overall status. However, it 
should become a regular feature for several years and may be 
repeated on several occasions to get the maximum benefits. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


Family planning behaviour in terms of the acceptance of family 
planning is generally associated with the higher status of women, 
and non-contraception results out of their lower status. Women 
are conditioned by the autonomy they enjoy in the family. As long 
as most decisions in the family are made by the men, the status of 
women alone cannot influence the contraceptive behaviour. 

Nevertheless, improvement of the status of women through 
education has directly and indirectly contributed to the 
development of the small-family norm leading to the acceptance 
of family planning and sometimes even goes beyond leading to 
the adoption of family planning measures with a limited number 
of children (Hull 1977; Oppong 1980; Kupinsky 1977; WES 1980). 

Early acceptance of family planning leads to a low fertility. 
Further, family planning for spacing as well as for limitation 
improves the health of mothers and children and reduces the risk 
involved in maternal and childhood mortality. 

Family planning with limited numbers of children directly 
provides opportunity for women for development in several ways. 
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In indirectly benefits the status of women through maternal health, 
improvement in longevity and reduction in fertility, besides giving 
women the opportunity for education, modernisation and 
alleviation of drudgery. 

Family planning may also provide scope for women to assume 
other than traditional roles in society. Assumption of new roles by 
women will speed up their participation and development and 
improve their status. 


Fertility Behaviour 


The level of fertility and the status of women are co-related. This 
reciprocal relationship stems out of the common determinants of 
these two factors and their complementary influence. Here fertility 
is conceived asa parallel dependent variable along with the status 
of women because of their reciprocal relationship. 

Nevertheless, in demographic literature, the status of women 
in terms of education, labour force participation outside the home, 
occupational mobility etc., is found to have strong association with 
fertility behaviour in developed and developing countries in all 
the continents (UN 1961; Driver 1963; Boserup 1970; Mandelbaum 
1974; Rothschild 1977; Hull 1977; Oppong 1977; Kupinsky 1977; 
Caldwell 1979; Anker 1982). 

Caldwell (1979) maintains that there is an essential link 
between education and declining fertility through the reversal of 
‘wealth flows’ within the family. More studies on this issue are 
needed to discover all the shades of influence of education and 
labour force participation in improving the status of women and 
fertility behaviour. 


Mortality-Fertility Interaction 


During, the last two decades there has been more claim and less 
disclaim regarding the relationship between mortality and fertility. 
Historical data from several European countries show a certain 
relationship between real fertility and mortality (Preston 1975). 
Several others, examining the relationship between mortality and 
fertility in developed and developing countries, showed significant 
association between the two (CICRED and ESCAP 1975). 

There are three main explanations for the existing link between 
infant mortality and fertility. The death of a child shortens the 
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amenorrhoea associated with lactation and thereby may increase 
fecundity and shorten the interval between two successive births. 
According to Preston (1978) this effect is not largely based on 
empirical evidence. 

A second explanation is that parents are motivated to have 
additional babies to replace the loss. This is called the replacement 
effect. A third and more extensively held view is that parents do 
not limit their children until they are reasonably sure that a 
sufficient number of children will survive to adulthood (‘insurance 
effect’). 

All this evidence confirms that social change in the institution 
of marriage, family formation and society in general is needed to 
emancipate women from their present poor levels of social status. 
On a reciprocal basis, improvement of the social status of women 
can considerably reduce infant and childhood mortality, reduce 
fertility, increase the level of acceptance of contraception, enhance 
the chances of female migration, increase the longevity of women 
and ultimately improve the overall quality of life of women in 
particular and the population in general. 


DRUDGERY AND STATUS 


Minimising the time-consuming household drudgery will be a 
boon for women to enable them to spare more time for effective 
childcare and for finding time for themselves to learn from adult 
education centres and through mass media. Today, most of the 
landless and poor women spend the major part of their time in 
fetching water and firewood, and in cooking besides relaxing or 
sleeping out of excessive fatigue. 

Unless a partial relief in these aspects is given to women, they 
will not be free to learn anything or do justice to child-rearing. 
Freeing the mother’s time at least partially from these traditional 
roles may enable her to render effective care to the children, who 
are weak and in need of such services. 

Action research can be planned for every community and 
region to study the activities carried out and the time spent for 
different avocations by women. Suitable remedial programmes can 
be planned to save women from the present drudgery. 

Institutionalisation of child rearing practices from age two 
onwards through the créche leads to several benefits for women 
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and children. For parents, it is an opportunity to get time for learning 
and engaging themselves in other useful activities during their 
leisure thus improving their health, knowledge and happiness, 
leading to a positive attitude and higher status. 

Creation of such crèches provides employment to several 
women in rural areas. It minimises the need for additional children 
for baby-sitting or helping mothers which is a pronatalist force. 
Children, reared by trained teachers in the crèches will grow up in 
a healthy atmosphere, if the crèches are well maintained. Effective 
training can be given to the teachers of the crèches to look after 
the babies properly. A hygienic environment can be created at the 
crèches at reasonable cost which may not be available in every 
house. 


Status and Family Problems 


Though a panacea for several social problems, an improvement in 
the status of women has certain adverse consequences on family 
harmony. Attainment of higher status makes women freer in social 
life which husbands may find undesirable; they may even doubt 
their fidelity, leading to conflict. 

Such problems are greater when the status of women changes 
drastically during a lifetime in the family, perhaps under different 
environmental situations. When the status of women improves, 
their life style, autonomy and behaviour in general may change, 
and may become incongruous with the husbands’ demands in the 
family. Such incongruity may lead to conflict in the family and 
even to divorce. 

Such factors are responsible for large-scale divorces in several 
developed countries. In the event, the children are the worst 
affected. When the status of women improves in a patrilineal 
society, without corresponding changes among, the husbands and 
the families, problems may arise. ah 

But improvement in the status of women in a matrilineal 
society may not lead to serious problems because of the greater 
autonomy and privileges that already exist among such women 
(Bleek 1975; Oppong 1978). Matriliny is a rare occurrence Now, 
and patriliny being the general pattern, appropriate social change 
in the family and society may have to be explored and promoted 
to avoid future problems ina society asa result of an improvement 
in the status of women. 
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While attempting to improve the status of women, 
corresponding changes among men are equally needed to minimise 
possible problems in the family in future. For improvement in the 
status of women should ultimately promote all-round harmony 
and happiness in the family. 


AN EVALUATION 


The above study established that efforts made to enhance the status 
of women in society will lead to great benefits to the nation, to the 
society and the family. It will help in better care for the child and 
reduce childhood mortality, better understanding and adoption 
of family planning programme as well as reduced fertility. Hence, 
we are all for according the status to women as equal to manhood, 
as per need of the day in greater national interest and humanity as 
per UN directives on the subject. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the need for status of women equal to manhood. 
2. Writea note on the concept of status to women and status affecting variables. 


3. Discuss various aspects of Demographic Linkers of the status of women 
and their impact on mortality, and fertility. 


4. Write short notes on the following: 
(a) Drudgery and Women Status 
(b) Mortality and Fertility Interaction 
(c) Family Planning Programme and Women Status 
(d) Conceptual Model of Women Status 


21 


Population Growth and 
Education Policy 


Hereunder, we will discuss various aspects of population growth 
in relation to education policy because nowhere perhaps are the 
effects of population growth seen so clearly as in the enormous 
expansion in the enrolment of children with educational system, 
if we respect human welfare and proper development of human 
resource for national development and prosperity. 

The severity of the population explosion is expressed in terms 
of density, poverty and tensions. It could be alleviated provided 
free mobility and voluntary efforts to control growth of numbers 
are fairly successful. 

The developed societies have managed the population 
problem during the transition to development, partly be 
accelerated economic development and partly by voluntary or 
facilitated reduction in birth-rate among reproductive couples in 
most sections of society. The transition from a rural feudal society 
to an urban-industrial economy has taken place in developed 
societies as a result of changes in ideas about human personality, 
growth in knowledge, and transformation of almost all social 
institutions such as family, church, school, university, state, etc. In 
other words, a social revolution has taken place along with the 
economic change. 


LAGS BETWEEN POPULATION GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


A similar transition is planned in the developing countries. 
However, for reasons partly known and partly not known, the 
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development of change is not proceeding according to plans. The 
economy is not picking up fast enough either in agriculture to 
provide wage goods or in industry to provide employment. Why 
this is so is a question that is not satisfactorily answered. Some 
attribute it to wars, to the vagaries of monsoon, others to traditional 
beliefs, attitudes and institutions of society. 

In either case there are far too many shortages and scarcities 
which prevent the growth of economy from keeping pace with 
the growth of population. It is agreed that without the availability 
of surpluses for investment, there could not be development in 
the material or in the human sphere. 

Unfortunately, there is a confusion between ends and means 
in the literature on development. Development is dichotomised 
into economic and social for purposes of academic analysis and 
administrative convenience. The tragedy of such a dichotomy is 
that it has confused the ends and means issue and has created an 
egg and chicken puzzle. 

Economists point out that without enough capital formation 
and high national income-generation, development cannot be 
accelerated. Other social scientists point out the need for 
investment in skills and motivation for higher productivity as a 
prelude to the production of surpluses for investment. 

According to Prof. Kenneth Boulding, the “knowledge 
industry” is a key element in human development in its 
comprehensive sense. He writes: “The most important surplus, as 
we have seen, is that of the knowledge industry—that is part of 
human society devoted to the increase and dissemination of human 
knowledge. If the knowledge industry is large enough to create a 
surplus of production of knowledge over and above what is 
constantly lost by death and old age, then the society cannot avoid 
development”. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The knowledge industry includes much more than formal literacy 
or institutional education. It implies literacy no doubt but only as 
a threshold for knowledge, and as a stimulant to think, to grow, to 
change as well as to stimulate change among others. Acquisition 
of knowledge is a life-long process. Diffusion of knowledge about 
personality development is spread over training at home, on the 
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job in the office or firm or factory or farm and in informal 
institutions like clubs, churches, etc. 

Education policy should cover formal education for citizenship 
and occupations as well as social education for the development 
of the personality of each citizens. All these are comprehended in 
this definition of human resource development by Harbison and 
Myers: “Human resource development is the process of increasing 
the knowledge, the skills and the capacities of all the people ina 
society. 

In economic terms it could be described as the accumulation 
of human-capital and its effective investment in the development 
of an economy. In political terms, human resource development 
prepares people for adult participation in political processes, 
particularly as citizen in a democracy. 

From the social and cultural points of view, the development 
of human resources helps people to lead fuller and richer lives, 
less bound by tradition. In short, the processes of human resource 
development unlock the door to modernisation”. 

Not much time need be wasted on the issue of whether 
education affects traditional attitudes and values or not. Many 
studies have brought to light the contribution of literacy and 
education, of mass media and mass campaigns to change the 
traditional view that children are a gift of God. This view has been 
undergoing change towards an appreciation of the biological 
process of child birth, infant health and family life. 

However, the traditional preference for male over female 
infants has not undergone much change, notwithstanding the 
increase in literacy and the impact of education. Even here, there 
are probably changes among the educated in urban areas. The 
change is slow in rural areas because of the basic religious belief 
among Hindus in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls and 
the ritual competence of only the son to save the deceased ancestors 
from a certain kind of hell. 

Also the material need to depend upon the son’s earnings in 
old age is no mean factor in the preference for sons. The son has 
responsibility in law to support the dependent parents. In the 
absence of a comprehensive social security system covering the 
right of employment and assistance during unemployment, 
disablement and old age legal dependence upon sons reinforces 
the traditional preferential value of sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Whatis the relationship between population growth and education 
policy? Ostensibly, it is two-fold but really it cuts across the whole 
problem of human development. As referred earlier, the nature of 
the problem is that with advances in health and medical facilities 
more people are alive, i.e., there are more mouths to feed, but 
economic growth is not picking up fast enough to employ the 
hands or educate the heads. 

Nearly 40 percent of the population is of school-going age. 
Children clamour for education, and they soon enter the labour 
market and agitate for employment. Every new born baby is 
certainly a growing parent but it is not quite certain whether he or 
she could be a productive labourer or a creative citizen because of 
lack of adequate employment opportunities. More investment in 
health and education means, in the view of some planners, less 
resources available for investment in capital goods, and 
consequently less employment and more misery. 

Besides the cruel dilemma of inter-sector choice between 
health and education, or employment and hardware development, 
there is also an intra-sector choice in the field of education itself 
between primary, secondary and higher education; between boys’ 
and girls’ education; between general, vocational, technical, and 
professional education; between adult social education and 
education for the young. 

There are areas of potential conflict which could generate 
confusion and frustration. But then, this is where the policy- 
making decisions have a crucial role to play because policy consists 
in making choices when there are conflict situations and in 
allocating resources for competing objectives. 

The policy makers have to choose objectives, exercise choices 
and set priorities with a view to fulfilling specific ends in view. 
Policy makers cannot escape the responsibility for making hard 
choices. It is not planning if it holds all objects in one single basket 
without assigning priorities and allocating limited resources 
among competing objectives. 

Here we face an inept administration indulging in laying down 
objectives without appraising the costs of realising them or 
devising methods for mobilising additional resources. 

The egg and chicken puzzle as to which precedes which— 
economic development or social development, production or 
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immediate consumption—has baffled the planners for some time 
but the phenomenon of population growth negativing the limited 
benefits flowing from the slow growth rate of economy, has been 
compelling them to move away from the conventional ideas about 
development. 

Education policy choices have significance in this context. Since 
overall resources (1) effective manpower resource: skilled 
manpower, healthy adult workers with achievement motivation; 
(2) durable material resources; infrastructure of transport, energy, 
factories as well as raw materials; and (3) institutional resources: 
public administration, private management, service by non- 
governmental organisations, are scarce and cannot be imported 
in sufficient quantities either by aid or by trade, new planning 
devices have to be discovered for development. 

This realisation indeed requires the planners to take a new 
look at education policy in the context of population growth and 
human development. The Approach to the Fifth Plan which 
emphasises the satisfaction of minimum human needs is an 
indication of the new look. 

Impressive investments have been made in education and 
rapid expansion has taken place during the last two decades in 
the enrolment of students and in the numbers of institutions in all 
the countries of the region. Educational objectives have been stated 
in eloquent terms in the constitution and in the successive national 
development plan document but none of them have related these 
objectives to the high rate of growth of population nor were the 
cost estimates and preliminary requirements for achieving the 
stated objectives fulfilled. 

Given these circumstances, there are doubts whether there is 
an education policy at all or only drift in education. The changes 
in the demographic trend resulting from improved health and 
medical services are adversely affecting education estimates and 
forecasts. 


LITERACY AND POPULATION CONTROL 


Many studies have brought out the positive correlation between 
literacy and population control; they also point to the high impact 
of successful completion of primary education by both boys and 
girls in the age-group 6-11 on population growth. Enough 
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recognition is given to the need to provide free universal primary 
education. 

Articles 41, 45 and 46 of the Directive Principles of the Indian 
Constitution specifically mention the obligation of the state to 
provide as a matter of right free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of fourteen years. But this 
remains unfulfilled even today. The neglect of primary education 
is the most tragic part of education policy. 

This point is put forward in a dramatic manner by Prof. 
Amartya Sen. “University education”, he writes, “has been 
growing much faster than school education. Of late this dichotomy 
has further sharpened. 

To put it in another way, the lower the level of education, the 
slower the rate at which we are progressing”. Prof. Sen pleads for 
a shift in our approach to education. He says, “we have to reject 
the old policies which spring froma failure of leadership and which 
give all to the vocal and none to the mute”. 

The dysfunctional aspects of the present education policy, 
considered either from the point of view of human development 
or population growth, is evident from rates of stagnation, wastage, 
dropouts and the disproportion between boys’ and girls’ education. 
As these points are well-known to all, there is no need to give 
statistics to highlight the obvious. 

However, studies in the “social rates of return on investment in 
education” may be noted. “There is a general decline in the rate of 
return as we move to higher stages of education. The rate of return 
of primary education for an illiterate person is found to be about 15 
per cent, that of going through middle school after completing 
primary education is about 14 per cent and the return on completing 
secondary school following middle school is 10.5 per cent. 

This decline continues at the next stage and the average rate 
of return on doing the Bachelor Degree in Arts, Science or 
Commerce is estimated to be a little less than 9 per cent”. It must 
be made clear that these rates of return relate to expansion of the 
different types of education in question. Yet education policies 
continue to follow old trends because governments base them on 
public pressures and not upon the recommendations of experts. 

Two sources apparently augment the literacy rate. One source 
is a successful and effective primary education system. The other 
is the adult education system. Several agencies in the governmental 
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sector were engaged in “adult literacy” effort but the output was 
0.9 million a year. 

Subsequent reviews and evaluations do not indicate more than 
marginal differences. None could dispute the constructive 
contribution that a well-organised adult education (also called 
social education) system could make towards increasing civic 
consciousness, production capabilities and population control. 

Seldom is it realised that laws are a formal sources of a specific 
policy. Interestingly, a national seminar on the liquidation of 
illiteracy held in Poona in November 1965 recommended the 
desirability of an Adult Education Act both at the Centre and in 
each of the States. 

The object of the Act, inter alia, would be to indicate the urgency 
of the problem and enable the authorities to implement the 
programme with the necessary sanction of the Parliament and the 
State Legislatures. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY FOR POPULATION CONTROL 


In the latter half of the twentieth century the most common phrase 
heard is “explosion”. Nuclear explosion, population explosion, 
urban explosion, knowledge explosion, and so on. Our concern 
here is with the second and the fourth. How do we manage these 
explosions so as not to be overwhelmed by them? 

When there isa large proportion of children and young people, 
governments find it difficult to muster resources for educating the 
children, much less for providing the quality of education necessary 
for enabling each citizen to be productive or enlightened. Here is 
a policy decision, or an area for choice on the face of conflicts about 
quantitative expansion and qualitative standards in education. 

If literacy is to have impact upon reducing reproduction, then 
all possible measures must be taken to bring girls to schools and 
make them literate. Promotion of universal literacy and 
acceleration of girls’ education seem to hold the key for reducing 
the reproduction rate. The acceleration of girls’ education is critical 
for bringing about an equi ibrium between the birth-rate and the 
death-rate. 

If we want the death-rate to decline, we must bring down the 
birth-rate proportional to a decline in the death-rate so as to 
maintain the equilibrium. This could be achieved by infanticide, 
by abortion and by birth-control devices. 
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The last is amore preferred method than the other two but birth- 
control succeeds only when there is a modification of social 
institutions like marriage-age, the spacing of children and, above 
all, the value attached by parents to male rather than female children, 

It is not so much the fertility or the reproduction rate as the 
manipulation of the rest of the factors that matters in arresting the 
rapid population growth. 

Besides primary education, education policy must concern 
itself with investment in social education for adults, particularly, 
married couples of reproductive age-group. The social education 
must be functional to the reduction of birth-rate. Seldom do we 
find the assumption correct that individuals share and appreciate 
the national goals. 

Very often individual families find in their children a source 
of contribution to the income of the family or to the security of 
parents in old age. These attitudes are so imbedded in the culture 
that it is not easy to change them in the direction of the national 
goal of fewer children. This could be achieved only through 
urbanisation, through agro-industrial development and through 
functional education by spreading the small family norm among 
couples in the reproductive age-group. 

In addition, if boys and girls are to be attracted and sustained 
through institutional or functional education, it must have relevance 
to employment and better career prospects because gainful 
employment in skilled occupation whets the appetite for a higher 
standard of living and consequently, for the small family size. With 
an increasing percentage of unemployed among the educated, the 
spread of social education is not easy unless it is seen to have 
occupational relevance. 

There has been considerable investment in and intensive use 
is made of mass media of communication. This is in the right 
direction. The snag in the Process is the idiom used by the urban 
elite in these media to convey the message to the rural folk and to 
the less sophisticated audience. 

The distance in outlook or the culture lag between the 
metropolitan communicators and the moffusil unsophisticated 
listeners makes the input-output ratios highly unfavourable. There 
does not seem to be a way out of this problem because good 
Communicators and communication media are concentrated in 
metropolitan areas while the audience is spread in remote rural parts. 
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A more basic issue for response in education policy vis-a-vis 
population growth is the will to make effective investment with 
cost consciousness. Kenneth Boulding raised this to a political level 
(as all policy issues involve politics) when he noted: “The political 
problem involved in development can be summed up by saying 
that development will not take place if those who have the willdo 
not have the power and those who have the power, do not have 
the will”. 

This is where the whole cultural milieu is critical in combining 
will with power. No political party has adopted family planning 
as part of its election manifesto. We found in a series of seminars 
at the Indian Institute of Public Administration on Family Planning 
Policy and Administration that the quantum of population as the 
basis of distribution of seats in legislatures and the per capita basis 
for allocation of resources have been acting as disincentives to the 
reduction of population growth. 

The magic formula of per capita has not undergone a change 
in planning for development, just like the other-worldly values 
have not changed in static religions. Both seem to resist change— 
one modern and the other traditional—but in effect, both are 
playing the same role; what we need to cultivate is experimental 
religion in value change and experimental planning in 
environmental change. 

The lack of a legislative base for many programmes in 
education and family planning also make them subject to arbitrary 
decisions bordering on the whimsical changes in policy matters. 
This could be illustrated with reference to the speedy adoption 
and virtual abandonment of basic education. Similarly in 
population control measures there have been fanatical campaigns 
about 1.U.C.D. at one time and later mass campaigns for vasectomy. 

Sometimes, in the name of incentives, cash rewards are given. 
Where the size of the family exceeds the small family norm, 
maternity benefits and hospitalisation facilities are in some places 
denied as deterrents. All these are done under administrative 
orders. Instead of rule of law, we seem to be proceeding towards 
arbitrary rule of administrators. Neither in the field of education 
nor in health and family planning field is there a set of laws as 
sources of policy. 
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Education policy is not a single homogeneous subject, nor is 
its administration the responsibility of a single level of government. 
Education policy in developing countries has to reflect hard choices 
in respect of levels and components of education; scarce resources 
have to be pressed hard to yield high results because of the 
competing demands on them. 

Perspective planning has to be rigorously undertaken in 
respect of training of teachers, buildings for schools, equipment 
for laboratories ard jobs for the educated. All this has to be done 
at the central, state and local levels in a federal polity and at the 
latter two levels in a unitary system of government. Unfortunately, 
many developing countries reflect strong tendencies towards high 
centralisation. 

This is partly due to concentration of finances and partly also 
due to the centre’s capacity to attract more enthusiastic and talented 
people into its service. But the sense of priorities and pressures at 
the centre are different. Being far away from the realities at the 
grassroot level, the central plan allocations reflect priorities 
different from those demanded by local needs. 

When, sometimes, there is need for effecting economy in the 
Central Plans, the axe invariably falls heavily on “consumption” 
services like education, health, family planning, social welfare and 
so on. 

The cuts are imposed in an arbitrary way and they distort and 
disorganise the implementation of policies by the state and local 
bodies who have the legal responsibility to formulate and 
implement educational policies but lack the resources. 

So long as high centralised forms of planning and financing 
of social and demographic policies continues, not much 
improvement could be effected. A process of multi-level planning 
and a more rational distribution of financial resources are necessary 
for evolving a more meaningful educational policy. 


AN EVALUATION 


Population growth in itself is not a barrier to human development. 
What matters is how we deploy what Vinoba Bhave calls the Five 
Forces (like the five fingers): the jana sakti (population force), sajjana 
sakti (the leadership force), vidwajjana sakti (the intelligent elite 
force), mahajana sakti (labour force), and the anamika sakti (the 
tesiduary force of state and societal organisations). 
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Literacy and education have a positive correlation to family 
size but the education policy in most countries of the region, under 
several pressures, neglects primary, secondary and vocational 
education and their present education policies are proving 
dysfunctional. For a significant impact on arresting population 
growth more effective investment is necessary in universal primary 
education with special emphasis on making education attractive 
for girls and married adults. 

More effective and functional investment should be made on 
education of adults for more gainful careers and better appreciation 
of family limitation. 

Human development and population growth issues have to 
be viewed as part of an all-round process of individual 
development which could be brought about by integrating the 
economic and social development into an organic national 
development plan. In such a plan education for employment 
becomes the core sector of the plan. When people receive education 
and are gainfully employed, it would be relatively easy to stabilise 
population growth and achieve an equilibrium between birth and 
death-rates. Education policy must be oriented to this end. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Discuss how population growth, economic growth and human development 
effect each other. 

2. Write a note on education policy as an instrument to reduce population 
growth. 

3. Discuss the multi-pronged approach of education policy in relation to 
reduction in population growth. 


22 


The Concept of Population 
Oriented Education 


The concept of population education includes the concept of 
population oriented education, Therefore, some person do not 
understand the difference between the two. Hereunder, we will 
discuss various aspects of population oriented education to enable 
the readers to understand the real nature of this concept and to 
enable them to evaluate how this concept can be useful in 
population control, 


NEED FOR POPULATION ORIENTED EDUCATION 


Considerations of the growth of population and its implications 
for education generally run along the following lines: a rapid 
growth of population such as ours viz., about 1.9 per cent 
compound annual growth should call for a heavy demand on 
educational facilities. Not only does the population grow as a 
whole, it tends, apparently paradoxically, to grow younger each 
year, ie., the proportion of young people in the whole population 
tises, which would put almost 25 per cent of the population at 
school. This means withdrawal of so many young people from 
productive labour. 


very large proportion of the national income. 

The Kothari Commission estimated it would be 6 per cent, an 
estimate which is already seen to be on the low side. One feature 
of population growth in India has been the increasing urban 
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composition of the population. As urban populations demand, and 
succeed in securing, a larger proportion of the outlay on all social 
services, including education and, in any case receive high levels 
of services, the demand for education would rise still further in 
rural areas too. 

In what follows, we shall examine how far this line of thinking 
holds in the concrete socio-economic reality of India. The burden 
of the argument is that the foregoing purely demographic 
predilection or bias stands in need of considerable modification 
and that this excessive stress on effects of population growth serves 
to conceal more significant features of the Indian social situation, 
viz., those which relate to social and economic disparities. 

On account of social and economic handicaps, vast numbers 
of people do not obtain or avail of the educational facilities which 
are the minimum due to them. Pressures of demand 
disproportionately higher than the rates of population growth 
emerge in areas patronised by socially and economically privileged 
groups or groups aspiring to enter them. 

Similarly the pattern of educational consumption by the city 
does not correspond totally to the stereotype. For the new 
expansion of urban population in the past decade represents, very 
substantially, the poor alongside a smaller but much more visible 
rich and middle class. No doubt there are differing viewpoints as 
to the urgency of the world population problem. 

Some believe that a global catastrophe already threatens the 
human race because of the vast population increase combined with 
the demand of industry and technology. Others who are more 
optimistic and see the solution in terms of technological progress 
that would meet the needs of countless more millions, would 
to give it a much lower priority. In fact, 
from reality. 

Just how many human beings our planet can support depends 
on our ability to harness not only our natural (land, water, the 
solar system) but also political, economic, moral and ethical 


resources. 
Even today while in some parts of the world people om 
affluent circumstances, in some other parts 40 per cent of the 
el. In this situation, the 


population is living below subsistence lev 
‘one world’ idea still continues to be mere thinking. 
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Much more realistic and of urgent importance is the estimate 
of the situation by Mr. Kurt Waldheim, Secretary General of the 
UNO. He said: “Population, development and environment make 
up an important element in the construction of a new economic 
and social order which along with the maintenance of peace 
constitutes the principal challenge of our generation. Each nation, 
each community, each family must assess in detail how these trends 
affect their hopes for higher living standards, a better education, 
health and happiness”. 


IMPACT ON EDUCATIONAL TARGETS 


Since there are intricate interrelationships between population 
dynamics, social and economic development and progress in 
education, the population problem is all pervasive and impinges 
on all aspects of life both at the micro and macro level. 

As we are concerned with educational policy in this paper, it 
would be necessary to discuss the impact of population pressures 
on the educational sector. Recent studies have shown that though 
rapid population growth has led to the expansion of the 
educational sector on a worldwide basis, it has acted as a major 
obstacle in the attainment of both quantitative and qualitative 
educational targets. 

In spite of a tremendous increase in the number of primary 
and secondary schools, in several countries larger numbers of 
children are seeking admission into the educational system. In 
some countries the absolute number of illiterates has increased in 
spite of appreciable increase in the percentage of literacy; India 
provides a typical example of this malaise. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


According to estimates in 2001 India’s population was 102.53 
crores which is increasing about 2 per cent annually. Thus we have 
almost largest school going population for which we do not have 
enough infrastructure i.e., school buildings, teachers etc. and 
because of this we have not been able to provide compulsory basic 
education, though there are other aspects too. 

With approximately 50 per cent of our population below 18 
years of age our tremendous expansion of education has proved 
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to be quite inadequate. This is the statistical picture, perhaps the 
reality is gloomier. One shudders to think of the state of affairs in 
the next two or three decades when the social demand for 
education will be much greater. 

Again population growth has proved to be a major obstacle in 
the attainment of qualitative improvement in education. 
Qualitative improvement requires facilities for innovation, 
conditions conducive to experimentation, well-equipped 
laboratories and a cadre of researchers. 

But because of population pressures the bulk of the available 
resources in most countries of this region goes into the opening of 
new schools and providing them with minimum facilities and in 
recruiting more teachers. There is hardly any scope for educational 
innovation and improvement. 

Some studies carried out recently to explore the impact of 
population growth and change upon educational development 
have indicated that a major reduction in birth-rates is vital to both 
quantitative and qualitative progress of education in developing 
countries. Educational planning, therefore, should not be done in 
isolation from other sectors of development, e.g. family planning, 
health, housing, nutrition, etc., and further the educational policy 
of a country should itself be oriented to lowering the high rate of 
population growth. 

This calls for an imaginative educational policy and planned 
educational action in order to complement the integrated effort in 
all the relevant social sectors to reduce population growth. It isin 
this perspective that the introduction of population education in 
educational planning has become highly relevant. 

Several national and international seminars held during the 
past five years or so have emphatically recommended that 
population education should be introduced as an integral part of 
education at all levels and an important aspect of national 
educational planning. It augurs well for the countries in this region 
that now more and more educators and educational planners are 
becoming interested in population education because formerly the 
interest and motivation came almost exclusively from family 
planning workers (and that too for sex education) who saw the 
population problem only from the point of view of numbers and 
not vis-à-vis the problem of the quality of life. 
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Thus, by and large, population growth was viewed as an adult 
and clinical problem and not as a social problem involving a change 
in values and attitudes. Fortunately some serious thinking in the 
recent years has led to the realisation of two essentially important 
points: (a) that rapid population growth is a social (or a phenomenon 
leading to many social problems) and not a clinical problem which 
could be solved only through science and technology; and (b) that it 
is a problem that could not (and should not) be tackled at the adult 
level alone as approximately half of the population in developing 
countries belongs to the school-going age-group. 

Obviously, there is a need to go “beyond family planning”. 
Education undoubtedly offers a strategic approach to the difficult 
task of bringing about social change in this big youth group of the 
population, whose decisions in the next two or three decades are 
going to influence the growth rate of the population. 

Education has a vital role to play in the solution of the 
population problem because it can help the people to understand 
the social and personal consequences of population growth and 
of alternatives for both personal and social action. 

As a first step it would be important to clarify the overall 
objective of a population oriented educational programme which 
is of necessity a planned, integrated and sequential approach to 
the problems of population learning. 

Population education has been defined “as the process by 
which the student investigates and explores the nature and 
meaning of population processes, population characteristics, the 
causes of population change, and the consequences of these 
processes characteristics and changes for himself, his family, his 
society and the world”. 

The goal is to equip the educand with sufficient knowledge, 
skills and sensitivities with regard to population problems so that 
he may be able to take responsible actions at the personal and 
social levels in population matters. 

The identification of target groups should be another important 
consideration in developing a sound population oriented education 
policy. Let us first take formal education. 

Formal education will include students in the primary, 
secondary and higher educational institutions. In order to reach 
the largest number of young people, population education should 
become an integral part of education at all levels. 
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The incorporation of population study in school and college 
curricula will involve careful planning, preparation of relevant 
instructional materials, mobilisation and training of teachers, and 
a system of continuous evaluation and research. 

The formal educational system suffers from several limitations 
particularly in countries where education to a certain stage is not 
universal and compulsory. The following stand out very clearly: 


(i) By and large it is the poor sections of the society that are 
unable to get the benefit of formal education due to 
economic and social factors. 

(ii) The percentage of girl students in a particular age-group 
in India is much lower than that of boys in the same age- 
group. Not only does a small percentage of girls go to 
schools, but the gap between male and female age-specific 
enrolment ratios increases with successive grades. 

(iii) There isa lack of facilities for formal education in the rural 
areas of several countries. 

(iv) Slum areas in big towns are often neglected pockets with 
inadequate schooling facilities. 


From what has been said above it will be seen that a big 
segment of the population remains outside the ambit of formal 
education. These sections of society, which are perhaps the most 
vulnerable, need population education much more than the middle 
classes and the sophisticated city dwellers. 

Since the fertility levels of these educationally deprived groups 
tend tobe the highest, non-formal educational programmes should 
focus on these target groups which are outside the formal system. 

The formal school system with its rigid structure can shoulder 
only a limited responsibility for the dissemination of population 
information because it reaches only a small proportion of the 
population in the school-going ages. 

In fact a major and crucial segment of the population tends to 
be outside the reach of the formal school system and hence an 
important dimension of educational planning should concern non- 
formal education. As Jayasuria notes: 


“From the point of view of an immediate influence on 
reproductive behaviour, the target group that is most crucial 
for a programme of population education consists of out-of- 
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school youth and adults, who are at the threshold of or in the 
midst of their reproductive behaviour. While it must be 
recognised that they are a most elusive group to reach, it is 
essential they should be reached, and a comprehensive 
programme of population education has to take account of 
them, not only now but in the future as well”. 


Voluntary agencies can play a very important role in reaching 
these critical target groups through non-formal programmes and 
their services should be fully utilised. It is obvious that out-of- 
school youth and adults who belong to organised groups such as 
youth clubs, labour unions, farmers’ unions, women’s unions, 
panchayat and gramsabhas will be reached more successfully than 
those who do not have such affiliations. 

Agencies like Family Planning Associations, Adult Education 
Centres, Community Centres, Agriculture Extension Centres, 
Dance and Drama Units of Publicity Departments, etc. could also 
be involved in an integrated programme designed to reach out- 
of-school youth. 

Of course the major burden will have to be shared by the mass 
media of communication such as radio and television, but the 
emphasis of these programmes would be on education and not on 
propaganda. 

If these programmes are to be effective their content as well as 
the training of the personnel who are to implement them, will have 
to be worked out carefully. 

Teachers in India tend to be conservative and not eager for 
change. Yet no programme of educational innovation can succeed 
unless the teachers are prepared for it. Since population education 
is essentially a new topic, teachers who are already serving in 
schools will require professional preparation to handle it. 

Above all, it will be necessary to develop in the teachers a 
conviction about the utility of the programme and to equip them 
with the skills necessary to handle this new area of curriculum. 
All teachers, particularly those who are at the primary and 
secondary stages, should therefore be considered an important 
target group which warrants special training schemes in the overall 
planning of population oriented education. The objectives of in- 
service programmes designed for teachers should be: 
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(a) To develop in pupil-teachers the understanding of 
population phenomena which result in several social, 
economic, psychological and political problems. 

(b) To develop in them proper attitudes towards this problem 
so that they are able to take rational decisions themselves 
and also guide others to take similar decisions. 

(c) To help pupil-teachers to acquire necessary skills to 
integrate population education concepts in different school 
subjects they are teaching. 

(d) To acquaint the pupil-teachers with techniques and 
methods of handling population education content at 
school stage. 

(e) To develop skills in organising population education 
programmes through co-curricular activities such as 
dramatics, debates, collection of population data through 
surveys and developing visual aids, etc. 


The Strategy of Implementation 


For a national plan of introducing population oriented education 
it will be necessary to have a built-in strategy for reaching the 
various target groups. The question then is, what steps need to be 
taken in order to introduce the change and what should be the 
strategy of implementation? 

It is not an easy question to answer because the introduction 
of this major change is beset with many difficulties. Prof. Wayland 
has enumerated some of them. He writes: 


“The strategy involved in effecting a change in the curriculum 
is a function of both the content of the innovation and the 
general structure of the education system, for population 
education content poses several problems. This is a new field; 
it is potentially controversial, trained leadership for this field 
may not be available; it is more complicated to infuse content 
at various places in the curriculum than to introduce discrete 
self-contained courses”. 


“The general structure of the individual education system is 
another factor in the determination of the strategies which may 
be used. For example the approach used ina highly centralised 
national system of education will of necessity be different from 
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the strategies involved when control of education is largely at 
the local level. Other structural features that will influence the 
selection of strategies include (1) the degree of stability of the 
system; (2) the degree of politicisation; (3) the commitment of 
the leadership; (4) the general attitude of the teaching 
profession”. 


Fortunately in India all these variables are favourably biased 
towards the needed change. Our system is a stable one wedded to 
certain national educational goals, with sufficient flexibility at the 
state level. The leadership is committed to take measures for 
checking population growth. (India adopted family planning over 
five decades ago). 

The teachers are not averse to this change. Hence the strategy 
which has been adopted for population education is to work for the change 
within the system with the minimum alterations in the existing curricula 
at various educational levels, in methods and techniques of teaching, 
teacher education programmes, and the examination system. The steps 
taken in this regard are: 


1. Identification of population concepts relevant to various 
educational levels. 

2. Identification of “plug-points” in various subjects in the 
curricula at various steps of education. 

3. Working with various State Education Departments and 
Boards of Secondary Education for the incorporation of 
population education concepts in the syllabi of various 
subjects. 

4. Working in collaboration with State agencies, e.g. State 
Institutes of Education, Textbooks, Bureaux, Curriculum 
Committees, for the preparation of instructional materials 
for both students and teachers. 

5. Preparing and helping the States to develop and organise 
in-service programmes for teachers suited to the needs of 
the States. 

6. working in collaboration with universities and Education 
Departments to incorporate population education in the 
preservice teacher education courses. 

7. Promoting research and surveys in this field for evaluation 
and feedback for improvement. 
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The key-note of the scheme is to introduce curricular change 
with the minimal increase in the work-load, expenditure, utilisation 
of additional personnel, and to share the responsibilities (including 
financial) among the various educational agencies both at the State 
and national levels. 

The problem of population growth requires a long-term 
solution and it is here that education performs the important 
function of inculcating in youth and adults the values and attitudes 
of personal and social responsibility that are necessary for the 
human development of both the individual and society. 


ORIENTATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL FOR 
ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVE 


One policy area indicated is of the population whose persistent 
illiteracy and lack of schooling is shown tobe related to their poverty, 
near starvation levels of existence and possible disincentives based 
on lack of employment prospects or lack of cultural equipment to 
cope with school. The solution to their educational problems lies 
outside the sphere of education except to the extent, if at all, 
education can galvanise major socio-economic change. 

Redistribution of income in their favour, change of the cultural 
climate of school so as to make it conducive for them to learn and 
the creation of very substantial employment opportunities for 
today’s poor are needed. 

These policies are called for irrespective of our views on the 
desirability and feasibility of population control among the poorest 
sections of our population. This population already exists and its 
difficulties in literacy and schooling will persist until their basic 
socio-economic handicaps are removed. 

Another major policy area is the backslide in respect of literacy 
and schooling in the cities, as indicated by the case of Delhi, noted 
earlier. Mobilisation of a higher proportion of resources from the 
economy for urban education may prove impracticable as well as 
undesirable. 

Besides implementing the general programme of removal of 
poverty in the urban areas as well, what appears indicated is a 
more equable distribution of educational facilities and resources 
in the towns, for it is here that proportionately much larger 
educational resources are already deployed and there is much 
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attention needs to be paid in curriculum, disciplinary training, etc., 
to the emerging aspects of the big city in a poor economy, its ecology, 
economics and its codes of conduct and skills of living. 

Secondly, the use of newspapers, TV and radio in education 
on account of the concentration of vast numbers in limited space 
is possible toa much greater extent in the urban school than in the 


communications media like TV, radio and newspapers and 
magazines require emphasis particularly on account of the rapidly 
increasing urban population. 

The trend for female education—except in the lowest social 


men from “lower” income or cultural strata. 

In a society with as many taboos about sex as ours, one can 
easily see that the otherwise “normal” social turbulence in a 
changing Society with wide social inequalities will become more 
problematic on account of the intermixture of the sex with the social 
class barriers or tension. 

A vigorous and effective effort to develop social norms 
particularly in relations between the sexes, which so far seems 
beyond the capacities of this Society, is called for both in education 
and society, 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the need for population oriented education, 


2. Discuss the impact of population growth on educational targets with 
particular reference to India. 

3. Write a note on the strategy to implement population oriented education 
and the nature of educational policy for the purpose. 
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Educational Approaches to 
Responsible Parenthood 


INTRODUCTION 


Responsible parents can be created by the system of education, 
therefore, the concept of educational approaches to responsible 
parenthood is vital component of population education, because 
no other effort or means will bring better results than responsible 
parenthood in bringing down the population growth rate, 
therefore, this chapter is devoted to study various aspects of this 
concept. 

The view of the Pearson Commission that “no other 
phenomena casts a darker shadow over the prospects for 
international development than the staggering growth of 
population” is well known. With India’s population in 2001 
standing around 1002.5 million and an estimated annual growth 
of 2 per cent. 

Fortunately there is a growing realisation now that the 
population problem is too serious a matter to be left to the family 
planners alone and that all sectors of social and economic 
development including education must cooperate in curbing its 
growth, 

There is considerable research evidence to support the 
association of education with low fertility levels. However, it is 
important to note that the positive impact of education in limiting 
the size of the family is felt only after a certain threshold is reached 
which may take 10 to 14 years of schooling. It is also important to 
remember that this restrictive influence of education is an indirect 
outcome of the educational process. 
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Nevertheless, on the assumption that a positive aggregate 
relationship exists between education and fertility, population 
control could be made a direct objective of schooling. This is precisely 
what the new programme of population education which has been 
introduced into the Indian educational system, is expected to do. 


FORMAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most remarkable educational development in India 
has been the tremendous expansion of educational facilities at all 
levels especially the secondary and higher stages. Though Indian 
system is one of the biggest educational enterprises in the world 
today, it has failed to achieve its objective of “promoting within a 
period of 10 years from the commencement of the Constitution 
free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of 14”. It is unlikely that at the end of the present Five Year 
Plan, we will be able to achieve this objective. 

With regard to many other important problems such as the 
slow progress of girls’ education, deterioration of educational 
standards, growing educated unemployment and the persisting 
imbalance of the educational opportunities as between the urban 
and rural areas, the situation today, if anything, has worsened. 
Whatever other reasons may be cited for the persisting gap between 
educational goals and reality, there is no doubt that the major cause 
has been the unchecked growth of population. 

Despite the doubling of the expenditure in education every 
6-7 years, it is not possible to meet the educational needs of the 
vast population to which every year there is a net addition of some 
13 million people. It is like trying to reach the top of an escalator 
moving downwards. 

With the realisation of the inter-dependence of education, 
economic development and planned population growth, education 
policy makers and planners accept that the national formal 
educational system has to share responsibility for tackling the 
population problem. 

It was in recognition of this that, on the recommendation of 
the National Seminar on Population Education held at Bombay in 
1969, a separate Population Education Cell was established in the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, but 
without much achievements as yet. 
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The incorporation of Population Education in the school 
curriculum is certainly a very desirable and much required 
educational development. The expectation is that through 
population education, it will be possible to promote among the 
future generation of parent an awareness of population dynamics 
and its relationship with social and economic development. With 
such an awareness and understanding it is hoped that the select 
target group will adopt more rational attitudes towards the 
patterns of reproductive behaviour than are to be seen at present. 

The idea of population education has generated some interest 
in the educational circles, although it cannot by any means be 
considered either very intense or widespread. All the projects in 
this area are still in an experimental stage and it is too early to 
venture any judgement on their performance or effectiveness in 
achieving their stated goals. 

However, from such information as is available one gets a 
feeling that perhaps the current programmes of population 
education are timid in conception as well too academic in approach. 
To mention a few aspects of the existing programmes, population 
education is not to be a school subject in its own right, but it will 
be taught only as a part of the teaching of the more conventional 
subjects like social studies, ete. Again, in the desire not to offend 
cultural susceptibilities, sex education is virtually excluded and 
even questions on marriage and the spacing of children are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Overshadowing these shortcomings of the existing 
programmes of population education, is the concentration of effort 
mainly on captive audiences of secondary schools mostly in urban 
areas. Not that the need to limit families in towns is less important; 
but in India where 80 per cent of the population resides in villages 
any scheme for its success has to find ways of reaching out to that 
sector. In what manner and to what extent population education, 
as a part of the formal educational system help in rural areas, is a 
matter that has to be considered. 

In India where the majority of the population is illiterate, 
family planning programmes are unlikely to succeed unless the 
education level of the people, especially that of the women, 1s 
raised. 
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Efforts should be made to provide the people with population 
education adapted to their needs through functional literacy in 
formal and non-formal structures. The use of mass media should 
be exploratory in character and sensitive to the cultural setting of 
the community. 

Special programmes on population education should be 
devised for youth as they comprise a substantial proportion of the 
population, or potential parents, more open to change and need 
to help to cope with their social and economic problems. 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Besides the innovation of population education as a direct 
approach to the population problem, certain changes in the existing 
education policies can indirectly tackle the unprecedented growth 
rate of population and its unfavourable effects. There is a 
reasonable body of research evidence suggesting that improvement 
in educational and employment opportunities for women 
contributes significantly towards a shift to the small family norm. 

One of the important intervening variables apparently is 
delayed marriage and child bearing. Though in all the Five Year 
Plans this factor has been recognised, its implications and results 
have not been too encouraging. This is specially so with regard to 
the female population in rural areas where, on account of 
inadequate incentives (lack of proper residential facilities, security 
and poor scale of pay etc.) trained women teachers have not been 
forthcoming and consequently the village girls have been denied 
educational opportunities, 

Perhaps no other single factor can contribute to the 
transformation of a traditional society as the education of its women. 
This is so because women are most directly concerned with the basic 
incentives that motivate societies such as welfare of their families, 
education of children, and improvement in living conditions. It is 
for this reason that the Kothari Commission stated that “the 
education of women is of even greater importance than that of men”. 

Today to a very large extent in rural and to a lesser extent in 
urban areas, the parents are disinclined to invest in education for 
girls primarily because the girls have to be given dowry when 
they marry, and also because they do not support their parents 
when they become old. 
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Consequently the tendency has been to invest as little as 
possible in education of girls. If a breakthrough in this traditional 
thinking is to be achieved the target group would necessarily be 
the parent population among whom value-neutrality between male 
and female children must be developed. 


EDUCATION FOR RURAL MASSES 


It seems somewhat unfortunate that educational policies have not 
concentrated on providing adequate education opportunities in 
the rural areas. A study indicates that about 40 per cent of 
secondary schools and 11.5 per cent of Arts and Science colleges 
were located in the rural sector. 

It may not be feasible to neutralise completely the disparity 
between rural and urban areas, nevertheless every effort must be 
made to create educational facilities in the rural areas which are 
more adequate and more rationally located than at present. 

Furthermore the existing education systems are totally 
dysfunctional in so far as the needs of the rural areas are concerned. 
The simple linear extension of existing educational programmes 
to the rural areas only serves to alienate the people from the land 
with disastrous consequences both to the economy and to 
themselves. Instead what the rural areas need are educational 
services which are more in harmony with rural conditions and the 
needs of the community. 

If literacy is to have an impact on the reproductive rates, it is 
the rural population which needs to be brought into schools and 
motivated enough to remain there for a reasonable amount of time. 


EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


Education policy should be concerned not only with girls and rural 
people, but also with investment in social education of adults, 
particularly married couples of the reproductive age-group. This 
social education must be functional to the reduction of birth-rate. 

Only when the adults realise the socio-economic implications 
of the rapid increase in population both to individuals and society 
as a whole, will there be hope of their being motivated towards 
the small family norm. 
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Seldom do we find the assumption correct that individuals 
share and appreciate the national goals. Very often individual 
families (especially in rural areas) look to their children to 
contribute to the income of the family or to the security of parents 
in old age. 

Any educational programmes therefore designed along the 
lines of responsible parenthood will have to be initially 
microcosmic and concrete in its approach making use of practical 
examples taken from the family life and then gradually extending 
to the wider social unit. 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


Taking everything into consideration it appears that the direct 
contribution of the formal education system in India as in other 
developing countries to the population problem is not likely to be 
either great or immediate. As it is, the formal systems are finding 
it increasingly difficult to perform their conventional tasks. 

It was mentioned earlier that because of the exploding 
population in India even the basic targets of elementary education 
have remained unfulfilled after 50 years of Independence. The 
International Education Commission has rightly pointed out that 
“under these circumstances, Governments can hardly fail to question 
whether trying to satisfy this demand uniquely through existing 
institutions and budgets is reasonable, and whether it would not be 
more appropriate to use other forms and other means’. 

It is being increasingly suggested that if the educational needs 
of modern communities are to be met effectively, we must from 
now on begin planning for the integration of the formal and non- 
formal systems. Without this interaction, equality of educational 
Opportunity will remain a myth. 

Such interaction will facilitate innovations and go along way 
towards making effective use of the new educational technology 
based on mass media (radio, TV and space communication) 
cybernetics. These great scientific inventions offer unlimited and 
entirely new possibilities for education particularly self-learning. 

The investment in mass media of communication is in the right 
direction. The snag, however, is the urban idiom used through 
these media to convey the message to the rural folk and to the less 
sophisticated audience. There does not seem to be a way out of 
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this problem because good communicators and communication 
media are concentrated in metropolitan areas while the audience 
is spread in the rural areas. 

In this context, the demonstration and multiplier effects of 
mass campaigns should not be underestimated, but how much 
could they be sustained in terms of communication, persuasion, 
and conviction-mobilisation. 

Young educated lady field workers find themselves in 
embarrassing situations in confronting married women while 
talking about contraceptives because often the field workers are 
unmarried and cannot admit to have had experience of 
contraceptives. This is an area for married social workers to come 
forward in large numbers with readiness to go to rural areas. 


FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMMES 


It is well known that India was one of the first developing countries 
to adopt a population policy. An increasingly larger allocation of 
resources to the programmes of family planning in different Five 
Year Plans testifies to the high priority which Government attaches 
to this sector of planning. There are today nearly 46,000 family 
planning centres in the rural areas and 3000 centres in the urban 
areas. Some 98,000 medical and paramedical personnel operate 
the nation’s family planning programmes. 

Despite this massive concentration of effort in family planning 
programmes, however, there has not been any significant fall in 
the fertility rates. There has been a number of national and 
international studies to evaluate these programmes which have 
pinpointed the difficulties they encounter, But there are two which 
are particularly relevant to this concept. 

These are (a) an altogether inadequate awareness of the 
educational and motivational aspects of the family planning 
programmes, and (b) the tendency to formulate family planning 
programmes in isolation from planning in the other sectors of social 
development. 

Concentration on the clinical aspects of family planning and 
the relative neglect of the educational and motivational aspects 
has been largely due to an incomplete appreciation of the 
importance of the cultural context in which the potential acceptors 
live. What information and arguments will be most apt to motivate 
out-of-school young adults to opt for small families? 
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There is, as yet, very little information available about this 
important factor, either in India or, for that matter, in any part of 
the world. Most of the research is clinically oriented. The one factor 
outside the biological field that has received considerable attention 
is the moral one; but consideration of the latter concerns itself 
almost exclusively with the morality of using contraceptives rather 
than with the question of population control. 

A major reason for the slow acceptance of the family planning 
programme is the deficiency of knowledge of the interaction of 
social, religious, cultural and historical factors affecting the patterns 
of behaviour in the traditional societies of South Asia. In view of 
this, we suggest that research should be encouraged particularly 
in the following areas: 


1. Cultural determinants of fertility patterns and family 


behaviour; 

2. Effective communication strategies for acceptance of social 
innovations; 

3. Family planning methods, that are safe, simple and 
acceptable; 


4. The causes and effects of rural-urban migration; 

5. Problems of the family and the aged in the absence of social 
security schemes; 

6. Perception of power in relation to population size. 


Voluntary and non-governmental organisations because of 
their flexibility and dedication have an important role to play in 
the formulation and the implementation of the National Population 
Policy in the rural communities and urban centers by providing 
support to the people and the Government in research and action 
programmes designed to improve their standard of living. 


NON-MEDICAL APPROACH 


Important as the medical factors are however, careful consideration 
will have to be given to education regarding the socio-economic 
and other aspects of unchecked population increase vs. deliberate 
population control if any real and lasting progress is to be made 
towards the acceptance of the small family norm ona significantly 
large-scale. 

It is for this reason that what is suggested here is the non- 
medical approach to population education. It goes without saying 
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that such education could and should be imparted by non-medical 
personnel. The medical profession already has a staggering role 
to play in the family planning programme without being burdened 
with additional tasks. 

In order to make a successful beginning in this direction, it is 
extremely desirable for workers in this field to propagate the concept 
of “responsible parenthood” rather than “small families”. The latter 
conflicts with the traditional values, and rather than confront the 
entire value structure it would be advisable to take advantage of 
values already held which could serve as a basis for motivation. 

For example the natural desire to bequeath and inherit 
property and wealth could be shown to be thwarted by the 
existence of too many heirs (economic appeal). On the health side, 
the desire for the survival of children already born could be made 
to serve as a motivation for postponing the next pregnancy. 

In this manner it can be brought home that the basic value of 
survival can bestbe served by shifting the emphasis from survival 
through uncontrolled reproduction to survival through care for 
the physical, mental and spiritual needs of fewer children. 

It is being increasingly felt that, if such education is to be 
meaningful to the illiterate masses, it will have to concentrate on 
the underlying reasons for having small families rather than an 
imposition of a small family norm through coercive measures. 

If the health, social and economic advantages of having small 
families are understood by the masses, there is no doubt that more 
and more people will tend to be responsible parents. 

We feel that if above educational approaches are implemented 
with determination, then we will be able to create responsible 
parents—both men and women, who will on their own in the 
interest of the child, their own family and the nation will bring 
down the growth rate of population in India. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a brief note on various educational approaches for responsible 
parenthood. 
2. Write short notes on the following: 
(a) Family Planning Programme. 
(b) Education for Women. 
(c) Education of Adults. 
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Population Education: Conceptual 
Aspect Discussed at the International 
Conference on Population Growth 
and Human Development 


The International Conference on Population Growth and Human 
Development was held on 19 November, 1973 in Delhi as a prelude 
to World Population Conference held in Bucharest, Romania, from 
August 19-30, 1974 as a focal point of World Population Year. 

The Conference on Population Growth and Human 
Development was inaugurated by Shri G.S. Pathak, the then Vice 
President of India. Extracts of his inaugural address find place in 
the chapter captioned as “Population Growth in India 1901-2601”. 

In the inaugural session Dr. O. Cebullo, Associate Director, 
Population Division, of the United Nations addressed conference 
on “Population Growth and Development Concerns” extracts of 
this address have also been included in the chapter captioned as 
“Population Growth in India 1901-2001”. 

Extracts of some other papers are included in this paper to 
define the concept of Population Education and some of the 
concepts expressed in these papers are still very useful for the 
scholars. 


THE ROLE OF UNFPA AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATIONS IN THE FIELD OF POPULATION 


(Jyoti S. Singh) 


This was originally presented as a speech at the inaugural session 
of the international conference on Population Growth and Human 


ee 
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Levelopment organised by the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, 
November 19, 1973. Mr. Singh is Assistant Executive Secretary, 
World Population Year, United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities. 

I would like to bring to the participants of this International 
Conference warmest greetings and best wishes from Mr. Rafael 
Salas, Executive Director of the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities. 

The decision to provide support to the activities of the 
International Educational Development, which was taken last year 
by Mr. Salas, was an indication of the desire of UNFPA to provide 
an opportunity for an open debate among church related 
individuals and groups on population and development questions. 

The actions undertaken by UNFPA as well as by other parts of 
the UN system on population matters have been guided by three 
basic principles. The first is the emphasis on the right of the 
individual to have access to knowledge and facilities on the basis 
of which he or she could decide freely on the size of his or her 
family and the spacing of children. 

This right of the individual has been repeatedly emphasised 
in various resolutions of the UN General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council. Secondly, population has always 
been viewed by the UN in the larger context of development. It 
has fully recognised that population is an important but dependent 
variable, within the larger development concerns; action on 
population questions will succeed only if accompanied by action 
on other fronts. 

The increasing involvement of national governments in 
population activities and the increasing role played by the UN 
system in providing assistance for such programmes led to the 
decision of the UN in December, 1970 to designate 1974 as World 
Population Year and the convening of the first ever inter- 
governmental conference on population, as the focal point of WPY 
activities. 

The Conference, which has been dealt with in some detail by 
Mr. Octavio Cabello, is being organised under the distinguished 
leadership of Mr. Antonio Carrillo-Flores and is to be held in 
Bucharest (Romania) from August 19-30, 1974. The Conference will 
be preceded by a number of symposia organised by the UN'system 
as well as by anumber of activities being undertaken by specialised 
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tions and private groups in the 

thei organisa private groups 
The Conference is expected to provide an opportunity for 

national to review the population question in the 


context of other development issues and concerns and to consider 
the possibility of strengthening and enlarging the scope and areas 
of international cooperation in this field. 

This brings us back to the role of community groups. We 
believe that community groups have a tremendous role to play in 
Promoting awareness and understanding of the population 
question among people everywhere. This is why we applaud and 
encourage such activities as those being undertaken by IED. 

From what I have seen of the background documentation 
Prepared for this Conference, it seems obvious to me that the 
participants will have a great deal of basic information and 

tation available for discussion of the issues that are related 
to the topic of the Conference—Population Growth and Human 
Development, 

I would like to suggest that in the discussions that take place 
at the Conference, the following three points, among others, may 
be kept in mind by the participants, 

The first of these relates to the question of acceptability of new 
Patterns of social and individual behaviour which are in the field 
of population. The year is not unique in the sense that it will initiate 
something new, Population activities were being undertaken before 
1974, will continue during the year and will of course go on even 
after 1974, 

This is why Mr. Salas has very often said that every year is for 
UNFPA a Population Year. 1974 does, however, provide an 
opportunity to focus attention of national and international 
communities on the population question and this should enable 
us therefore to strengthen those population activities which need 
to be strengthened and supported. Secondly, the Year provides an 
opportunity for initiating new and innovative activities in the field 
of population. 


Thirdly, and most important of them all, the Year provides an 
Opportunity for increasing the awareness and understanding, of 
Population questions among people around the world. It is clear 
that population activities which touch on the most sensitive and 
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personal aspects of human life will succeed only when they reach 
and touch the minds and hearts of the individuals. 

The awareness of the importance of the population question, 
its relevance to development issues, its impact on the lives of 
individuals, communities and nations—all these are questions on 
which individuals need to be informed and this hopefully will 
motivate them to undertake actions in the context of their own 
individual lives. 

The role of education, whether formal or non-formal, in 
promoting and deepening awareness and understanding of the 
population issues cannot be denied. Since this Conference includes 
a number of eminent educators, it is to be hoped that they will 
examine current developments in the educational field, in so far 
as they relate to the population question, and suggest ways and 
means of including population information in educational systems 
as wellas in other forms of educational activities that are currently 
being developed. 


INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 
(Anthony A. D'Souza) 


The author is Director of the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, 
and Chairman of its Family Life Centre. 

The main reason for the rapid increase in India’s population 
is a decline in the death-rate and not an increase in the birth-rate. 
For instance, the birth-rate, which was around 50 in 1901 and 41 
in 1961, has come down to 39 in 1971. But the death-rate, which 
was around 43 in 1901 and 22 in 1961, has come down to 14 in 
1971—a decline by more than one-third in a ten-year period. 

Calculations show that India’s population 6f 547 million in 
1971 is likely to sky-rocket to 934 million in 1991 and to 1.2 billion 
in 2001 if there is no decline in the birth-rate. In India there are 
roughly 100 million couples in the reproductive age bracket. Of 
these nearly 40 million have three or less number of children and 
60 million have four or more children. These 100 million couples 
are spread out in 560,000 villages and 3,000 towns and cities of 
India covering over 1.23 million square miles of area having 
diversified geographical conditions, climate and terrain. 
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The general apathy towards any social change, specially in 
the rural areas, widespread illiteracy, lack of adequate means of 
communication and diversity of language have made the task of 
providing adequate family planning knowledge and services 
extremely difficult. 


Population Control and Planning 


The implications of rapid population growth in India, however, 
were recognised by the Planning Commission in the First Five Year 
Plan (1951-56) which enunciated for the first time an official 
population policy for the country. The Planning Commission 
recognised the need to stabilise the population of the country to 
suit resources. It also recommended that a programme of family 
limitation should be based on accurate knowledge of the factors 
controlling growth of population. 

Since then several field studies, surveys and pilot programmes 
have been conducted in different parts of the country which have 
yielded valuable information. 

The Planning Commission’s health panel recommended that 
family planning should be recognised officially in order to protect 
and promote the health and welfare of mothers and children, and 
to aid the national economy by reducing the birth-rate concurrently 
with the death-rate. 

Successive Five Year Plans have placed increasing emphasis 
on the problem of population control. The draft Fourth Five Year 
Plan states that “family planning finds its place in the Plan as a 
programme of higher priority”. There has also been a virtual 
“explosion” in the expenditure on family planning in the Five Year 
Plans. 


Improved Standard of Living 


It has been noted that the decision-makers in India initially 
committed a fundamental mistake in taking a very narrow view 
of the problem of rapidly rising population growth. They did not 
realise that for controlling population growth, family planning 
forms merely a part of a wider spectrum of programmes dealing 
with different social and economic problems of the country. 

All these years, the Government has invested in birth-control 
measures increasingly massive amounts of very scarce resources 
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which, ironically, led to a further neglect of certain other social 
and economic sectors which play a key role in motivating people. 
What is the social and economic profile of the Indian community 
which is to be motivated? Between two-fifths and one-half of the 
people live in abject poverty. 

Sociologists and economists have pointed out that a country 
cannot make much progress unless the masses of the people are 
strongly motivated. The social problems in India are staggering. 
The greatest barrier to rapid socio-economic development in this 
country is the widespread existence of illiteracy, ignorance and 
lack of training. 

Acountry’s most important asset is its people and to progress 
it must invest in their health and education. Harbison and Myers 
assert that the progress of a nation depends first and foremost on 
the progress of its people. Without developing their spirit and 
human potentialities it cannot develop much else—materially, 
economically, politically, or culturally. 

The basic problem of the developing countries is not a poverty 
of natural resources but the underdevelopment of their human 
resources. There is need to improve the education, skills, and 
hopefulness and thus the mental and physical health of their men, 
women, and children. What is required is an overall strategy of 
human resources development. 

Better education, a decent human standard of living, and 
higher aspirations on the part of the individual family, will 
eventually lead to a more “responsible control over conduct”, It is 
this purposeful and responsible control over conduct that will bring 
about a meaningful limitation of the family size. It is here that the 
human answer to the population problem of India is to be found. 

The various studies conducted so far in India on attitudes 
towards family planning reveal that the educated urban families 
desire to have about three children, whereas the illiterate rural 
families expressed the wish to have four or five or more children. 
For the poorer families, especially in the rural areas, every mouth 
brings with it a pair of hands to work, earn and support the 
expanding family. Even a child of five or six years can become a 
member of the family work force. 

In India where about 80 per cent live in the rural areas and are 
largely illiterate, there is need for rapid social and economic change, 
especially through more and better educational facilities. These 
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social changes will gradually bring about the right attitudes and 
the proper motivation for responsible family size. Only a strong 
motivation for responsible parenthood could have any appreciable 
impact on the reduction of the birth-rate in the near future. 

Such a social change, though it cannot be brought about 
overnight, need not be distant, provided the Government, 
voluntary social welfare organisations and the people take 
immediate and adequate measures to provide more and better 
educational facilities and make the conditions of living worthy of 
human beings. 


Higher Marriage Age 


Besides population education, a determined effort to raise the 
minimum age at marriage would seem to offer great hope in India, 
where marriage is not only universal but the average age at 
marriage now stands at an extremely low level. According to the 
Hindu Marriage Act 1955, the legal age of consent for marriage is 
15 for girls and 18 for boys. 

Thousands of marriages take place each year with the girls 
below 15 years of age. The prejudice against female education and 
working women, the age-old conception that a girl as soon as she 
is grown up and mature should aspire to become a mother. 

The India Census Report states that the mean marriage age of 
women is still 15.6 years. Conditions in India have changed to 
some extent since the passing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 
The situation has improved since the early ‘thirties, when about 
45 per cent of girls were married before they were 15. However, 
much still remains to be done. 

In Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal, the mean marriage age for girls in 
rural areas is still below 15. In Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh it is 
as low as 13.9 and 13.5 respectively. 

Besides lowering the birth-rate and relieving population 
pressures, there are many and obvious advantages in later 
marriages. No one can deny that a young man and young woman 
must be equipped, besides physical maturity, with some degree 
of emotional, intellectual and social maturity before accepting the 
responsibilities of marriage and parenthood. 
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Those who enter marriage in their early teens can scarcely be 
so equipped. Considering these non-demographic aspects, the 
raising of the age at marriage should be welcome in as much as 
such women can be assumed to have a greater responsibility 
towards themselves, their children and their families. 

Legislation alone, however, will not suffice, for the main 
obstacle in a tradition-bound society are social and religious 
pressures interacting in a predominantly Hindu milieu. The 
discouragement of early teenage marriages in India merits much 
more consideration from the Government, social planners and civic 
leaders than it has hitherto received. In fact, raising of the age at 
marriage is considered an important element in the process of 
emancipation of women to acquire higher education and improve 
their socio-economic status. 


Education and Status of Women 


A positive relationship has been found between education and 
fertility. The National Sample Survey has shown that the average 
number of children born per woman is 2.0 if the woman has passed 
intermediate and university examinations, 4.6 if she is a 
matriculate, and 6.0 if she has no school education. 

The obvious role of education thus seems tobe that it stimulates 
rational thinking and the development of a responsible attitude 
towards child bearing and child rearing. A higher standard of 
education also promotes aspirations for better things in life and 
creates the desire to take active steps to realise them. 

While women in India have equal rights in law, nevertheless, 
vast numbers of rural women are still victims of traditional 
restrictions, customs and outlook. The idea that the Hindu woman 
should be dependent on her father until marriage, her husband 
during his lifetime and her son when a widow has been firmly 
entrenched through the ages in the Indian cultural mores. Their 
status-role, particularly in the rural areas, has been largely confined 
to functions of motherhood and the rearing of children. 

Fertility is the basis of whatever status they enjoy in the family. 
During pregnancy the Indian women enjoys recognition and 
greater consideration from family members, which is normally 
denied to her in the daily life situation. Women have been generally 
made to believe that child bearing and child rearing are their main 
goals in life. 
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Education for Responsible Parenthood 


Whether one argues for a policy of population control or not, the 
fact remains that it is the individual family concerned that 
ultimately decides whether it must or must not limit its size, 
whether it can or cannot expand. Any governmental programme 
regarding population policy should help to create the social 
atmosphere for responsible decision-making and for responsible 
parenthood. No one can deny that the final right and responsibility 
of regulating the size of the family must rest with the individual 
family. 

The decision must be made by each married couple taking 
into consideration the varied problems they face, the social 
conditions in which they live and the resources at their command. 
This is the family-centred approach, which emphasises the 
importance and responsibility of the individual family in the 
discussion among demographers and economists of population 
versus resources. 

The ideal family size cannot be calculated in mere statistical 
averages of 4 or 5 or 6. And no general answer can be given to the 
questions “How many children?” and “At what intervals?” It is 
the right and responsibility of each family to decide, in keeping 
with their resources and the social conditions in which they live. 

Any attemptat controlling population size should come ideally 
from individual families themselves, through their own free and 
responsible decisions and by means acceptable to them. The 
promotion of “voluntary family limitation” has been an accepted 
State policy in India. 

If there is need to spread the knowledge of planning the family 
or regulating births it must be done within the proper context of 
marriage and responsible parenthood. What is necessary today in 
India is an integrated programme of economic development, socio- 
cultural reform and education for marriage and responsible 
parenthood. 

Responsible parenthood is real parenthood. It is neither anti- 
child in approach nor is it a matter of blind instinct. It leads to 
mutual love, respect and harmony between husband and wife, 

arents and children. This unity and harmony in family life is the 
foundation of a happy, healthy and progressive society. 
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Mr. D’Souza’s emphasis on the need of ‘Population Education’ 
for younger generation in particular and for all in general has been 
discussed in Chapter one of this book. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
(A.P. Barnabas) 


[Dr. A.P. Barnabas is Professor of Sociology and Social Science 
‘Administration at the Indian Institute of public Administration, 
New Delhi. He is the author of several books including Caste in 
Changing India (New Delhi, 1965)]. 

Social change is the result of many factors, one of the more 
important of which is population growth. When the population 
increases so do the needs of a society and the effort it makes to 
meet these needs through innovations necessarily involves social 
change. Consequent on the innovations new roles emerge which 
may mean a new pattern in the division of labour in the society. 

The increasing needs, the innovations, the new pattern of the 
division of labour are indicative of an increasing complexity of 
the social system, in which social relations become less normative 
and secondary relations more predominant. Such a situation, 
particularly in rural areas, tends to create a feeling of normlessness. 
As one villager put it, “things are changing but it is difficult to 
understand what is happening”. 


Social Values 


To bring about change itis necessary to motivate people to behave 
differently. Among the major determinants in the process of 
motivation are social values. The desire of the people to conform 
to accepted values is generally great. 

In the rural areas, where traditions are strong, there is almost 
a compulsive pressure for the villagers to act according to the 
dictates of the rural value system. The existing attitudes related to 
population growth need to be understood in order to bring about 
achange in the behaviour patterns of the rural people with regard 
to the population growth. 

The desire for motherhood is a mater of being socially accepted. 
A barren woman suffers almost social ostracism in rural areas. 
Folk tales refer to even animals refusing to partake of a feast 
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given by a childless woman. Fertility is highly esteemed, and a 
woman with large number of children is regarded with respect 
particularly if they are well provided for. 

In certain areas it is taboo to take anything (at times even 
water) in a son-in-law’s house. Under the circumstances the desire 
for the son is greater. Having only one son does not provide 
sufficient security, because he may migrate and his support may 
not be sustained. 

There is a tendency therefore to try to make one son stay at 
home to look after the landed property. There is a deliberate plan 
not to provide sufficient education for at least one of the sons. The 
continuation of the ownership of the property within the family 
adds to the feeling of security in old age. Hence the desire for 
having a large number of children. 


Marriage Age 


In the rural areas it is taken for granted that all girls should get 
married. Parents do not feel that they have discharged all their 
obligations to their daughter till they have got her married, and it 
is the parents who are blamed if no arrangements have been made, 
This attitude partly explains the early age of marriage of the girls, 

Another value that contributes to the early age of marriage is 
that of chastity. The average age at which girls get married in India 
is 16 years and that of boys 22 years according to one estimate, In 
the rural areas the age is lower by two to three years, though there 
are also variations among the different States. 

Raising the age of girls at marriage has often been suggested 
as one of the means of controlling population, since the fertility 
period is longer when they get married at a lower age. One 
demographer has suggested that by raising the age of marriage of 
girls to 19 years the birth-rate could come down by about 40 per 
cent in two decades. 


Family Patterns 


It has been suggested that population growth affects the social 
institutions, A large family has been the pattern in rural areas, As 
between the large families and the smaller families the process of 
socialisation is different. The urge for a purposive inculcation and 
internalisation of values is not great in the joint family, In the 
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smaller families there would be need for a deliberate effort to 
socialise the children whereas in the large family it is expected 
that the children would “catch on” from others, 

Such opportunities are not available in smaller families in 
which the chances of the children being sent to school would be 
great. The attendance at school is another variable in the process 
of socialisation, The parent-child relations are also affected by 
education. There are other factors like property distribution 
consumption patterns, relations with relatives, relations with other 
social institutions—all of which are likely to be affected with a 
change in the size of the family. 

All that can be done in this brief note is to mention the possible 
impact of family size rather than make a detailed analysis. The 
need is to project the possible changes and prepare the people to 
adjust to the situation. Advice and motivation merely on family 
planning methods are not sufficient by themselves. The need is to 
go beyond. 

In the larger and particularly in the joint family old age has 
not been a serious concern. In smaller families the aged have a 
feeling of insecurity. If the children migrate they are left with no 
one to care for them. The problem of old age in the rural areas is a 
subject that needs to be studied. 


Rural Migration 


Migration from the rural areas has been a common phenomenon. 
The urban areas have been growing by about 38 per cent in the last 
decade, with some cities having a growth rate of over 50 per cent, It 
is also of interest to note that nearly half the urban population is in 
cities of over one lakh population. What are the compulsions for 
migration? When families are large and there is decline in the land- 
man ratio other avenues of gainful employment have to be sought. 

A few go out for higher education and stay on in urban areas. 
The rural community could withstand the migration as there were 
sufficient number of people left to carry on the functions necessary 
to fulfil the needs of the community. The trend in migration is 
likely to continue even when the size of the family becomes smaller. 
The imagined job opportunities in the urban area as well as the 
lure of the city will continue to attract the people from the rural 
areas. The increasing value attached to higher education will also 
make the younger age-group emigrate from the villages. 
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This would bring about a change in the age structure of the 
rural population. The younger and the older age-groups would 
be left behind. The leadership in the rural areas under the 
circumstances is not likely to consist of the younger and the 
educated persons who are more likely to be risk rather than 
security-oriented. 

The population growth, which varies among the different 
castes, has caused some concern among certain groups because of 
its political implications. The Panchayati Raj has brought 
democracy to the grassroots, but power politics in the village has 
always had a caste colour. Would a change in the structure of the 
rural population bring about the change in its power structure? 
How is the change perceived by the different caste groups? Insome 
areas the differences in the rate of population growth among 
different groups with regard to the power structure and the size 
of the caste or the religious groups will have some bearing on the 
approach to the family planning in rural areas. 


Pragmatic Approach 


Since social change is a total phenomenon, the effort to bring about 
change in the rate of population growth has to consider the totality 
of the social system. The impact of change in the rate of population 
growth on the total social system as well as the sub-social system 
must be understood. This would allow for a pragmatic approach 
to the control of population growth. 

It has already been pointed out that the efforts for population 
control per se are not likely to be effective unless other programmes 
are simultaneously combined. Scientific development of 
agriculture would increase production. It would also call for less 
human labour. To offset unemploymentin the rural areas as a result 
of improved agricultural practices, decentralised industries need 
to be set up all over the country. 


SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF RURAL POPULATION 
GROWTH 


(Mary Thomas) 


(Mrs. Mary Thomas is Director of the Family Life Institute, Madras 
Christian College.) 
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Rural Poverty 


The economic problem in the rural areas arises out of the highly 
concentrated ownership of resources, chiefly cultivable land. 
According to one estimate, the rich 20 per cent of the rural 
population owns more than 60 per cent of the cultivated area. The 
bulk of the population therefore is composed of marginal farmers 
and landless labourers who subsist by cultivating tiny bits of land, 
and it is this that is at the base of the rural problem in India. 

One encouraging development in recent years has been the 
change in agricultural technology in India. The use of high yielding 
varieties of seeds and the application of chemical fertilisers have 
increased the productivity especially of wheat and rice. But 60 
per cent of the rural households consist of landless labourers and 
marginal farmers who live below the poverty line, and it is not 
possible for them to adopt high cost agricultural technology. Thus 
the “green revolution” has bypassed the majority of farmers in 
our country. 

With no assurance of a reasonable livelihood in the present, 
and no reliable prospects of betterment in the future, it seems 
certain that the rural poor, who form nearly 60 per cent of the 
rural population, will not be able to absorb the increase of 
population at the annual rate of 2 per cent. 


Some Social Dimensions 


The rural problem has certain social dimensions. First, the rural 
poor contain the Harijans, the economically disadvantaged and 
traditionally untouchable castes. The Government of India have 
officially prohibited untouchability, but though in some aspects 
its practice is on the decline, the traditional subservient status of 
this group in the social and economic affairs of the community 
still persists. 

This underprivileged group has not only to overcome an 

„economic barrier, but also quite formidable social barriers that are 
set up against them. 

The second important social barrier is illiteracy. Except in the 
three of the fourteen States, the level of literacy is below 30 per 
cent, so that the bulk of the rural population is illiterate. Illiteracy 
makes it impossible for individuals and groups to have access to 
useful information, knowledge and skills. This creates, SO to say, 
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a huge “area of darkness” holding the rural majority in a state of 
backwardness and hopeless discontentment. Unless there is an all- 
out programme of literacy in the villages, there is very little hope 


of progress. 
Population Increase and Development 


“Countries that practice death control must also practice birth- 
control or prepare now for a time when their people will have to 
live standing up because there won't be room to sit down or lie 
down”. Rapid population increase at the rate it is now is 
frightening, especially for a developing country like India. “It is 
true that too frequently an accelerated demographic increase adds 
its own difficulties to the problems of development; the size of the 
population increases more rapidly than available resources, and 
things are found to have reached apparently an impasse”. Rapidly 
increasing population in circumstances of misery aggravates these 
conditions and complicates development efforts. 

Food production and development go together with the 
increasing population. Since a major part of the increase of 
population takes place in the rural areas, the share of family 
consumption in total food production will increase and areas that 
produce food will have much less to offer as marketable surplus. 
“Food production and family planning are simply two sides of 
the coin of national economic and social development”. 

Population growth may be an important factor which retards 
human development, but it is only one factor in the problem of 
development. Positive measures to overcome other causes of 
poverty are absolutely essential. An effective population policy 
must be integrated with positive measures to promote economic 
and social progress for the ultimate aim of population programmes 
is to accelerate economic development, to improve health and 
nutrition, to increase both the quality and coverage of education, 
and to provide more productive and rewarding employment. 

To concentrate on population restriction and to neglect positive « 
measures for improvement in agriculture aid and reform of social 
structures, and improved medical facilities is an unrealistic 
approach. A comprehensive programme for human development 
is what is needed with family planning as one of its important 
aspects. 
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Suggestions for Action Programmes 


There is need for village level research to understand the attitudes 
to, and feelings of, the rural people particularly about family size. 
There is need to investigate the communal aspect which makes 
communities reluctant to practise birth-control because of the fear 
that it may undermine their socio-political status vis-a-vis other 
caste or religious groups. Another area that needs further research 
is the study of religiously motivated sanctions on behaviour 
associated with family planning. 

There is a need for new communication methods to be used in 
the rural areas. When we go to the villages, we will often find that 
there is a communication barsier because of illiteracy and social 
degradation. The literature and pamphlets designed to propagate 
family planning are useless in the villages where most of the people 
are illiterate. There is need for a diversified programme of 
publications, radio broadcasting and other methods of 
communication that will reach the masses in the villages. 

A comprehensive family planning programme, which will include 
an organised and committed involvement in a literacy campaign, 
medical aid, child care, nutrition and health education, is needed 
to help the rural population understand and respond to the 
problems of population increase. 

Technical education has so far been heavily concentrated on 
training for organised industries and urban-based occupations. 
Since the rural areas are mainly agricultural, agro-industries could 
be developed and vocational training provided for young people 
so that they will find satisfying occupations in the villages and 
not drift to towns seeking employment. 

A mobile training programme can be introduced in villages to 
provide youth with opportunities to learn technical skills relevant 
to the needs of rural areas. It could be one or two year courses in 
such subjects as carpentry, tailoring, smithy, electrics, agro- 
mechanics, etc. After the training programme is completed in one 
village, it could then move to the next. The trainees would live at 
home, so there would be no need for a hostel, the equipment and 
facilities would be the minimum required and it would be 
conducted in village communities which were ready to cooperate. 
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FAMILY AND WOMEN IN RURBAN INDIA 
(B.N. Pal) 


[The author is Field Adviser (Delhi and Uttar Pradesh) at the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, New 
Delhi]. 

Urbanisation refers to a process by which the urban values get 
diffused, behaviour patterns are transformed, and movement from 
villages to the cities occurs. Urbanism, on the other hand, is a 
cultural-social-economic phenomenon which traces the interaction 
between the social and technological processes. As a result of 
urbanism, a market economy grows, innovations conflict with 
traditions, complicated division of labour is introduced, and a new 
way of living evolved. 

Generally urbanisation is synonymous with the movement 
towards cities, and the growth of new towns, while urbanism 
means the diffusion of the urban culture, and the evolution of the 
urban society. Urbanism may spread into villages, but urbanisation 
would mean the extension of cities, or the growth of towns. Both 
these terms have only theoretical content, as neither of them 
corresponds to the éxisting social situation. 

In view of this, anew term, “rurbanisation”, has been coined by 
Galpin to refer to urban behaviour in the countryside, and rural 
behaviour in the urban areas. In the Indian context, we do not 
have pure centres, but only rural towns and urban villages: there 
is the meeting of the city and the village. The transformation of 
the village life is rather a gradual and slow process. Even the big 
metropolitan cities have their suburbs, which are mostly inhabited 
by the backward rural migrants, who are being urbanised. 


Rurban Characteristics 


We find that Indian town are not completely urbanised. The degree 
of urbanisation varies with the dispersion of consumption—the 
more urbanised a society, the more dispersed its consumption is. 
The second determinant of the degree of urbanisation is 
technological development; by this test, too, Indian urbanisation 
is imperfect. Technological development has not yet percolated to 
the urban masses. Another concomitant of these two propositions 
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it that with urbanisation, there is greater division of labour and a 
widening occupational span. Judged by these criteria, urbanisation 
in India appears to be incomplete. 

It is not urbanisation, but rurbanisation that is the trend in 
India. Migrants move to the towns in search of better prospects, 
but even when they do not get employment, they remain there for 
they find living conditions better than in the villages, from where 
they have been pushed out of dire economic necessity. Even under 
grinding poverty, they prefer to stay on in the new environment. 
Again, the educated rural youth are also pushed out of the 
countryside due to the lack of employment opportunities in the 
villages. Hence, it is more the push factors, that are responsible 
for rurbanisation (and the formation of the fringe areas) than the 
pull of the towns and cities. 

Political security and educational aspirations of the villagers 
are the other factors responsible for migration to towns. The 
demonstration effect, socially speaking, is equally potent in 
affecting the lives of the villagers, and hence the fringe areas are 
fast becoming rurbanised. Rural Delhi, for instance, is hardly rural. 
Economic forces are aiding the process of rurbanisation. 


Changing Values of the Family 


The family in the rurban complexes still retains the rural values in 
all their fundamentals. In fact, it would beno exaggeration to assert 
that the Indian village is only a constellation of values which are 
fast reacting and interacting with the urban notions of life. For 
instance, the sanctity of the family isnot yet weakened though the 
joint family in metropolitan areas is being replaced by the nuclear 
family. 

The decision making process has passed from the hands of 
the aged elder to the de facto head, often the husband-earner. But 
in the process of deciding crucial matters, he has to consult his 
seniors, who are the authentic interpreters and custodians of 
traditions, superstitions, ceremonies and rituals, which command 
respect in society. 


Status of Women 


No description of the family would be complete without a 
reference to the status of women in the urban society. No family 
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could be formed without women, who are thus in a pivotal 
position, but they are important in another sense, too. They impart 
the first lessons in conduct to their children, and are generally the 
custodians of the national culture. 

Women are now entering employment, though their numbers 
are not large enough. But in the rurban areas, this is still smaller 
and fractional. Even if these half-educated women seek jobs, it is 
mostly on a part-time basis, and generally in clerical or domestic 
occupations. 

Still even this has its effect on family life. In-laws are unwanted 
relatives, though they may have to be suffered. The parent-child 
relationship is weakening, and the number of unmarried women 
is increasing. With increased sexual freedom women are more 
exploited, but in the rurban society they are left without necessary 
protection. 

But to ignore the uneducated women is unfair—their 
conditions and problems have seldom received the attention they 
deserve. Briefly, their principal problems are exploitation, wage 
differences, and the total lack of organisation. 

Though the exploitation of female labour has legally been 
prohibited in India, there is often collusion to evade the law by 
both the employer and the female worker. 

From the above, it appears that in the rurban areas, the family 
experiences a strong sense of social and economic deprivation. It 
has to be invested instead with a sense of social belonging. This 
will probably come with more intimate integration between the 
rural and the urban masses. 

Rurbanisation is one such step, designed to bridge the gulf 
between the two, but coordinated economic and social policies 
should be pursued soas to bring the urban and the rural economies 
closer and ultimately merge them. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRES 


(J. Murickan) 


(Dr. J. Murickan is a Professor of Sociology and Vice-Principal of 
Lovola College of Social Sciences, Trivandrum, Kerala.) 
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In many countries of South Asia the rural-urban difference is 
not so sharply demarcated as in the Western countries. Though in 
terms of population many small towns in India and the 
neighbouring countries fall into the urban category they have 
hardly any strictly urban characteristics. 


Economic Development 


If population growth rate is not substantially lower than the 
economic growth of a nation, all the advances made would be 
swallowed in the growing stream of human masses. Fertility 
reductions could bring about a better sharing of national income 
by fewer persons. The productive capacity of the economy is a 
function of the amount of natural resources, the accumulation of 
capital, and the quantity and quality of the labour force. 

The amount of natural resources is unaffected by fertility 
reductions. Capital accumulation is affected positively, since the 
dependency ratio is lower, i.e., families have fewer children and 
are therefore able to divert a greater part of their income into 
savings which are eventually channelled into investment. The size 
of the labour force will be affected only after a time lag of fifteen 
years. Therefore reduction in fertility rate has only beneficial 
consequences particularly for developing nations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of employment is all the more aggravated in the urban 
centres due to migratory flows. The large influx of immigrants 
who come to the cities every year in search of jobs and better 
prospects puts severe pressure on the labour market, which is 
already inadequate for the city dwellers. The rural migrants come 
with high expectations to the city. But their hopes are very soon 
shattered. 

Difficulty to finda suitable employment, insecurity in the jobs 
that are temporarily found, inadequacy of housing facilities, high 
cost of living and the difficulties of adjusting to the demands of an 
urban life—all these cause the young migrants frustration and even 
lead them to deviant ways. As the number of such people increases 
they become a force threatening the very stability of urban life. 

According to experts, urbanisation has gone ahead of 
economic development in India, leaving a wide “development 
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gap”. It appears in two different forms : “over urbanisation”, ie., 
urbanisation exceeding the range of economic development, and 
in the form of a marked deficiency of urban facilities and services, 
like the scarcity of consumption goods in an economy in the initial 
stage of planned development. 

Urban development and the provision of urban services fail 
to keep pace with the growth of urban population. The competing 
demands on available resources raise the problem of choice 
between the provision of urban amenities to ensure tolerable living 
conditions for the mass of the urban population, on the one hand, 
and a faster rate of growth of the economy on the other, by 
channelling as a large part of the resources as possible to productive 
investment and creation of capital assets. 


Decentralisation of Industries 


As industrialisation is being speeded up, a certain pattern of urban 
development is emerging in India. Investment for the development 
of industry tends to be concentrated in urban centres which have 
already attained some development. This is because the cost of 
infrastructure is high and external economies are difficult to 
reproduce. Industries in the private sector particularly are more 
likely to succeed if they are located where these facilities already 
exist, and where a market has already developed. The dispersal of 
industries that is being considered and that may be feasible, will 
also favour concentration rather than bring industries to the 
villages. 

Planned development of industry, however, may avoid the 
much greater concentration in a few places which would be 
inevitable in the absence of this limited but deliberate programme 
of dispersal. It should be noted that dispersal of industry in this 
context means a more desirable pattern of growth, not the reversal 
of the trend toward concentration. Decentralisation in this sense, 
does not attempt to reverse or slacken the pace of migration. To 
the extent that villages develop into townships, urbanisation will 
not involve internal migration. 


HOUSING 


The migrant to the city generally arrives without income or skills 
and in search of a job. Insecurity haunts him all the while and he 
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has to satisfy his basic necessities in the most meagre manner 
possible. Hence he is forced to start living in the least expensive 
manner with regard to food and shelter. 

The sad result is the emergence of inhuman conditions of life 
like overcrowding, street sleeping, squatting and slums, A 
pavement sleeper is a mobile squatter without a home. 


Slums 


The word slum is a general term for poor housing of every kind 
and for an environment where human beings live under sub- 
human conditions. Slums include huts, shacks and shelters which 
are ghastly evidence of poverty, squalor and misery. They are 
mostly built of scrap materials collected by people and put together 
for practical use. They are to be found in marshes and swamps, on 
hillsides, and often side by side with modern buildings in posh 
neighbourhoods. 

Lack of privacy, exposure to contagious diseases, malnutrition, 
shortage of water supply, constant fights and quarrels, thefts and 
prostitution, illegal practices of every kind are characteristics of 
such a sub-human way of life. High rates of crime and illiteracy, 
desertion and divorce, alcoholism and drug addiction, 
unemployment and mental disorders are the social evils that fester 
in slum life. The slum is not always the symbol of despair. It may 
sometimes be the first advance from homelessness into shelter, or 
a passing stage from poverty to hope. 

But it can also become a way of life to which neglected sections 
of humanity get addicted and from which it is very hard to wean 
them. The slum is the neglected orphan of the industrial revolution, 
and a persisting challenge to human dignity. 


Health and Welfare Services 


Health development is compromised by rapid population growth, 
not only directly by the necessarily rapid quantitative expansion 
of health services but also indirectly by the retarding effects of 
sluggish economic development on improvements in housing and 
nutrition in particular. 

The factor of increasing population density itself on health, 
although it undoubtedly has some effect, appears to play a lesser 
role, given that some of the most densely populated areas of the 
world like the Netherlands enjoy very high levels of health. 
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In spite of the fact that the introduction from the developed 
nations of cheap public health techniques like malaria eradication 
and water purification has brought about a very rapid decline in 
mortality since the Second World War in the developing parts of 
Asia, the level of health services per capita remains very low. 

Despite the deplorable conditions, the Indian urban dwellers 
do little themselves to correct the situation. They are apathetic or 
feel that the solution is entirely a responsibility of government and 
welfare institutions. Although they feel dependent upon local 
authorities they are antagonistic towards the local government 
because public services are seldom improved, and they do little to 
cooperate with the municipal authorities. 


Educational Development 


Rapid population growth impedes educational development in 
several ways. Most obviously it produces a rapid increase in the 
school-age population. It also produces high school-age 
dependency burdens (the ratio of school-age population to 
working-age population), forcing many students to drop out in 
order to work and thus contributing to the high dropouts that 
characterise most countries with rapidly growing populations. 

Though the drop-out problem is more characteristic of the rural 
areas, it isno less acute in the urban centres. In spite of the generally 
better educational facilities that are provided in the cities compared 
to the villages, a large proportion of the poorer class children, on 
account of the rising cost of schooling, cannot afford to benefit 
from them. 

A large number of juvenile delinquents in the cities comes from 
the illiterate mass of young dropouts. As the parents themselves, 
who are mostly unskilled migrants from rural areas, do not 
appreciate the value of education, they are unable to motivate their 
children. 

Thus from the economic as well as from the motivational point 
of view education is devalued by a large proportion of the urban 
masses. They turn out eventually to be a liability to the progress 
of the city. 


Transportation 


One of the most visible effects of rapid population growth in the 
urban centres is the increasing traffic jams in the big cities. The 
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transportation system becomes increasingly inadequate to carry 
the volume of traffic by either road or rail. Cities which contain 
large industrial complexes within their confines or just on the 
periphery have large commuting populations of workers. 

As living quarters are not available or are too costly, the poorer 
class of people working in many of the industrial establishments 
have no other choice but to live on the city fringes and commute 
daily to their place of work. If the industries moved out of the city 
it would be a boon to them as the new location would save them 
the cost of transportation and urban housing. 

Decentralisation of industries would also discourage rural 
migrants from adding continually to the existing congestion of the 
large cities. Comprehensive town planning should give special 
consideration to the development of a transportation system as 
per local needs: 


URBAN FUTURE 


It is important to note that population growth is notan independent 
variable that operates by itself. It is also a function of various other 
socio-economic forces. Any sound public policy should tackle it 
from two angles, viz., “population-responsive” and “population- 
influencing”. The former would aim at ameliorating the 
undesirable consequences of overpopulation, while the latter 
would try to bring about a reduction in fertility and mortality rates. 

A faster rate of economic growth which would meet the needs 
of a growing population by raising the per capita income 
substantially is the first remedy for this national problem. In the 
urban context, improvement of housing, clearance of slums, 
providing better health and sanitary facilities, expanding 
educational and other welfare services, reorganising the 
transportation systems and decentralising industry, are the 
population-responsive programmes we have suggested. But these 
are programmes which should be integrated in a population- 
influencing policy. 

A doubling of the urban population in a quarter of a century 
would pose a challenge unmatched in human history. Hence it is 
imperative that an effective population control policy be 
formulated by the Government. 
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URBAN POPULATION GROWTH : CHOOSING 
ALTERNATIVES 


(A.E. Gogerly Moragoda) 


(The author is Secretary in the Ministry of Labour, Sri Lanka, and 
a member of the National Committee for the coordination and 
implementation of the UNFPA programme in Sri Lanka.) 

A recent study on population and employment growth 
undertaken by experts of the International Labour Organisation 
makes it clear that population moderators must take note of the 
elements of migration and labour force participation in the 
demographic system in addition to those of births and deaths in 
determining the problem of population growth. 


Role of Trade Unions 


It will be useful to take first the Asian Seminar on Trade Unions, 
Workers’ Education, and Population Questions, held in Bangalore, 
India, in May 1970. The conclusions of this Seminar gave clear 
evidence of the key role workers can play in reducing population 
growth in urban and industrial areas. 

Measures of trade union interest were examined, among them 
such incentives and disincentives as: (i) the limitation of maternity 
benefits to the first three births; (ii) the giving of a priority rating 
to family planning acceptors in the allotment of housing; 
(iii) salaried employment for women to encourage marriage at a 
higher age. 

It was specially claimed by the participants at this seminar 
that, if national authorities make specific arrangements for the 
organised sector in their national programmes, the workers can 
exercise a maximum impact on reducing population growth in 
towns and cities with a minimum of extra resources. 

Special mention was made of the need to have worker 
representatives in all bodies deciding on plans and schemes to 
reduce urban and industrial population growth, as they can voice 
the views of one of the two sides engaged in industry. 

It was agreed that trade unions and labour educational bodies 
must undertake educational and motivational activities for limiting 
population growth not only in their normal Workers’ Education 
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programme but in specially organised efforts, including pilot 
projects, evaluations and surveys. 


Strategy 


Employers can check population growth in the urban and 
industrial areas by: 


(i) providing family planning facilities, aids, accessories, 
equipment and technically qualified personnel in work 
places; 

(ii) granting “time off” and leave with pay to workers (a) for 
the purpose of undergoing the family planning procedures 
which they accept, (b) for motivating non-acceptors; 

(iii) spreading family planning education; 

(iv) providing incentives in cash and kind to motivators and 
acceptors; 

(v) cooperating and collaborating, (a) with trade unions and 
workers’ organisations, (b) with national voluntary 
organisations and government organisations, and (c) with 
international agencies, in all their family planning 
programmes and policies. 


National governments can help in the process by: 


(i) showing recognition to employees’ work by national 
awards; 

Gi) giving financial concessions on urban housing and social 
welfare schemes intended by employers for family 
limitation; 

(iii) financing family planning aid centres, holding propaganda 
and motivation meetings and classes, and providing 
medical personnel specially trained and assigned for 
family planning in all urban and industrial areas 
throughout the country; 

(iv) making government departments models for industrial 
enterprises by the example set in these departments in 
family planning motivation, and adoption of procedures; 

(v) removal of retarding legislation and passing of new 
contributory legislation; 

(vi) collecting national statistics and disseminating all 
necessary information; 


=“ 
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(vii) by providing observation and study tours for industrialists 
and employees. 


In regard to workers and their organisations, the conclusions 
of the Bangalore Seminar of May 1970 were endorsed. 


Incentives 


Governments and national family planning organisations can 
utilise the institutional framework of the organised sector to check 
the growth of population in the urban and industrial areas. 
Governments should give employers who use their organisations 
for population control suitable tax exemption for approved 
activities, following the Indian example. 

Influential trade unions can make a major contribution by 
workers’ education. As those employed in urban areas and in 
industries are considered to be the elite by those who are outside 
this organised sector, if a number of this elite are persuaded to 
undergo family planning procedures, including sterilisation, this 
elite, by their example, will be influential motivators when they 
visit their rural relations through their interpersonal localite 
communications. 

Thus the urban example is a powerful factor in spreading 
population practices throughout the country by a sort of disjointed 
incrementalism. The rationale of developing a programme in the 
urban and industrial sector to motivate those outside it must be 
recognised. 

Occupational Health Services (OHS) already developed in 
urban and industrial areas must be pressed into service for family 
planning activities. In small and medium size industrial units 
employers must be encouraged to get together to provide workers 
the OHS facilities with components of family planning activities 
added on as part of the infrastructure. 

Some financial bonus, to be received on retirement by workers 
for limiting their families to a specified number, which would be 
forfeited if the prescribed norm is exceeded, would be a powerful 
inducement to industrial workers. 

Proposals for action by the Government and the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations made by the Bangalore and New Delhi 
Seminars were generally endorsed by the Symposium. 

Following the recommendations above, the Labour 
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Department of Sri Lanka has already conducted the following 
Seminars to motivate workers and employers: 


(i) National Trade Union Seminar on Population and Family 
Planning, July 18-20, 1972. 
(ii) National Management Seminar on Population and Family 
Planning, October 10-13, 1972. 
(iii) National Labour-Management Seminar on Population and 
Family Planning, March 28-30, 1973. 


Effective Method 


The value of sterilisation as the most effective method of reducing 
the population growth rate becomes all the more evident when 
the practice of abortion, with all the objections to it froma religious 
stand point, is also considered. 


FAMILY PLANNING : MOTIVATION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Catherine Bernard) 


(Dr. Catherine Bernard has worked with the Family Welfare Centre 
of St. Martha’s Hospital, Bangalore, and. has conducted courses 
on family life and population dynamics in schools and colleges.) 

The rapid increase of population is a threat to the nation’s 
development as it has a decisive bearing on the achievement of 
economic, cultural, educational, social and political objectives set 
forth in the overall development plans. Furthermore it threatens 
the very existence of individual families which find it increasingly 
difficult to provide the growing number of children with the bare 
necessities required for mere survival. 

It is evident that family planning, which is very different from 
birth-control, cannot depend so much on technology as on the 
recognition of the integrity of human beings whose humanity and 
values must be protected and developed. Family planning caters 
to the well-being of men and women. 

Hence, while formulating a programme, it is imperative to 
take into account the value systems, cultural traditions and religion 
of the people for whom it is designed. Though the Indian family 
today is often referred to as the family “in transitions”, there are 
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vast sections of the country’s population that hold on to ancient 
traditions and values. If these values cannot be discarded or 
replaced then people should be helped to re-discover in them new 
forms of expression in life. This is possible primarily through 
education because family patterns religious attitudes hamper 
family planning. 


Attitude to Family Planning 


In any society in which the age for marriage is low, there tends to 
be an increase in fertility and a higher birth-rate. It has been shown 
that women who do not use any method of contraception will have 
more children more rapidly than the one who uses one or more 
methods of family planning. 

Hence postponement of the age of marriage in women will 
decrease the birth-rate as it will shorten the reproductive age span 
by about five years. Secondly, a shiftin the fertility pattern towards 
fewer children, associated with factors like education and 
modernisation may help decrease the birth-rate by 10-14 per cent. 
It is obvious that women who married after 19 years of age have 
fewer children than those who marry early. 

People in rural areas do not easily discuss sensitive issues of 
family planning such as the number and spacing of children, the 
quality of family life and methods of family planning. Though it 
may be relatively easy to prescribe measures to curb population 
growth in developing countries, there is really no alternative to 
preparing the people for a change in their personal attitudes 
through programmes of education and motivation. 

The effective family planning methods will necessarily vary 
according to the socio-economic characteristics of the users such 
as income, education, employment, social status and marital 
relationships. 

There is frequently talk of the “urgent need” for developing a 
network of facilities for contraception; but only rarely is the need 
of education sufficiently discussed. If there is to be a change in the 
orientation of the people, particularly the poor, illiterate, towards 
the ideal of the small family, this can only be brought about by 
coordinated group activities employing effective techniques of 
education and communication. 
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While population policy is concerned with achieving a balance 
between national resources and the needs of the people, the aim 
of a family planning movement is to promote the social and 
economic welfare of the family and its health. 

The important need is not whether we have family planning 
or not, rather how to help those who need it. As Robert McNamara, 
President of the World Bank, has emphasised, “family planning is 
not designed to destroy families, on the contrary it is designed to 
save them”. 

In the field of family planning what has to be fostered is an 
attitude of responsibility rather than an “anti-babyism”. Once the 
motivation for the good life is created and the present apathetic 
attitude is changed, couples will be able to come to a mutual 
decision regarding each pregnancy so thatevery child in the family 
will be a “wanted child” and not a “product of chance”. 

Every pregnancy will place husband and wife ina new human 
setting and, far from experiencing pregnancy as a pathological 
condition, it will place them in a revived experience at the very 
centre of human destiny. Though cultural factors will of course 
play a tremendous role in the development of this attitude, such 
changes can be brought about, not by imposition from above, but 
from within by persuasion and education. 


Population Education 


In view of the important role education can play in developing an 
understanding of the causes and consequences of population 
growth, a major goal of population and sex education should be 
to prepare the present and the future generations to meet the 
challenge posed by the rapidly growing population. These 
educational programmes must also have as an objective the 
improvement of human relations so that individuals should be 
helped to deal more openly and reasonably with their sexual 
concerns. 

As a high school girl remarked at the public hearing of a 
Commission, “the refusal to provide education will not prevent 
sex, but it certainly will prevent responsible sex”. Ignorance of sex 
will not prevent sexual activity, nor the undesirable consequences 
of sexual behaviour such as unwanted pregnancies and venereal 
diseases; sex and population education, on the other hand, will 
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help to relate personal morality with the needs of society and 
motivate the individual to achieve fertility control. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND FAMILY WELFARE 
(S.R. Mohsini) 


(S.R. Mohsini is Principal of the Jamia School of Social Work, New 
Delhi.) 

We have now enough material to understand the macro- 
implications of the rapid population growth for national and 
international development. There is a need, however, to identify 
micro-effects of the population growth that occur at the level of 
the basic unit of the society, i.e., the family. This may reorient our 
population policies to the realities of life and direct our efforts to 
the development of a social system which can ensure a better life 
for all mankind, ` 


Macro-implications of the Population Growth 


Rapid population growth is posing a continuing challenge not only 
to developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America but also, 
to some extent, to the developed parts of this planet, which has 
limits beyond which man cannot expand, In 1840 the world 
population was just one billion. In 100 years it went up to two 
billion and at the turn of the present century it may increase to 
more than three billion. 

The world even now, as a result of this rapid population 
growth, is facing gigantic problems which are manifested in 
political, social, economic and psychological upheavals that are 
frequently occurring in all nations of the world. The low income 
groups who have larger families and constitute the majority of the 
world population generally become the victims of all these 
upheavals. 

Moreover, in countries where the laws of compulsory 
education are not enforced and where a child can even earn in his 
tender age, the additional child is more an asset than a burden. In 
such a society, children also serve as a social insurance for the 
parents in their old age. This state of affairs creates additional 
population pressures and badly affects the welfare of the family 
and its members. 
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The basic unit of the society, the family, in a majority of cases, 
faces miserable conditions of material and cultural deprivation 
and therefore fails to fulfil its obligations to help the new generation 
in acquiring the qualities necessary for leading a good life. This 
results in the retardation of not only the welfare of the family but 
also of the momentum of development of the nation as a whole. 


Micro-implications of Population Growth 


The micro consequences of the population growth on the family 
can be more clearly observed in four aspects, namely, health, 
educational facilities, housing conditions and recreational facilities. 

The relative prosperity as well as the size of the family 
influence parental interests and hopes in the education and future 
of their children. Some studies have shown that the proportion of 
educational expenses to total expenditure is considerably lower 
in larger than in smaller families in almost all social and economic 
strata. 

The greater concentration of large families at low income levels 
produces a cumulative effect and accentuates the problem of 
providing proper education to children at all stages of education 
from primary to college levels. This is in fact the main factor 
responsible for the high rate of illiteracy among the large families 
at low income levels, despite the great efforts which are being made 
for the expansion of educational facilities. 

Women belonging to large families at low income levels get 
negligible benefits from the expanding educational facilities. This 
is why we see little changes in the status of women in large families 
and the only aspiration that their young girls and women have is 
to get married, have children and see to the household chores. 
This comes in way of the development of the small family norm 
which is the only way to check the effects of population growth on 
family life. 


Housing Conditions 


The effects of population growth on large families with low 
incomes are also seen in poor housing conditions. 

The larger families at low income levels also lack proper 
recreational and cultural activities. Their cultural and recreational 
deprivation accentuates the problem of delinquency among their 
children and denies to their adults opportunities of sublimating 
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their sexual desires which, if provided, can help to lessen the 
pressure of population growth on family life. 

The multifaceted problems which are being created by the 
rapid growth of population will be multiplied at the turn of the 
present century when the world will require an improved quality 
of human life to meet this situation. 


Education 


A problem that is of crucial importance is how to motivate the 
people of the underdeveloped countries to have few children and 
to accept and practise the principle of voluntary parenthood. The 
most important thing, in this connection, is to raise the parent 
aspirations for the future of their children. This can be done by 
organising effective educational programmes on a grand scale for 
the adult population not only for removing illiteracy but also for 
providing continuing and further education. 

Secondly, programmes for women’s and girls’ education should 
be given greater recognition and they should be provided with 
equal educational opportunities. Many studies report a close 
association between women’s education and reduced family size 
and have shown that the average family size increase in inverse 
ratio to the mother’s years of education, lowest among college 
graduates and highest among those with no education. 

Thirdly, increasing employment opportunities have to be 
provided for women. This may raise the status of women in society 
and create an atmosphere conducive to adoption of the small family 
norm. 

Fourthly, the scheme of compulsory education for the children 
should be implemented immediately and the laws to abolish child 
labour should be enforced strictly so that the parents may not 
consider it advantageous to have more children. 

Fifthly, greater efforts needs to be made for the expansion of 
child welfare services which are indeed a necessary investment in 
human capital. But nothing should be provided to the parents in 
cash or kind for the welfare of their children. Otherwise parents 
may be tempted to have large families and find opportunities to 
exploit cash bonuses or allowances for their own benefit. 

The child welfare services including nutritional programmes 
therefore should be organised through schools and welfare 
agencies such as the Day Care Centres and nursery schools for the 
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younger children. Lastly, increasing attention has also to be paid 
to the need of improving the housing conditions and providing 
recreational facilities for both adults and children. 

There is an urgent need therefore to organise a comprehensive 
programme on a neighbourhood basis which may include varied 
welfare services for children, women, and the male adult 
population. It should include varied extension services concerning 
family life education, population education and parents’ education 
to motivate parents and prospective parents to limit the size of 
their families and to adopt appropriate family planning methods 
and techniques. 


Neighbourhood Welfare Associations 


To implement the plan of action prepared on these lines it is 
necessary that Government and private resources should be 
mobilised to set up neighbourhood welfare associations which 
might conduct a variety of welfare programmes. The objective of 
these neighbourhood associations should be to help the people in 
nutritive, welfare and recreational services and to provide an 
effective socio-economic programme to enhance their family 
income so that, the economic strains faced by the poor families 
being lightened, they would be more willing to consider the 
advantages of the small family norm. 

It is expected that if the campaign for planned parenthood is 
accompanied by organised welfare measures on a neighbourhood 
basis the small size family norm may be adopted by the low income 
groups. The standard of living of the people may then rise, help in 
arresting the rapid growth of population and thus minimise its 
effects on the welfare of the family, the basic unit of society. 


25 


Constitutional and Practical 
Guidelines for National Development 
and Upliftment of the Poor 


The course of development of the nation and upliftment of the 
poor flows from the constitution, the contents of which in brief. 
We discuss, hereunder, along with some practical guidelines, 


Constitutional Guidelines 


The course of development that independent India charted for itself 
flows from its Constitution. This, together with the state economic 
policy to implement it, gives the grand vision which the 
Constitution-makers promised to the people of the country. The 
basic framework provides for certain economic rights to the citizens 
of the country, as also duties of the state to ensure an all-round 
development of the people, The Constitution also enshrines the 
federal character of the Indian state. 

Economie rights. The Constitution guarantees certain 
fundamental economic rights which are mandatory in the sense 
that they are enforceable by law. The important ones are the 
following: (a) there shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens 
in matters relating to employment or appointment to any office 
under the State; (b) all citizens shall have the right to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property and to practise any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business; (c) the state has, however, 
the right to acquire private property for public purposes, provided 
compensation is paid under law; (d) traffic in human beings, 
begging and other similar form of forced labour are prohibited; 
and (e) no child below the age of 14 years shall be employed to 
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work in any factory or mine or engaged in any other hazardous 
employment. 

Directive principles: Besides the mandatory economic rights, 
there are recommendary clauses which are fundamental in the 
governance of the country. These are the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, It shall be the duty of the State to apply these principles 
in making laws. Some of the important provisions in these clauses 


are; 


(0) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social 
order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of national life. 

The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
ensuring (a) that the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood; (b) that 
the ownership and control of the material resources of the 
community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; (c) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the common detriment; (d) that 
there is equal pay for equal work for both men and women; 
(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and 
women, and the tender age of children are not abused and 
that citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
avocations unsuited to their age or strength; and (f) that 
childhood and youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment. 

The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provisions for securing 
the right to work, to education and the public assistance 
in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness and 
disablement, and in other cases of undeserved want. 

The State shall endeavour to secure to all workers work, a 
living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life and full employment of leisure, and social 
and cultural opportunities, and in particular, the State shall 
endeavour to promote cottage industries on an individual 
or cooperative basis in rural areas. 

The State shall endeavour to provide within a period of 
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ten years from the commencement of the Constitution free 
and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of 14 years. 
(vi) Itshall be the duty of the State to raise the level of nutrition 
and the standard of living and to improve public health. 
(vii) The State shall endeavour to organise agriculture and 
animal husbandry on modern and scientific lines. 


Federal economy: Another vital component of the guidelines is 
the provision for decentralised decision-making in the economy. 
It is provided that the Indian state is to bea federation. It provides 
for a division of powers between the Central Government and 
State Governments which constitute the federation. It is unlike 
the unitary system of the state wherein all the powers vest with a 
single government. 

The functioning of the system is based upon the demarcation 
of responsibilities and resources as among the federating units. 
Generally, the division is based upon the principle that all that 
concerns the country as a whole falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Centre, and that which is of local importance remains with the 
states. It was, however, foreseen right from the beginning that, the 
states’ resources will fall short of its expenditure needs. 

An additional provision has, therefore, been made for the 
transfer of resources from the Centre to the states. The aim is to 
ensure adequacy of funds to the states to match their 
responsibilities. It may be added that the provision of decentralised 
decisions has been further extended with the Panchayati Raj 
institutions becoming most active than before. 

State policy: Following the provisions in the Constitution, an 
appropriate policy was set in operation to fulfil the tasks set for 
the State. The objectives of the policy have been growth, justice 
and self-reliance. 

These are meant to strengthen the productive capacity of the 
country, raise income, increase employment, remove poverty, 
expand education and health facilities. It also aims at reducing 
disparities as among persons, regions and rural and urban areas. 

The main means adopted toachieve these objectives have been 
the mixed economy, the market, and the planning. The mixture of 
the public and the private sectors has been a varying one, 
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depending upon the requirements of the situation. Till the eighties, 
the public sector predominated. 

Since the early nineties, a much greater role has been assigned 
to the private sector to overcome the present difficulties as also to 
make the economy a market-oriented one in large many spheres. 

Besides, the instrument of planning has been used to ensure a 
desirable allocation of resources among the various sectors of the 
economy. The planning system, till the end of eighties, has made 
use of non-market devices like controls, licences etc. 

Since the early nineties, it has undergone a radical change. It 
is now an indicative planning, outlining projections and 
expectations for the future course of the economy, while at the 
same time permitting market to function more extensively than 
ever before. 

The State has adopted a market-friendly stance. As part of the 
new policy, ithas reduced somewhat its stake as owner of some of 
the public sector undertakings, leaving a greater field to the 
operation of market-forces. 

However, it has expanded its activities in the sphere of social 
sector, comprised of education, health etc. It has also increased its 
involvement in the special programmes for the uplift of the poor 
and the backward sections and regions of the country. 


CAUSES OF LOW LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT 


One important facet of the economy is its present level of 
development which, by any standard, is low indeed. While this is 
so, itneeds to be stressed at the outset that itis no longer a stagnant 
economy it was during the British period preceding independence 
of the country, Since independence it has been on the move upward 
and is at present much better off in comparison with its position 
before. However, despite this, it exhibits strongly some features 
which characterise an underdeveloped economy. 

Massive poverty: One fact that outstands every other is that the 
mass of the people are very poor. The income of the people as also 
their consumption are on an average very small. The per capita 
income, which indicates the welfare of the people, has remained 
very low all through since independence. At present (in 1994-95) it 
is (at 1980-81 prices) around Rs. 2,282 which on monthly basis comes 
to just about Rs. 200, and on daily basis a paltry Rs. 7. This obviously 
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is very small even for a minimum physical existence. Even as it is, it 
does not portray correctly the dismal reality of the masses. 

If we take into account the fact that the income of the country 
is very unequally distributed, we shall find that the average income 
of the large many Indians is lower than the low per capita income 
for the as a whole. The position of the masses is still worse 
when one at their consumption. By taking out the capital 
goods from the national income, the consumption-goods available 
per head are lower still. 

The situation is worst for those who are poorer than the poor, 
These are the people living below the poverty line. Their numbers 
runs into over 168 million. These people do not have purchasing 

even to meet their minimum calorie needs for physical 
existence (estimated at 2400 calories per head for the rural 
population and 2100 calories per head for the urban population). 

Poor in comparison: While the above depicts the picture in the 
absolute sense, the position in the relative sense (i.e, when 

with other countries) is no better. In fact it is worse, 
both when we look at the developed countries and the 
underdeveloped countries. Taking the latest year 1993 for which 
comparative data are available, India’s per capita income is 
estimated at $300. As against this, it is several times higher in the 
developed countries. For example, it is $35,760 for Switzerland, 
$31,490 for Japan, $24,740 for the USA, and $18,000 for the UK. As 
for the comparisons with the less developed countries are 
concerned, India is placed in the category of the low income 
countries (ie. countries with the per capita income of less than 
$675 in 1993). Among the 45 countries included in this category, 
India occupies 18th position from the bottom. Among the countries 
with the per capita income higher than that of India, some are 
China ($490), Pakistan ($430), and Sri Lanka ($600). In 2003-04 
our per capita income was more than that of Pakistan. 

Large unutilised resources: While the Indian population is, by 
and large, poor, the country is rich in natural resources. This 
paradox is explained by the fact that these resources have not been 
fully used. Or these have not been converted into material goods 
and services to the extent it is possible. Hence the people are poor. 

There are a lot of both non-renewable and renewable resources. 
Among the non-renewable resources, the country possesses fairly 
large quantities of iron ore, coal, manganese, bauxite and minerals 
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required for the manufacture of cement, ceramics, refractories, 
fertilizers, chemicals ete. Large potentials of non-ferrous minerals 
deposits such as copper, lead, zinc etc., exist. In some of the 


Among the renewable resources, the most important—water 
and forests are available in ample quantities. India is gifted witha 
large number of perennial rivers. Besides the known resources, 
there lie large many resources yet unexplored, In particular, marine 


being discovered these days, there is a large potential of oil- 
resources also, 

All this should have made the country rich materially. But as 
is the case with a typical underdeveloped country, large many 
known resources are not being tapped fully, and a lot many have 
not as yet been touched and explored. It is, therefore, rightly 
observed that India isa rich country inhabited by the poor people. 

Predominance of agriculture: Another aspect, symbolic of 
underdevelopment, is the predominance of agriculture in the 
Indian economy. This is in total contrast to the economic structure 
of a developed economy, where agriculture is insignificant and 
industry is a very significant element. All this is obvious from the 


from agriculture. The contribution of agriculture to the national 
income is as high as about 30 per cent, as against over 27 per cent 
by mining, manufacturing industries, and construction and the 
mst about 43 per cent by others. In marked contrast to this, in 
developed countries agriculture contributes around 3 per cent, 
industry 40 per cent and others 57 per cent. 

Second aspect of its predominance is to be seen in the 
occupational structure of the country which is tilted heavily 


per cent to 9 per cent, with the remaining engaged in industries 
and services. 
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Many 
depend upon agricultural raw materials. No wonder that most of 
India’s population lives in villages, and India’s economy is, in 
essence, an agrarian economy. 

Heavy population pressure: Like the population profile of a 
backward economy, India’s population is large and rising at a fast 
rate. The number of people is very large indeed, considering the 
land available, the present level of the development of the country, 
the public facilities etc. The total, according to the 1991 census, is 
more than 84 crores. But equally significant is the fact that the 
population has grown at a fast rate, and continues to do s0. The 
growth rate has been particularly rapid since 1951, atabove 2 per 
cent, with the latest census revealing a rate of 2.1 per cent for 1981- 
91 decade. 

This is in contrast to the slow growth rate in the advanced 
countries which hover around one per cent. At the present low 
level of development, the birth-rate is high indeed, and the rapidly 
falling death-rate, by widening the difference between the two 
rates, is adding large numbers to the already large population. 
This is a phase wherein the country continues to experience high 
birth-rate as in a backward economy and where death rate is 
declining, mostly because of public health measures like 
eradication of deadly epidemics like plague, extension of medical 


Large 
activities, particularly in the non-agricultural fields, most Indians 
are underemployed. With even agriculture not expanding 
adequately, the village population does not work full time. 
Apparently they are engaged in work in agriculture, but they do 
not have enough work to keep them busy throughout the day or 
the year. 

In other words as Nurkse in his Problems of Capital Formation 
puts it, they are suffering from disguised unemployment. Even if 
many of them are withdrawn from agriculture, production will 
not suffer as more are engaged in it than are needed. Their 

is thus concealed, or and not open. 

In towns and cities, however, the 
there is a considerable number of people who suffer from open 
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entire labour force and for the full utilisation of natural resources. 
Again, quite a significant part of the capital is of simple/old variety 
largely in rural areas. 

No doubt the capital formation, which has been slow till 
recently, has accelerated in the last few years. And a part of 
the newly formed capital is of modern variety. But with rising 
population and increasing labour supply, the per head capital 
continues to be small. Again, in view of the larger opportunities of 
growth thrown open by explosion in knowledge, the existing 


nor write, In advanced countries like the USA, Canada, the UK, 
Australia and Sweden, illiteracy is below 5 per cent and in some 
nil. 

In higher education, in particular science and training or skill 
formation, impressive progress has been made in absolute 
numbers. But considering the vast needs, the inadequacy even in 


grossly short of requirements. An indication of the inadequacy is 
the small number of physicians and hospital facilities in the 
to countries these are very 
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In industry there is again to be found a similar technological 
dualism. While modern industry largely in the organised sector 
uses the most advanced techniques, there are vast number of 
industrial activities, largely in the villages, which are being carried 
on with simple and even primitive tools. 

The technological lag is to be seen not only in the production 
of existing and known products, but also in acquiring and using 
the known resources. There is equally important deficiency in 
producing new products and searching for new resources. 

Low quality of life: Another significant indicator of the 
economy’s backwardness is the quality of life which is far from 
satisfactory. The life expectancy at 61 years is much below that 
achieved in developed countries at over 77 years. The infant 
mortality (per 1000 live births) is very high at 73 (1993), as against 
8 in the high income countries. The daily calorie intake (per capita) 
at 2229 (1994), is far inadequate for the maintenance of physical 
body. In the high income economies, it is very high as for example 
3641 in the USA. In education too, the situation is equally bad, in 
particular for the females. 

The literacy rate at 52 per cent (1991) of population shows 
that about half of the population is illiterate. In the case of females 
the illiteracy is still higher at over 60 per cent. In the developed 
countries there are practically no illiterates. Thus India is still a 
very long way from the achievements of the developed countries. 


PROGRESSIVE FEATURES 


As pointed out above, there is no doubt that Indian economy is an 
underdeveloped one. But such a judgement, though valid, is only 
partial. For there have taken place certain improvements in the 
economy since independence in 1947 which are permanent and 
structural in nature. These have the potential of sustaining 
economic life at a higher level. These changes are in respect of 
output, productive capacity, and the human factor of the country. 
These together are pointer to developing character of the economy. 

Uptrend in output: One aspect of the progress is that there has 
been an unmistakable upward trend in the output of the economy. 
This is reflected in the per capita income, as also in the agricultural 
and industrial production. The per capita income has been marked 
by an uptrend during the past four decades. At 1970-71 prices the 
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growth rate of per capita income has been more than 1.5 per cent 
in the three and a half decades since the beginning of planning in 
1951. At 1980-81 prices the New Series indicate also an uptrend in 
the per capita income of over 3 per cent. There have no doubt 
been some years when the increase has been small, nil or even 
negative. But overall the trend-rate has been positive for the entire 
period when taken at a stretch. 

Historically, this has been a significant achievement, as the 
growth rate before independence remained nearly stagnant during 
the British period. Equally, perhaps more significant are the 
uptrends in agricultural and industrial production. In the case of 
agricultural output the trend growth rate since 1951 has been 2.7 
per cent. It is significantly higher than 0.3 per cent growth before 
independence. No less significant, in fact, more impressive has 
been the rise in the industrial output at over 6 per cent. 

Before independence it was a mere 2.0 per cent. Either of these 
two rates separately is higher than the population growth rate since 
independence. Compared to the historical rates which have been 
very small, these growth rates mark a phase of an upward 
movement in production. 

Increase in productive capacity: There has also been an increase 
in the productive capacity of the country. The progress in this 
sphere is to be seen in the rates of investment, economic and social 
capital, and structural changes in the economy. Besides some 
modernisation of the economy has also taken place. The rate of 
capital formation has gone up quite high. The gross capital 
formation at present hovering around 24 per centis a considerable 
jump-up from that under 10 per cent in 1950-51. At this level it 
compares well with the middle income countries of the world. An 
equally significant aspect of the investment is that quite a 
substantial part of it is matched by domestic saving. The 
contribution of foreign resources has been small indeed, at lest 
quantitatively. 

There has also been a rapid and sizeable increase in the 
economic and social capital. With investment rate rising during 
all these in the economic and social capital. With investment rate 
rising during all these years, the stock of capital has gone up- This 
includes capital goods like buildings for factories, storage, 
commercial and residential purposes- Machines capable of 
producing machines, as also the consumer goods have expanded 
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Improvement in human capital: There has been a sizeable 
Progress in the formation of human capital. With the large increases 
in the number of schools, colleges and universities, large many 
have received education. The literacy rate has improved, and quite 
a substantial number has gone in for higher education. With the 
establishment of many scientific, professional and training 
institutions, there has arisen a large cadre of highly qualified and 
trained scientists, workers, managers etc. 

In fact in this sphere India has the distinction of a country 
with the third largest number of scientific personnel. Apart from 
education and training, some precious progress has taken place in 
the sphere of health facilities. These include increase in the number 
of doctors, hospital beds, family welfare centres etc. All this has 
resulted in many benefits such as eradication of deadly epidemics, 
improvement in the life expectancy from 32 years in 1951 to 61 
years at present. The progress in education, training and health 
has added to the productive capacity of the Indian people. 

Some modernization: Equally symbolic of the developing 
character of India are the modernization trends as reflected in the 
variety of structural changes in its economy. One such change, 
though small, is in the composition of national income. There is 
decline in the share of “agriculture and allied activities” from over 
55 per cent in 1950-51 to around 30 percent in 1992-93, As against 
this, there is a rise in the income originating in the “mining and 
manufacturing and construction sector” from over 15 per cent to 
over 27 per cent. Another indication of modernisation is the 
diversification of economic activities, 

In the industrial sector, the relative share of the traditional 
manufacturing industries like food Processing and textiles has 
declined, and that of new industries like chemicals and engineering 
has substantially increased. There is again considerable progress 
in terms of sophistication of technology, and the range of goods 
manufactured in the country. Agriculture too has not remained 
aloof, with some modernisation of inputs (like the use of researched 
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seeds, fertilisers and pesticides), of machines and of agricultural 
practices. 


REFORM OF ECONOMY 


Another feature of the Indian economy concerns the recent radical 
changes in the country’s economic system. Beginning from the 
middle of 1991, the Central Government has put through a number 
of policies which aim at transforming the economy. These policies 
bear on the stabilisation of the economy as also on its structural 
adjustments. The former are intended to manage the aggregate 
demand to overcome the serious balance of payment deficits and 
to curb the high inflation rate. The latter focuses on the supply of 
goods and services with the objective of accelerating the growth 
rate and to make growth an efficient and a self-sustained process. 

The country’s economic set up which has so far been marked 
by comprehensive planning, state control and regulation of the 
private sector with a subdued role for the market, is to undergo a 
qualitative change under the new policies. The emerging system 
is to be market-oriented with a much reduced state intervention, 
and a planning which is to be indicative in character. 

Market-orientation: The thrust of the ongoing changes is to make 
the market the centre piece of the economic system. For this several 
significant steps have been taken. The key element of market, 
namely, competition is sought to be introduced through the 
demolition of various controls and regulations which have so far 
governed the activities of the private sector. 

It is presumed that the economic agents like the producer, the 
trader etc., in pursuit of their profits and guided by the market 
prices, determined freely by the demand and supply forces, will 
compete among themselves for the scarce resources and produce 
as per the market-demand. Besides doing away with the 
government restrictions, the sphere of the private sector is also 
being expanded in more than one way. 

A number of industries/areas so far reserved for the public 
sector are being thrown open to private ownership. There are, 
again, public sector units which are to be partially owned by the 
private sector through disinvestments of a part of the government 
ownership in favour of the private sector. Further, in case of the 
public sector units the element of private sector is being injected 
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through such a change in their functioning that these work as per 
the market principles. 

As part of marketization of the economy, the new policies also 
aim at the globalization of the Indian economy. Two interrelated 
sets of measures have been taken to achieve this objective. One set 
of measures aims at doing away with the licensing of a major part 
of imports and exports. 

This implies that the imports and exports are to take place not 
as per the government's directions but in terms of the needs of the 
market. The government has also shed much of its trading 
functions and passed on the same to the private importers and 
private exporters. While this opens up the economy, another set 
of measures aim at putting the economy in line with the rest of the 
world. The drastic lowering of the rates of custom duties has, for 
example, brought India’s tariff level nearer to that of the other 
countries. The almost unrestricted entry of the foreign private/ 
direct investment in a number of areas is another important step 
in the same direction. 

The foreign investor, seeking profits, will now consider the 
Indian market as one more option, and an attractive one at that, 
before making investment decisions. The rupee convertibility is 
also a very significant step in integrating the domestic economy 
with the international economy. The external value of the rupee 
(or the exchange rate) will now be determined not by the 
government regulations of foreign exchange (as under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act) but largely by the demand and supply 
factors of the market. 

The net result of all these measures will be that the Indian 
economy will become an outward looking economy rather than 
an inward looking which it has been so far because of the strategy 
of import substitution, large protection for the domestic industries 
through high import-tariffs, and quantitative restrictions on 
imports and exports etc. 

Selective and supportive state intervention: Another aspect 
of the current reforms and which is in line with the market- 
orientation of the economy concerns the role of the state. This has 
now been substantially changed from the one it has been so far, 
namely, to be in the commanding heights of the economy through 
ownership of a major part of the investment in a large variety of 
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industries and an extensive control and regulation of the private 
sector. This role has now been redefined along three lines. 

One, the existing sphere of government operations has been 
much reduced. The number of industries reserved for public 
ownership has been reduced from seventeen to nine. The 
operations of the state have been further restricted in the existing 
public sector undertakings through the disinvestments of a part 
of its capital in favour of the private sector. 

The extent of the public sector has further been eroded through 
the privatisation of certain aspects of the government's activities 
like, for example, management of railway catering and ownership 
of containers etc., as also construction and maintenance of certain 
bridges, roads ete. by the private parties. The role of the 
government has also been reduced with the policies of decontrol, 
deregulation and delicensing in several sectors like industries, 
trade, foreign exchange ete. 

Two, while reducing the role of the state, it has also been 
provided that the state should contribute its maximum in areas 
where it is best suited and where the private sector is incapable of 
entering and/or where its entry is socially undesirable. With this 
in view two types of activities have been earmarked for the state 
sector. One, those activities which are essential for the operation 
of the economy. 

These are: infrastructure goods and services; exploration and 
exploitation of oil and mineral resources; technology development 
and building of manufacturing capabilities in areas which are 
crucial in long-term development of the economy; manufacture 
of products where strategic considerations predominate such as 
defence equipment. Two, those activities which improve the human 
capital and raise the welfare of the people. These pertain to the 
supply of social services like health and medical facilities, 
education etc., and the special programmes (like that of Integrated 
Rural Development, Jawahar Rozgar Yojana etc.) for the uplift of 
the weaker sections of population. 

Three, in the present redefined role of the state, provision has 
also been made for interventions of the state in the market which 
are largely to be market-friendly in substance. Towards this end, 
several responsibilities have been entrusted to the state. For 
example, the state is to make its policies (and legal framework) 
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transparent so that there is no ambiguity in respect of the rules 
and procedures for the smooth functioning of the market. 

The state also has to ensure that malpractices such as 
monopolistic activities, speculative deals etc., do not mark the 
healthy working of the markets. For this even the public sector 
undertakings have been brought within the purview of the 
Monopolistic and Restrictive Trade Practices Act. The state will 
also have to provide for a fair deal to the labour and consumer. 
Besides providing a proper environment, the state is also to 
influence the market with well-defined objectives in view. 

It may be an intervention through monetary policy to affect 
the money supply and/or rate of interest. Or it may be fiscal policy 
to alter the ability and will of the people to save and invest through, 
for example, taxes. Or it may be foreign exchange policy to keep 
the rate of exchange within limits. Or it may be buffer stock policy 
to keep the prices of essential items of consumption within the 
reach of the masses. And so on and so forth. However, all such 
interventions will, by and large, be through changes in the demand 
and supply factors. In other words there will be no restrictions on 
demand and supply, only changes in the quantities, so that the 
essentials of the market remain intact. 

However, it is also provided that the working of the market 
may be suspended in exceptional or abnormal circumstances when 
it is not possible for it to cope with such contingencies. 

Indicative planning: In this design of the restructuring of the 
economy, the planning system of the country too has undergone a 
qualitative change. As is obvious from the frame of the Eighth 
Plan (1992-97), the comprehensive and state-directed planning 
system, which operated uptil now, has been given up. Instead a 
planning system, largely indicative in character, has been adopted. 

This type of planning contains a coherent picture of the 
economy at present and the likely course it should adopt in the 
five years of the Plan. It also coordinates the activities of the 
different sectors, as also that of the central, states and other 
government agencies. Such a planning also works out a 
quantitative picture (in figures) of the various aspects of the likely 
course of the economy. 

These include the availability of total resources, internal and 
external, as also their division among the various sectors, the 
expected performance of various agents, namely, private and 
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public, as also the projected trends in respect of important 
components of the economy like exports, imports, production, 
consumption, saving, investment ete. 

As for the implementation is concerned, the instruments 
deployed are largely market-related incentives/ disincentives. 
These take on the form of profits and losses, prices of factors and 
products as also of money and foreign exchange. To an extent the 
government influences them through its monetary, fiscal and 
foreign exchange policies. 

However, the net outcome of the use of these ‘instruments’ as 
also their effects on the “real” magnitudes (i.e., volume of 
commodities and services, volume of exports and imports etc.) 
can be known only after the event. An indicative plan does provide 
ex ante (or before hand) the expected/targeted growth of different 
sectors, but it cannot be presumed that the outcome will necessarily 
conform to these expectations /targets. The actual results, however, 
may or may not correspond with the provision made ex ante. 

Such a plan provides for the market. A large part of the plan is 
dependent upon the private sector in both mobilizing the resources 
as also in using them. The likely developments in. this sector are 
projected in the plan. A part of the plan is also related to the 
government's resources and their utilisation. Since under the 
current reforms of the economy, a major part of the economy is to 
be market-oriented, its performance will become vital for the 
success of the Eight Plan. 

The role of the state has also assumed importance insofar as it 
is to adopt a market-friendly approach, and at the same time 
undertake activities which the private sector is not expected to 
take on. The roles of the private sector as also the public sector 
will thus become complementary. In sum the new system of 
planning will largely consist of setting directions for the economy 
with the state overseeing it, and if necessary intervening in a 
market-friendly manner to correct its malfunctioning if things go 
wrong. 

From the above discussion in respect of the framework of 
guidelines, the present level and progress of the economy as also 
that of its current reforms, itis obvious that the economy has shed 
off some of its underdevelopment, although it continues tobe ata 
low level of development and that it is undergoing a radical 
transformation to lay down a new path to development. 
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Some expert economists of very high national repute such as 
Rudradutt considers National Agenda for Governance a document 
of national significance, which holds good when we review the 
achievements of NDA government in respect of the pace of 
economic development in India and upliftment in the living of 
common people. We hope that if this pace of economic 
development continues for ten years the face of India will change 
but having a look at the budget proposals of the new center 
government for 2004-05, we feel it will not be possible to achieve 
8.25 per cent growth rate in national economy, which was achieved 
during 2003-04 of NDA rule. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Discuss the Constitutional guarantees for fundamental economic rights of 
the people of India. 

2. Write a note on the causes of low level of development in India. 

3. Discuss the progressive features of Indian economy. 


4. Write a note on the reforms needed for the upliftment of national economy 
and poor sections of Indians people. 
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National Agenda for Governance: A 
Vision for Prosperous India 


INTRODUCTION 


Some scholars may not feel at ease with the inclusion of this chapter 
in this book, but it will not be because of the merits of the contents 
and concept of this chapter. It will be only on account of their 
affiliation to a political philosophy or political party, though as 
scholar they should be a political in their thinking and analysis of 
the every political, social, economic, politico-social, socio- 
economic, politico-economic and socio-cultural philosophy. 

Here it may be mentioned that each concept of socio-political 
and politico-economic nature originally belongs to an individual 
or an institution which may be a political leader or political party. 
The modern concept of ‘Ahinsha’ and its application for political 
ends is the gift of Mahatma Gandhi to India in particular and world 
at large. The modern economic concepts of ‘Khadi, Cottage and 
Small-Scale Industries’, and ‘Land Reforms’ all are originally 
Gandhi's gift to Congress Party and the nation. 

We need to be a political while considering the merits of the 
National Agenda for Governance, which is considered as a 
‘Document of National Vision’ by some expert scholars of various 
fields of the academic world. 

It is this consideration, with which we are giving a brief 
accounts of this document as, hereunder along, with an academic 
evaluation: 
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NATIONAL AGENDA FOR GOVERNANCE 


“The national Agenda is a sincere and solemn covenant aimed at 
changing the content and culture of governance of this great nation, 
freeing it of the triple curses of hunger, fear and corruption and 
transforming it into a New India that is prosperous, strong, self- 
confidence and at peace with itself and the world”. 


Election Manifesto (1999) of the National Democratic Alliance 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONTENT OF NATIONAL 
AGENDA FOR GOVERNANCE 


The BJP and its alliance partners agreed to formulate a joint election 
manifesto for the 13th Lok Sabha Election, 1999. Instead of issuing 
separate election manifestos, the partners of the National 
Democratic Alliance devised a common minimum programme and 
named it as National Agenda for Governance. Since under the 
leadership of Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, BJP and the alliance 
partners have formed the Government after the General Election 
of 1999, this Agenda assumes national significance. We give below 
the major issues of economic and social policy contained in this 
agenda. 


Basic Aims of National Agenda 


The National Agenda for Governance of the National Democratic 
Alliance constitutes the basis of our joint commitment for a stable 
Government to take India into the new millennium. On this 
occasion we appeal for a new political age of reconciliation and 
accord based on our principled commitment to: 


e National Security —- ensuring full combat effectiveness of 
our armed forces; 

e National Reconstruction — an end to divisiveness and a 
moratorium on contentious issues; 

e Dynamic diplomacy — In service of motherland to obtain 
for India its rightful place in the community of nations; 

e Federal harmony ~ ensuring a partnership of the Centre 
and States; 

e Economic Modernisation — harnessing technology for 
rapid, equitable growth; 
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e Secularism — the emotional harmony of all Indians and 
full protection of minorities; 

e Social Justice — empowerment of all weaker sections and 
gender rights; 

e Probity -transparency of decision-making and corruption- 
free governance. 


Main Features of Economic and Social Policy 


We give below the main highlights of economic and social policy: 


Commitment to Good Governance 


Our first commitment to the people is to give a stable, honest, 
transparent and efficient government capable of accomplishing 
all-round development. For this, the government shall introduce 
time bound programmes of needed administrative reforms, 
including those for the Police and other Civil Services. 


Economy 


We will continue with the reform process, give it a strong Swadeshi 
thrust to ensure that the national economy grows on the principle 
that ‘India shall be built by Indians’; reappraise and revitalise reforms 
through giving primacy to removal of unemployment, and to an 
accelerated development of infrastructure, particularly energy and 
power production. We will bring GDP growth to the 7-8 per cent 
bracket, and control deficits-fiscal and revenue. We will examine 
the possibility of enacting a Fiscal Responsibility Act. 

We will take all such steps as would expedite implementation 
of policies and programmes in accordance with our national 
interests; and give to the entire national development efforts a 
humane face with total eradication of poverty as the ultimate goal. 
For this ‘Berozgari Hatao’-eradicate unemployment is our call. 
Swadeshi is not reinventing the wheel. It means that we will 
facilitate the domestic industry to gain enough muscles to compete 
with the multinationals in the local and global markets. We want 
domestic companies to flourish and acquire a Trans-national status. 

At the same time the country cannot do without Foreign Direct 
Investment (FDI) because besides capital stock, it brings with it 
technology, new market practices and most importantly, 
employment. Our target is to achieve at least $10 billion per year 
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which will be commensurate with our growth objectives. The old 
leftist approach sought complete state control of industry while 
the rightist approach wanted to leave everything to the market. 
We reject both. 

Government and industry must work together to achieve key 
objectives aimed at enhancing the dynamism of the market with 
effective and efficient regulatory mechanisms. In fact the issue is 
not about capitalism or socialism, nor is it about market or less 
state. It is about better society, about improving the way citizens 
can demand and obtain all sorts of public goods. It is about dignity 
for all. 

We firmly resolve that poverty should be relegated to history 
like slavery, colonialism, small pox and cholera and we should 
meet the challenge of mobilising resources for that by undertaking 
the challenge of restructuring priorities and mainstreaming these 
priorities into new programmes of pro-poor growth and 
redistribution towards poverty eradication-that is how we plan 
to eradiate absolute poverty within this generation-within the first 
decade of 21st century—and we strongly feel that it is feasible and 
affordable. In fact it is a moral imperative which we will not miss. 


è We will carefully analyse the effects of globalisation, 
calibrate its process by devising a timetable to suit our 
national conditions and requirements so as not to 
undermine but strengthen the national economy, the 
indigenous industrial base and the financial and services 
sectors. 

è We will earmark 60 per cent of the Plan funds for and 
effect public investment in agriculture, rural development, 
irrigation and by diverse incentives, including tax shelters, 
achieve a quantum leap in agricultural production so that 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, food processing, 
fisheries and so on become the vehicles for growth 
resulting in an enhancement of the purchasing power of 
the people. Effective crop insurance schemes will be 
introduced. Special efforts will be made in Animal 
Husbandry, Dairying, particularly in respect of Cow and 
its progeny. 

è This is one of the routes to generating employment, thus 
eradicating hunger and poverty in rural as well as urban 
areas. Subsidies of all kinds will be implemented in such 
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a manner that maximise benefits to all section of the 
agricultural population. Development of medium and 
small-scale irrigation projects shall receive priority 
attention; emphasis for investment will be in accordance 
with the potential for development. 

e Wewilladopta National Water Policy which provides for 
effective and prompt settlement of disputes and their time 
bound implementation. We will examine and take time 
bound steps to link Ganga-Cauvery rivers. Sethu 
Samudharam Canal Project will also be undertaken. 

e We will increase the national savings to 30 per cent of the 
GDP in the next five years by appropriate incentives and 
through motivation; encourage Foreign Direct Investment 
in core areas so that it usefully supplements the national 
efforts and discourages FDI in non-priority areas. 

e We will institute a comprehensive study of the financial, 
technological and social security requirements of the self- 
employed and unincorporated sector; also constitute a 
Development Bank to promote this largest segment of the 
national economy which, too, has great employment and 
self-employment potential. 

e Further, in addition to financial support institutions we 
will bring into being other institutional systems for 
providing services, technology and marketing facilities for 
artisans, the small-scale, village, khadi, powerloom, 
handloom, handicrafts and such other industries. This and 
the agriculture sectors are an untapped source with 
unlimited scope for generation of employment. 

e Wewill give a major thrust to infrastructure development, 
particularly energy and power, by recommending public 
expenditure in the sector. ‘Towards this we will access long- 
term funds in the national and international markets, 
remove administrative bottlenecks, reverse the slowdown 
in this critical area of national economy thus giving a fresh 
impetus to growth. Private Sector participation will be 
encouraged. 

e We will undertake a review of all laws and regulations 
relating to industry so as to free it from bureaucratic 
control; institute a system of voluntary compliance with 
laws, including tax laws; ensure speedy redressal of 
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industrial sickness; arrange for meaningful interaction 
between industry and government; and revive the capital 
market as a viable and transparent mechanism for raising 
capital. 


We will also expedite comprehensive reform of the PSUs, 
including restructuring, rehabilitation and divestment. 


Trade & Commerce 


We will focus on specific products in specific growth areas for 
exports and announce specific packages for horticulture and 
floriculture EOUs. We intend to strongly support attempts to build 
a system of trade and economic cooperation through expanded 
global system of trade preferences (GSTP) among developing 
countries. 

We would also assert more robustly India’s national interests, 
especially at the forthcoming review conference of the WTO, 
scheduled for November, 1999. A healthy commodity exchange 
system will be established to be managed in an autonomous way. 


Labour 


We will make labour, both organised and unorganised, an equal 
and proud partner in the production of the nation’s wealth and in 
its progress. Laws relating to equal pay for equal work for men 
and women shall be strictly implemented. 


Eradication of Unemployment 


Recognizing the right to work of every citizen, the main thrust of 
the new government will be: ‘Berozgari Hatao’ (Eradicate 
Unemployment). As against the present trend of jobless growth, 
our government will measure growth by generation of gainful 
employment. 

Our new investment and institutional thrust to agriculture, 
the self-employed, the unincorporated sector, infrastructure 
development and housing will act as the vehicle for massive 
employment creation at all levels. 

The Alliance will embark upon a strategic pro-poor policy in 
terms of which those living below the poverty line are not to be 
pitied but treated as a net resource replete with their own ideas 
and experience well in tune with local conditions. 
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Every effort will be made to provide them work locally and 
ensure that schemes for their welfare are competently and honestly 
administered. They themselves will be treated as participants and 
facilitators in this noble venture. The services of NGOs, well versed 
in this field and, preferably originating locally, will also be enlisted 
wherever considered necessary. 


Food Security and Price Stability 


We will ensure food security for all, create a hunger free India in 
the next five yeas, and reform and improve the Public Distribution 
System so as to serve the poorest of the poor in rural and urban 
areas. We will also ensure price stability by all appropriate means 
and necessary legislation. 


Health and Drinking Water 


We will spare no efforts to ensure that potable drinking water is 
available to all villages in the next five years. Age-old and 
traditional methods of water utilisation, in both rural and urban 
areas, will receive urgent attention. 


Education for All 


We are committed to a total eradication of illiteracy. We will 
formulate and implement plans to gradually increase the 
governmental and non-governmental spending on education up 
to 6 per cent of the GDP: thus to provide education for all. We will 
implement the constitutional provision of making primary 
education free and compulsory up to 5th standard. 

Our aim is to move towards equal access to and opportunity 
of educational standards up to the school leaving stage. We shall 
strive to improve the quality of education at all levels — from 
primary schools to our universities. 


Housing for All 


Shelter is a basic human requirement that needs to be met on a 
priority basis. We are, therefore, committed to evolving a National 
Housing and Habitat Policy in consultation with State 
Governments, aimed at providing Housing for all. 

Towards this end, we shall facilitate construction of 20 lakh 
additional housing units annually. As in other programmes, the 
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emphasis will be on the benefit to the poor and the deprived. 


Empowerment of Women 


We will legislate for the reservation of 33 per cent of the seats in 
Parliament and State Assemblies for women; also institute plans 
for providing free education for girls up to college level, including 
professional courses, so as to better empower women. We will also 
set up a Development Bank for women entrepreneurs in the small- 
scale and tiny sectors. 


Children 


We will present a National Charter for Children. Our aim is to 
ensure that no child remains illiterate, hungry, or lack medical care. 
We will take measures to eliminate child labour. 


Population 


We are committed to achieving population stabilisation by 2010 
through improved access to primary health services, 
universalisation of primary education, delivery of contraceptive 
services to Mohalla/Ward/Basti level and through betterment of 
educational and socio-economic position of women. 

Schemes for providing income generating training to widows 
will be worked out in cooperation with the state governments. 

India today has a much larger population of senior citizens 
and their numbers are expected to rise substantially. It will be our 
endeavour to assure them that they continue to remain esteemed 
and valuable members of society. 


Constitutional and Legal Reforms 


We shall appoint a Commission to review the Constitution of India 
not only in the light of experiences and developments since 1996 
but indeed, of the entire post-independence period, and to make 
suitable recommendations. 

We are convinced that there is a clear case for devolution of 
more financial and administrative powers and functions to the 
States. We will take suitable steps to ensure harmonious Centre- 
State relations in the light of the recommendations of the Sarkaria 
Commission and also effect decentralisation right up to the 
grassroot level by activating and involving Panchayats and local 
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bodies. States of the Union where the percentage of population 
below the poverty line has increased during the last five decades 
shall receive special attention. 

A Backward Area Commission for each state of the Union to 
identify least developed areas and recommend comprehensive 
measures for their development shall be instituted. 


Corruption 


We will enact the Lok Pal Bill with adequate powers to deal with 
corruption charges against anyone, including the Prime Minister. 
In the administration of justice, we shall not allow discrimination 
between the rich and the poor, the empowered and the powerless; 
restore the majesty of law, and the objectivity of the state. 


International Economic Relations 


We will promote and strengthen regional groupings on the lines 
of SAARC & ASEAN, and reorient our diplomacy to pursue our 
economic, commercial goals and energy security goals. We will 
strongly support any attempt to build a system of trade and 
economic cooperation through an expanded global system of trade 
preferences (GSTP) among developing countries. 

We will seek to assert more robustly India’s national interests, 
especially at forthcoming review conference of the WTO, scheduled 
for December, 1999. We are committed to making the voice of India 
as the voice of the developing world. 


SCs, STs and Backward Classes 


The interests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward 
Classes will be adequately safeguarded by appropriate legal, 
executive and societal efforts and by large-scale education and 
empowerment. We will provide legal protection to existing 
percentages of reservation in government employment and 
educational institutions at the Centre and State level. 

If required, the Constitution will be amended to maintain the 
system of reservation. We will continue to offer all assistance to 
the SCs, STs and Backward Classes to ensure their speedy socio- 
economic development. We will remove the last vestiges of 
untouchability from our society. Further, we will present a National 
Charter for Social Justice (Samajik Nyay) based on the principle 
of social harmony (Samajik Samarasata). 
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We are committed to extending the SC/ST reservation for 
another 10 years. Reservation percentages, above 50 per cent, as 
followed by certain States shall be sanctified through necessary 
legislative measures. 

Environment 

We will establish an appropriate legal framework for the protection 
of the environment and unveil a National Environment Policy to 
balance between development and ecology. A Vanvasi Fund for 
the benefit of Vanvasis shall be established. 

To discourage poaching of Wild Life a Wild Life Anti-Poaching 
Authority shall be established. The Ganga and Yamuna rivers’ 
cleaning programmes shall be revamped and revitalised. Similar 
schemes for other water bodies shall also be initiated. 


Science and Technology 


For sustainable national development and the long-overdue 
transformation of India into a modern, prosperous and knowledge- 
driven nation, we will ensure integration of efforts in the field of 
science and technology with development programmes in various 
socio-economic sectors. 

We will further speed up the modernisation of National 
Laboratories, strengthen R & D and establish new as well as 
strengthen existing centres of excellence, so that they continue to 
constitute an invaluable national asset and also become totally 
immune to policy fluctuations elsewhere. 


Information Technology 


A new revolution is sweeping the globe-that of Information 
Technology. We believe that Information Technology is an 
important vehicle for future development. We are committed to 
ensuring that India is full and equal partner in its global progress; 
indeed, that India can be a software superpower. We will, for that 
purpose, unveil a National Informatics Policy with short, medium 
and long-term perspective. 
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AN ACADEMIC EVALUATION OF NATIONAL 
AGENDA 


The National Agenda for Governance is a statement of pious 
institutions to remove hunger, fear and corruption from Indian 
economy and polity. In economic terms, itintends to carry forward 
the policies of liberalisation and globalisation as initiated by the 
Congress Government in 1991. 

This is evident from the very first sentence in the National 
Agenda: “We will continue with the reform process”. For this 
purpose, the National Agenda intends to follow a middle path 
when it mentions: “In fact, the issue is not about capitalism or 
socialism, nor is it about market or less state. It is about better 
society, about improving the way citizens can demand and obtain 
all sorts of public goods”. 

Thus, the National Agenda intends to develop the mixed 
economy framework outlined by our founding fathers of the 
Constitution and National Planning structure as conceived by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

However, the National Agenda adds a caveat. It intends to 
give the reform process, a Swadeshi thrust and defines Swadeshi 
in the following words: To facilitate domestic industry to gain 
enough muscles to compete with the multinationals in the local 
and global markets. In other words, it only reinforces our national 
pledge to become self-reliant. 

Foreign capital is welcome as a partner, but shall not be allowed 
to dominate or drown the Indian partner. Thus, the Agenda 
proclaims: ‘India shall be built by Indians’. 

The basic premise of the National Agenda is to reconcile the 
objectives of growth, employment and social justice. To achieve 
these objectives, the strategy outlined in the Agenda is to earmark 
60 per cent of the Plan Funds for public investment in agriculture, 
rural development and irrigation. 

Besides this, a Development Bank is to be constituted to 
promote growth and employment in the self-employed and 
unincorporated sector ie., small-scale, village khadi, handloom, 
handicrafts etc. In the social sector, the Agenda intends to gradually 
increase the government and non-government spending on 
education up to 60 per cent of GDP. 
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The intention is to provide free and compulsory primary 
education up to 5th standard. The strategy appears to be correct. 
But the basic question is: Shall the Government be able to work 
out its promises in practice? 

Serious apprehension exist in the minds of the critics. It has 
been alledged that the National Agenda has made tall promises 
to all sections of the Indian society. A review of the Ninth Plan 
approved under the auspices of the BJP ted coalition in 1999 failed 
to allot 60 per cent of plan funds to agriculture, rural development 
and irrigation. It allocated only 19.8 per cent of total Plan allocation 
for agriculture, rural development and irrigation. 

The National Agenda intends to eradicate unemployment. Its 
strategy for generation of gainful employment as against the 
present trend of jobless growth specifies that “our new investment 
and institutional thrust to agriculture, the self-employed, the 
unincorporated sector, infrastructure development and housing 
will act as the vehicles for massive employment creation at all 
levels”. 

Whereas the National Agenda specifies the growth objective 
as 7-8 per cent of GDP, it does not concretise the employment 
objective either in terms of creation of additional jobs or in terms 
of alleviating under employment, but only speaks in terms of 
“massive employment creation”. — a very generalised statement. 

National Agenda intends to provide food security for all in 
the next five years. It has set a target to remove absolute poverty 
within this generation—within the first decade of 21st century. 
These are very tall claims and ambitious targets. 

In a country where nearly 50 per cent of the population is 
denied food security and where about 36 per cent still live below 
the poverty line, to achieve the targets as mentioned in the National 
Agenda appears to be very ambitious and there is no chance of its 
achievement within such a short time span. 

Where it would have been better if the National Agenda had 
resolved to provide free education for girls belonging to the 
deprived sections of the society up to college level, including 
professional courses, but in the name of Women Education to 
extend this privilege to the better off and affluent sections of the 
society, militates against the very concept of social justice 
propounded in the National Agenda. There is a need to review 
this provision. 
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The National Agenda intends to raise national savings to 30 
per cent of GDP in the next five years. Again it is elusive in terms 
of the strategy for attaining this objective. 

In defence of the framers of the National Agenda, it may be 
argued that election manifestos only indicate the objectives to be 
achieved. In fact, there is nothing wrong in building castles in the 
air, but the policy makers have to provide foundation under them. 

Scholars are at full liberty to analyse the contents of the ‘National 
Agenda for Governance’ and to accept, modify or reject our academic 
evaluations of this agenda, but while do so they should take into 
account the growth rate of Indian economy during five years of 
NDA’s governance. The growth rate of Indian economy during, 
NDA’ s rule always registered increase and during 2003-04 it reach 
at 8.25 per cent level, the highest since independence and India’s 
foreign reserve too increased manifold. The basic question now is 
will this process growth rate in Indian economy and qualitative 
increase in the quality of life of the common will continue. If we fail 
in preserving this growth rate on any account than every one should 
accept that ‘National Agenda for Governance’ was a boon for 
national economy and upliftment of the poor and deserves to be 
implemented by any party in power with devotion and dedication 
for the good of the nation. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER 


1. Write a note on the economic and social contents of the “National Agenda 
for Governance”, 

2. Give your own evaluation of the “National Agenda for Governance”. 

3. Write a note on the provisions of “National Agenda for Governance” on 
the following aspects: 
(a) Constitutional and legal reforms. 
(b) National Economy. 
(c) Population Growth and Public Health. 
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Population Educa ice iciples and Approaches among several 
books on the subject claim s tobe most con prehensive, unique and real 
sense multi-disciplin nature and contents. This book lays down 
the basic concept 6 ulation Education, Population Growth, 
Composition of Ind Population, Implications of Population Growth 
for the Quality of H in Lifeand National Development, Problems of 
Unemployment, I ndInequ is well as role of government 
policies and plans for the upliftment of the poor through Land Reforms 
Emphasis on Cotta 1d Small-Scale I stries together with National 
Wage Policy for t} 

Apart from the above this contains six chapters of vital 
importance. The pulation € n — The concept of 
Development of H -Cag Popu 1 Education — The 
Dynamics of wo! in ety, 3. Population Education and 
Education Po! ncer f i iented Education, 
5. Educatior i I -’arenthood and 
6. Population Ed n ts Discussed at the 
Internationa! í tT d Human 
Development 

In addition to t! j i ters there are two chapters, 
captioned as 1.Co na Guidelines for the National 
Development and ito í ind 2. National Agenda for 
Governance = A V t hus book contains total 
26 chapters 

In this book ti msa 5 e subject is totally in 
Indian context. It lian universities on 
the subject in sim; 

Planned as a ti ' t t reference book for the 
teachers and scho is policy makers and 
planners of educ { this book is a critical 
constructure of t ach Indian 
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